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Miss HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


New York. 


LAMPERTI, 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 


treiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden 


PIANIST AND TEACHER. 
Pupit oF EMINENT MASTERS IN GERMANY. 
Studio: The Strathmore, 
1672 Broadway, New York. 
Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 


9 West 14th Street, New York. 
uesdays and Fridays. 


Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 - 
South 18th Street. Summer Residence: Dresden, 


Germany. ‘ 
ms CARL Le VINSEN, 
Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my on/y representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with Vocal Instruction. 
me to be prepared by Aer. Professional, Amateurs’ and Teachers’ Grades. 
Dresden, Sedamstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI 124 East 44th Street, New York 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, WARING STEBBINS, 
155 East 18th Street New York. Pupil of ALEXANDRE GUILMAN1 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches Organist Emmanuel Baptist Church, Brookly n 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. Address 19 Verona Place, Brooklyn 


WM. H. RIEGER, Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
TENOR—OR ATORIO AND CONCERT, Pianoforte Instruction. 
18 East 22d Street, New York Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method 
<p Studio: Nos. 402 and 403 Carnegie Hall 
HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor Har! r: ‘:m Philharmonic Society of the PAUL TIDDEN ’ 
+4 of gg wa - 7 Pianist 
ddress: e -. S Yew York - ° 
_ 10 were cna Rs —. 314 East 15th Street, New York, 
HERBERT WITHERSPOON, Will accept a limited number of pupils. 
Basso GUST , mr Er Ee 
’ y + « 
Concerts and Musicales. sxUSTAV L. BEC KER, 


Solo Bass Brick Church, Fifth Ave. and 37th St CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
Address : 102 East 57th Street, New York PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Address 70 West 95th Street, New York. 
FRIDA ASHFORTH, = _ aanara 
Cons ape Must. KATHARINE EVANS 
ocal Instruction 
VON KLENNER, 
Vocal Instruction. 
VIARDOT-GARCIA METHOD 
Sole Authorized Representative in America 


Private Studio: 40 Stuyvesant Street, 
10th Street and Second Avenue, New York 


Mr and Me. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Instruction in Singing. 
69 West }tth Street New York. 
HUBERT ARNOLD, 
Violin Virtuoso. 
ADOLF GLOSE for Concerts, Recitals, &c Limited number of 
’ New York, 


pupils accepted. 242 West 43d Street, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, or care of Emile Levy, 108 Fifth Ave., New York 
136 West 12th Street, New York. 


; Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT 
MAX TREUMANN, Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New York. 


135 East 18th Street, New York 


Mut. EMMA RODERICK, 
Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 


MR. and MRS. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York. 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York. 


Culture 101 West 8#th Street, New York 
= GE T SMIT 
EMILIO BELARI sERRIT SMITH, 
’ Organist and Conductor 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice, Studio: 573 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street; 


South Church, Madison Avenue, cor. 38th Street, 
New York. 
EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W. 15th St. 
Residence: 1 West Sith Street, New York 
Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 


Tenor. 


118 West 44th Street, New York. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 136 Fifth Ave., Mondays aad Thursdays 
Residence and address: 
417 West 23d Street, New York. 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 


Orchest ral Conductor. Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
Singers prepared fer Oratorio, Opera te Con 1147 Broadway, between 26th and 27th Streets, 
cert. Address 92 West 89th Street, New York ’ New York 


Me. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 


(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 


sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
finest instruments. Special advantages for the and Vocal Instruction. 
study of church music and the training of boys’ 220 West 50th Street, New York 
voices. 
Address: 44 West 20th Street, New York CHARLES HEINR( ITH, 


Organist Church of the Ascension. With the 
National Conservatory 
Instruction, Organ and Harmony. 
12 West 11th Street. New York. 


OSCAR SAENGER, 
Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction, Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
PA ee 59th Street, New York 
353 Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart 
Address: 2271 11th Ave., near 173d St., New York. 


ORTON BRADLEY, 
CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 
Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Oper- 
atic répertoire. For terms, &c., address 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 


Mr. TOM KARL, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence—Studio: 18 West 75th Street,New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 

Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry's) and Direc- 

tor of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction Studios: 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 


M. I. SCHERHEY, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Church—Oratorio—Concert—Opera. 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 
servatory in Berlin, 67 Irving Place, New York 


Miss MARIE LOUISE TODD, 
Pianist—Teacher of the Piano. 
Address : 324 West 57th Street, New York. 
“It gives me pleasure to express the high esteern 


in which I hold the piano playing of Miss Todd, , ? 
and my confidence in her ability as a teacher of AD. NEUENDORF F, 
the instrument.”—WwM. MASON. 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CULTURE, “ “ To 
ITALIAN METHOD. E. A. PARSONS, 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street New York. Pianist and Composer 
Knickerbocker Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, New York. 


EMMA K. DENISON 


Vocal Necteiuntiens 
98 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Musical Director. 


Permanent address 
Steinway Hall, 109 East 14th St., New York City. 


Miss ANNIE M. WEED, 
Dramatic Soprano. 
Studio: Room 7, 9 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Permanent address: 438 Manhattan Avenue, 


WILLIAM J. SHEEHAN, 
Basso. FELIX JAEGER, 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales, Vocal Instruction. . . . 
Director Lenox Choral Club. Conductor of Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
Studio: 358 West 22d Street, New York. | VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
—| Studio: 112 East 18th Street, New York. 


LILLIE D7INGELO BERGH, 


(LILLIE BERG) 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 


aa iia “ae ~ ate | AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. | 
Famous method for Voice Development. 230 East 62d Street. 


Vupils prominent everywhere. Interpretation Complete musical education given to students, 
lessons. Mondays, 2 to 4, visitors admitted. from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


Send for prepectue. 
THE VIRA, 110 West 39th St., New York. F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





Miss ADELINA HIBBARD, Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 
VOCALIST anp ‘TEACHER OF 
SINGING, VocaL INsTRuCcTION, 
FRENCH AND ITALIAN METHODs. 


Studio: The Strathmore, 3 East dist Street, New York 


1672 Broadway, New York. PGE ee 
: A. VICTOR BENHAM, 
TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 
Oratorio and Concert Baritone. 142 West 120th Street, New York. 
Solo Baritone Grace Episcopal Church, New York, 


1 C arnegie Hall, New York City RICHARD Z. PERCY, 
Dre. CARL MARTIN Concert Organist and Accompanist. 


Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 
BASSO ner 5th avenue and 29th Street 
wp nagl'y : Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 


Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. THE FROEHLICH SCHOOL OF 
ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, MUSIC, 


_— _ 2117 Madison Avenue, New York City 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION ’ > ¢ ust f IT : 
Teacher of the Eminent Artists E MMA JUCH and a. 2 a oa Raped’ nied a - 
> “ , Pl ork branches of music taug eminent teachers 
MARIE ENGLI 18 Irving Place, New York S: FROEHLICH, Director 


VICTOR HARRIS, Mr. LEO. KOFLER. 








Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. Voice Culture 
Studio: The Alpine, - Organist and Choirmaster St Chapel, 
55 West 33d Street, New York Trinity Parish, Ne w York ithor of “ The Art 
. > , SP of Breathing.”” Address 1 20 Vesey Street. 
Mue.MARGHERITA TEALDI, es \ MAYNAR D GREEN, 
. °3 . ie) ) 
Highest Voice Culture. Ru a 
Room 207 Abbey Building, Vocal T cat her, i ; 
Broadway and 38th Street, New York Studio ia ifth Avenue, New York. 


7 a EA - oo ~ Summer Studio: 3 rue Chateaubriand 
FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, Champs Elysées), Paris. 
BARITONE, Miss ALICE Sarto ROBERTS, 
STUDIO: 8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, Pian 
New York Pupil of Herr Moritz Mo 





h 


CONRAD BEHRENS a ee % y 


»wski , of Be rlin, and 
by 





Opera, Oratorio, Conce ert, Vocal See oa ie: : : 
Instruction. ALBERT GERARD-1 HIERS, 


687 Lexington Avenue, New York ‘Tenor, 


y IN TR Oratorio and Concert— Voice Production 
EDML ND Mc oem = Studio: #49 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
oca structio 
Teacher, Author and Lecturer on important HENRY PRICE 
vocal topics. Send for Circular . 
32 East 23d Street, New York City Bass, 
Oratorio and Concert 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S Care Novello, Ewer & Co., E. 17th St., New York. 
Violin School. J. ELDON HOLE 


Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 









esidence and Studio: Tenor 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y Vocal Instruct nvent St. Elizabeth 
een = Teme Tone Production and Singing. Mondays and 
HARRIE r VIC —— TE WETMORE, | Thursdays 12 East 116th Street. New York 
Pupil of the celebrate TY Sar FIN " 
Mur. FLORENZA p'ARONA. Mr. TORREY T. HULL, 
Oratorio and Concert Soprano—Instruction. Basso, 


an pal MME D'ARONA 

, . ‘ TATE Concert and Ors Vocal Instruction 

HERBERT WILBER GREENE, Address : 2 West 43d Street, New York. 
Vocal Instruction. ROMUALDO SAPIO 
Studio: 19 East 14th Street, New York. , titan xe Sali ae : 
University Connection: & pate : ws juctor to Mme. Adelina Patti, Abbey 
' atl ¢ al srau Opera Co 
Metropoiian College of Musk Vocal Instruction 


Miss GRACE GREGORY, 


SALON SINGER, 


256 West 7ist Street, New York 


For terms, &c., 
Hotel Savoy, 54 





and Fifth Ave., New York. 











will receive pupils from 9 till 1. Recommended >) 4 
by Monsieur J Beate, of Paris; for the past two FLW , RIESBERG ¥y 7 
years his pupil and assistant. Add Ww Solo Pianist and ‘Accompanist, 
Sith Street, York City Instruction—Piano, Organ—Harmony 
Studio ene et New York 

a IZZARE LLO, With the New Y ollege of Music 

; Concert Pianist, Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 

With the National Conservatory 
For particulars address Mezzo ~oprano 
46 West 36th Street, New York Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris 
: apes Italian Method 
GEORGE FLEMING, 23 West 39th Street New York City 
Baritone, SiGNorR GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE, 


Concert and Oratorio 
100 West 125th Street, New York 


FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, Vocal Schoo 


Voice Culture and Singing, FANNIE RICHTER. 
121 West 42d Street, New York 


' 
Baritone 





* _ —— sTTenNcer Concert Pianiste, 

SIEGMUND DEUTSCH, that I 
Prepares poateusonet violinists accordi to ; eR Le on: 

JACQUES on method. Formerly with foston Miss HELEN -L ATHROP. Soprano. 


Symphony an | The odore 1om 





Studio: 58 Hast Soh Street, New York. Miss ELISE LAT HROP, Pianiste. 
TN » TTENS Concerts— Musicales number of pu pi 
ENRICO DUZENSI, Concerts sles” Limited number of pupils 


ge Tenor. 

Will accept pupils for voice culture. Good Mme, LUISA CAPPIANI, 
voices cultivated per contract 

145 East 83d Street, near Lexington Avenue 


PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist, CAROLINE M.z \BEN, 


Pupils accepted T } >; 
. 2acher of Pian« 1d Har 
Studio: Monroe Buildi ng, Room 15. c panes ine Sits mth = d PS lar — Cc 
11 East 59th Street, New York City ertificate from Klindw« 1-Scharwenka Con- 
servatory, Berlin Terms rate 


GEORGE SWEET, recente niente 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
soprano, 
Vocal Instruction. 


International College of Music, “sims? AP" °S rites Avenue, New York. 


Miss Lena Devine is capé 

The eminent violinist Ep. MOLLENHAUER, Director. | art of singing, having practically given evidence 
Mr. Peroli and Miss Clarmont, Piano of her ability to do so. In faith 
Dr. Cortesi, Singing ‘FRANCESCO LAMPERTI.’ 
W. F. T Mollenhaver, Violin and Harmony NICE, March 25, 1889 


Hans Dreher, Pa a ie - 
RAPID ees GUARANTEED. Miss M. LOUISE MUNDELL, 
Teacher of the Voice—Italian School. 


123 West 39th Street, 


New York 











487 5th Avenue, New York 





6 East 42d Street, NEW YORK. 
MARIE PARCELLO, 


Contralto. 
Vocal Instruction Carnegie Hall, Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days and Saturdays. Studio 605 


Studio: 77 New \ ork Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
LACHMUND CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, 


CARL V. LACHMU ND, Director. 
mee aeeorentnenetees et ae aE Teecenes oF INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION 
SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, E. ELSMA , Secretary, 
> Ss St ri 
323 East 14th Street, New York. ‘ibe West Sth Street, New York City 
— - Miss LAURA WEBSTER, 
Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO Violoncellist. 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. ‘ 
For Concerts and Musicals address 


. . 39 East 50th St 
¢@" Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano ~ rest, How Verk City. 


roe ABBIE CLARKSON TOTTEN, 
FLORENCE BUCKINGHAM Soprano Soloist. 
JOYCE, Concerts, Church, Musicales—Piano and Vocal 
Instruction. 147 East 15th Street, New York. 
MONDAYS AT STATEN ISLAND. 


Accompanist. 
42 West 17th Street, New York. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
New York. Boston. 


ARNOLD KUTNER, Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 
BASSO CONCERT AND OR A: TORIO Tenor, BASSO—( oncert, Oratorio... 
VOCAL INSTRUCTI( Oratorio, Concert and Voice Culture 21 Music Hall, Bos 
S i 13 aso am y.). P lof Professo lius Hey, Berlin (teacher of _— , TOL 
= 190 Pith Ave. (Mason & i amlin Bldg.) ma bs ag 3 ae hg Vey — 4% : Mr IVAN MORAWSKI 
MACKENZIE GORDON, great artists) 86 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
, Samer. J. JEROME HAYES, 
Oratorio, Concert and Musicals Wane te 
Address: 62 West 35th Street, New York City. ocal Instruction. 
Studio: Knickerbocker Building 


New York. 


CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 


LESSONS IN SINGING, 
1@ Boylston Street, Bost 


F. W. WODELL, 


3aritone—Oratorio, and Concert 





WALTER HENRY HAL L, J . 1402 Broadway, New York Vocal Instructior 
Conductor Oratorio Club, Brooklyn, N. Y. Di ay A ae = apg hte eenye ~Y- —_ = the Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston 
Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, ivine Paternity, Fifth Avenue and 45t eet Maur. De ANGELIS 
New York; St. Ann's Church, Brooklyn Heights Mr. PARSON PRICE : - 4 A 7 
For terms for Conducting address St. James’ . : . . . pa ad Vocal Culture 
Church, Madison Ave. and 7ist St., New York Voice Culture . . ee 
18 East 17th Street, New York The Copley, Bostor 


Mrs. EvizaseTH CHURCHILL MAYER, “Lean confidently state that Mr. Parson Price's | es ETTA EDWARDS 
Specially recommended by William Shakespere, knowledge of the voice, t al o- i fe male, and | -ViRS 4 ‘ EDWARI ID, 
London his style of singing, en > him » a high rank Delle Sedie i Yersin Sound System, 
VOCAL CULTURE among teachers.” MANUEL GARCIA Vocal Art ‘ French Language 
3 East 41st Street, New York — 7 7 a — ‘ olumbus Avenue, Bostor 
eg ee FERDINAND DUNKLEY, 400 1s Avenue, Boston 
j 7 q ; ' ‘ ) . AOL 
CARL I IQ E, Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composition CARL SOBESKI, 








ie : Teac her of aé t i Lecture Recitals. Te no! 
Pianoforte, Harmony an om position 2 - = “co Song Re als—Voice Culture 
472 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y 21) Boviston Street. Bost 


ARTHUR WHITING, Mr. anD Mrs. CHARLES A. RICE, CLARENCE E HAY. 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert Tenor and Contralto 
Pianist Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal Culture 
Steinway Hall, New York 221 East 19th Street, New York 
LAURA CRAWFORD, KATE PERCY DOUGLAS, THe Daupetin ScHoor or Music, 
Soprano 7 Park Square, Boston 
— JOSEPH EMILE DAUDELIN, Dire 


Teacher of Singit 


14 Tremont Street, Room 1, Bost 


Accompanist—Piano Instruction. 
40 West 93d Street. New York Concert, Church, Oratorio. Vocal Instruction 


157 East 46th Street, New 7 rk ‘ > ne ta . - TL 
HOWARD BROCKWAY, es oe a 
Composer- Pianist Boston _ “-HOOL OF MUSIC 





ces Barna rd, Prir 





Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano l, - 
and Song Interpretation re opley Squa ste 
Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York 


CLARA E. MUNGER, VAN VEAC HTON ROGERS, 
Har pist. 


Te . Singing 
Teacher of Singing 7 Park Square 
2a Park Street, Boston Daudelin School of Mus 


ELLA A. WHEELER, 


Soprano 





Concert, Oratorio Church Vocal Instruction 
Studio-Residence i33 West Sith Street, New York ANNA DICKERMAN DAVIS Bos 
Pupil of and indorsed by Sbrigli ao : rer ota Z ~ .cCyT TN > 
a Vocal Instruction. Miss AAGOT LUNDE, 
ARTHUR D. WOODRUF F, Certificated Pupil of Mme. Cappian Contralto 
Conductor and Teacher of Singing. peck Square, Boston Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruct 


911 Boylston Street, Bost 


STUDIOS H. G. TUCKER, 


8 Pi enue | “ The Ce ene ge ‘ 2c . > 
196 Fifth Avenue, | Bast Orange: N.] Sande. CHARLES L. CAPEN, 
New York Mondays and urcdaye : Teacher of Pianoforte, Organ, Hart 
Chickering Building, 153 Tremont St., Boston and Counterpoint 


Mrs. HARCOURT BULL, MYRON W. WHITNEY — 


Piar Pn tion Bass—Concert and Oratorio ELIOT HUBBA RD, 
113 West Sith Street, New York Vocal Instruction Tenor. 
. = 162 Boylston Street, Boston Oratorio, Concerts. Re als 
Miss BIRDICE BLYE, Pierce Building, Copley Square, B 


MISS WYATT, 
Concert PIANIs1 | 


SUZA DOANE 








| Teacher of Singing—Italian Method “9 
Pupit oF RUBINSTEIN ee — ag distin Py, Esco expression Concert Pianist 
Concerts and Musicales, } _St idio M4 162 Boylston Street., Boston Prize Pupil ~~ . ~. -- V a ry . 
138 East 16th Street, Miss HARRIET A. SHAW, 
New York City Harpist P * 
| | rpist. 
EUGENE CLARKE, | ital dveaun Damen aris. 
Tocal C 2 rtistic Singing LILLIAN SAT SUNS. " oe 
Vocal ¢ iene and are tic Singing, ee eae MARIE ROZE. 
2 West 42d Street, New York. | 4NNE GILBRETH CROSS. Complete artistic preparation — French, 
Mme. von FEILITZSCH, Teacher of Piano, English, Italian. Pose of Voice, Gesture, 


Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston Répe rtoire 


THOMAS TAPPER, THEATRE FOR PRACTICE 
Steinert Hall Hearings in costume before artists, press 


J. FRANK LEVE, : o ; ~~ and managers ; 


162 Boylston Street, Bost 


Mme. GERTRUDE orm 


Vocal Instruction, 


Grand Hotel, Broadway and 3ist St., New York 


64 rue de la Victoire, Paris 


COLONEL HENRY MAPLESON, 


Piano Instruction. 
54 East 80th Street, New York 


GEORGE LEON MOORE, Vane mammneien Director Société Internationale de Musigu 
494 Sennen Street, Boston Manager and Agent for Opera and Concert Artiste 
Tenor. A aGlee aad ouaew Uatetunntion Gar ateiiente 
Oratorio and Concert Q ry NQO S : —e 9 - . 
139 West 4ist Street, New York HOMER A. NORRIS, : OLON! “ MAE —— Pat 
aaa alae Harmony, Counterpoint and Compositior on Retreat 704, ooh, oy, : 
ANGELO De PROSSE, French School Cable addr { Sa Pa 
i ; ; ierce Building, Bostor : , > 3 
Piano—Harmony—Sight Reading. ee a> M. FIDELE KOENIG, 
Coaching Singers for Oratorio, Opera and Concert | ST’ P =N TOWNSEND . . : 
Work 13 West 22d Street, New York STEPHEN jinn END, CHEF DE CHANT—GRAND OPERA 
— , 3aritone. PROFESSEUR DE CHANT 
GWILYM MILES, Concert and Oratorio—Teacher of Singing 54 rue de Ponthieu, Paris 
3aritone 162 Boylston Street, Boston 


Conce d Oratorio ; Mme. ARTOT DE PADILL 
m9 West iz Strect, New York. Mrs. L. P. M¢ yR RILL, ; , DESIREE ARTOT 
Miss EMMA THURSBY Vocal School of Music 839 rue de Prony, 


: The Oxford. Boston Parc Monceau PARIS 
will receive a canes numberof pupils The Ox , Bos 
1 


Vous Beuane : OS Cataare Ran. wow See | CARRIE KING HUNT, SCHOOL AND HOME FOR GIRLS, 


Receiving daysat stu Mon day ¢ ; . 
10 to 12 Residence : 34Gramercy Park Accompanist—Pianist. Paris, France. 
Mapame TH. SALOME, 


WILLIAM OTIS BREWSTER, care je Tremont St. | ren te ee TH 


165 Tremont St., Boston 
Piano, Organ and ¢ ‘om position CHARLES ALBION CLARK, Complete Courses—Mus 
Studio: “* The Chelsea,”’ 222 West 23d St., New York Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. ioe The ry of Music, Re os t 
> a Be FaTIRXUr oO, Tremont Stree esto ictation, nsposition, Har 
FRANK DOWNEY, 140 Tremont Street, Boston paniment Ensemble Musi 


I al Iks on M 











Baritone Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, rom kindergarten t 
Available for Concert and Oratorio. Special at- * - trt n 7 
S -Be . strt n As a 
tention to Voice Placing and Style. Accompanist L y* ic oprano Bass Baritone : b ate professors 
Studio : 539 Fulton Street, Brooklyn Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Soc iety Mus ee Drawing, Dancing, Cuttin 
New York : care MUSICAL COURIER Studio ;_181 Tremont Street, Bost and conversation parlor 


ANNA MILLER WOOD, few parents 
WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 


SANDFORD LATHAM NORCOTT, 
(Graduate of the Leipzig Conservatory of Music.) Contralto First Church 
Teacher of Piano, Organ, Harmony Teacher of Singing—Concerts, Recitals 8 rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN 
Private pupil of Louis Plaidy two years 165 Huntington Avenue, Boston American comfort guaranteed the year 1 
29 East 11th Street, New York Not a stoping ‘plac e, but a Home Bellis, FE 


= > hI Mr. and Mrs. RICHARD, Bathrooms, Light 
Mrs, CLARA A. KORN, BLACKMORE, [r., 8 BOULEVARD EMILE AUGIER, PASSY, PARIS. 
Teacher of Theoretical Branches. ae : “7 gu? 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER, 8 RUE CLEMENT-MAROT, | 
CHAMPS-ELYSEES, PARIS, February 16, 1897. | 


Some Srupio PROGRAMS 


HE Massenet féte given in honor of the French 
master at the Marchesi School was an éclatant suc- 
cess. It was showy, orderly, stylish, enthusiastic, effective 
and of course interesting. The name of Massenet is a 
guaranty of interest anywhere, and the genial master was 
to play the entire program for the benefit of the pupils of 
the school, and for the pleasure of the friends assembled. 
Anybody would suppose that a woman of her experience, 
her prestige and her habit of supremacy would have been 
wholly free from nervousness or timidity in face of the 
occasion. Not so, the good lady was timid, nervous, ex- 
cited and uncomfortable during those terrible preceding 
hours as any pupil of any school before her first ap- 
pearance 
‘* You see,” she said, nervously tapping her fan, ‘‘one is 
never sure of a pupil. A pupil is never sure of herself 
There are so many things—the heat, the crowd, unexpected 
emotion of any kind, dryness of throat, the tension of nerv- 
ousness—one is never sure of them, no matter what con- 
Then many of my best pupils are not 
here, Three of the best prepared are off on engagements, 


fidence one has 


one is married, one is in the south for repose, one is west, 


one is north. Que voulez-vous! Light up, light up!” she 


: : | 
cries to the excited valets, ‘‘light up, decorate, strew flow- | 


ers—I am willing to become bankrupt for success this after- 
noon! It must be a success! And having thus relieved 
her worked up feelings there breaks over her face one of 
those rare, beautiful, surprising smiles which so transform 
and transfigure it, and one’s heart is open toward this 
wonderful woman. One who has been regarding her as the 
stern and severe singing teacher, the untiring conqueror of 
fortune, realizes that Madame Marchesi is a woman like the 
rest of us, a woman with nerves and heart who can feel 
and suffer, and be disappointed, hurt, saddened, offended, 
pleased, just like all of us, and who has passed her life in 
the incessant combat with fate and force and conditions in 
the steady swim up stream, against the strong life current 
which drowns you if you fold your hands an instant, which 
allows no repose and in which the few moments of ecstasy 
are given only to coax on to face a ruder buffet—just like 
all the rest of us 

There was not room to turn over a muff or pat a ribbon 
bow ten minutes before—tiens! what a cheer! Cheer on 
cheer, bravo on bravo, rustle and swish of disturbed silk 
and perfume, and that undefinable silver growl of un- 
broken content. There he is in the midst of them like a 
bumble bee tumbied into a bouquet, both hands in twenty 
pairs of hands all at once, shaking and greeting and smiling 
and talking—not banal and meaningless phrases, but to 
‘‘each after his kind” just the right word. One, he remem- 
bers, had the gout last time he saw her; one has been mar- 
ried, one has been decorated, one has had a son return from 
Algiers, one he heard sing and play so charmingly the other 
day, one has returned from a tournée, and one has written 
a song 

There is nothing he does not know, nothing he does not 
remember, nothing he forgets, no one he does not see; his 
square shoulders, his square, roguish face, his brilliant 
black eyes, his round, brown, pinchable cheeks, his white, 
smooth forehead, his straight locks, mustache and firm 
white hands—nothing ever for one instant still. The sun 
breaking through clouds is the only other thing that is 
just like Massenet’s entry into an assemblage. If ever he 
goes to America you will eat him up. He says maybe he 
will go over ‘‘ next time that Calvé goes.” 





The compositions which were listened to, the master ac- 

companying each one, were 
Les Femmes de Magdala. 
Chant Provengal. 
Roses d’Octobre 
Puisqu'elle a pris Ma Vie 
Alleluia from Le Cid 
Vous Aimerez Demain 
Ouvre tes Yeux Bleus. 
Pensée d’Automne 
Air and gavot from Manon 
Larmes from Werther 
Noél Paién 
A Colombine 
Sevillana 
Air from Hérodiade 
Crépuscule 
Les Enfants 
Situ Veux Mignonne 
Ave Maria from Thais, with violin 
Elégie, with violoncello 
Souvenez-vous. 
Trio from Manon 

All of these had been chosen, of course, for their special 
appropriateness to studio work. None of them rose remark- 
ably from among the others, unless it might be Sevillana, 
a gay Spanish bit; Crépuscule shaded into silence as a bit 
of summer sky at nightfall; Larmes, the Alleluia and the 
group Si tu Vieux, Les Enfants and Crepuscule, which gave 
‘ acl : oe 
opportunity for the most dainty dictional effects, admirably 
executed, it must be said, by an American girl 

The same names heretofore cited in connection with this 
school interpreted the songs each according to her talent 
Miss Ethel Grinnell, Miss Edith Wehner, Miss Winifred 
Bell, Miss Loretta Wethling, Miss Margaret Eden, Miss 
Annie Moulton, Miss Genevieve Weaver, Miss Nina Heller, 
Miss Blanche Sylvana (stage name), Mrs. Staunton and 
Mile. Jessie Kosminska. 

A pleasant incident occurred as an entr’acte. Miss Rose 
Ettinger, a pupil of the school, absent in Berlin until the 
day previous, was not assigned a place on the progam, but 
was present at the concert, and was invited to sing the 
Lakmé Bell Song 
the most engaging manner possible, spoke of her admirable 


Massenet presented the young lady in 


singing of this gem of his friend and confrére Délibes, to be 
sufficient excuse for the interruption in the exercises. Miss 
Ettinger brought down the house through the possession of 


some wonderful upper notes, which seemed like little 


balls of honey dropping down out of the top of her pretty 
| little head 
Massenet sent Madame. Marchesi a charming compli- 


Applause was spirited and compliments many 


mentary telegram 

An entertainment given in their studios by M. and Mad- 
ame Ciampi one evening this week was out of the ordinary 
routine, being a literary and musical program by profes- 


sionals. Artists from various theatres were present and 
gave delightful representations. Le Passé de Monsieur, 


Souvenir du Bal and a Review Militaire were about as inter- 


esting and well given as possible to imagine. The master and 
mistress of the house sang; their little daughter Gabrielle 
played deliciously the piano in solo and accompanied by a 
veteran violinist. Some melodies by M. Ciampi were ac- 
; companied by the Comte de Fontenailles, who is quite a 
musician and amateur. The Ambassador of Italy and his 


wife were present, together with many notables, home and 
foreign 

Madame Ambre-Bouichére convened her second soirée 
musical to do honor to the works of M. Henri Maréchal and 


M. Chas. René, sung by her pupils and accompanied by the 
Among the specially attractive 
numbers of M. Maréchal’s composition were: La Cap- 
tive, after a poem by Victor Hugo; Malgre Mort 
after Jules Barbier Fragments from Calendal, the 


duo of the second act being very attractive Chanson 


distinguished authors. 


Dansée, a charming thing, and Desdémone Endormie, fot 
the violoncello, one of a suite Esquisses V énitiennes., La 
Taverne des Trabans was also interesting. M. Maréchal is 
still a young man, bright, gay, a good story teller and very 
busy musician 

Four of M. René’s works were instrumental, and most 
excellent, by the way. Three of them, for two pianos, 
were unusually worthy and attractive—Féte Polonaise, 
Cortége Norwégien and Paysage. (One must pause to 
praise the admirable playing of Mlle. Fernet, a Conserva- 
toire pupil, who assisted. ) 

Caprice Romantique, a solo by the same author, held the 
audience from the opening to the closing note. Of the 
songs En Route and a barcarolle were very good; so wasa 
berceuse. Des Aéles, with winged accompaniment, one 
might say, was electrifying. Two poems by Guinaud were 
set to charming music likewise—Le Centennaire and A la 
Nature. In fact, it was a very interesting collection, and 
‘Tl a du talent !" was the general expression in regard to 
this young and earnest composer. 

M. Soler, a handsome young Cuban tenor ready for pub 
lic career, and a M. Valores and M. Guerin represented the 
male element in this class. Madame Villanis, Mlle. de 
France, Mile. Doréal, Madame Hémar, Mlle. Mérentié, 
Mile. Olga Landau, Mile. de Pleeug, Madame Verteuil, 
Madame Larramet, Mlle. Hesbert and Mlle. Aubecq were 
the singers. Mlle. Larronde, a first prize violoncello pupil 
of the Conservatoire, played her instrument with authority 


| 


This young girl is one of a family of musicians. The 
mother, a Conservatoire pupil, teaches piano, as do two 
other daughters, and this one violoncello, and they are all 
busy, happy, loyal and musical as can be 
The music of Widor and Max Briich are on the program 
of M. Paul Seguy’s pupils’ concert for February 26 
The violin artist Paul Viardot contributed to the pleasure 
of the musicians at a matinée pupils’ concert given by la 
Baronne Caccamisi in her salons. Miss Bates, Miss Chris- 
tian, Miss Hubbard, Madame Peter and the Comtesse de 
Fontenailles were the interpreters, with the lady of the 
house, who sang divinely Beethoven's Penitence and songs 
of Schumann, Godard, and others 
At the inauguration of the Mapleson artist headquarters 
Massenet and Madame Ferrari were both present as com- 
posers and accompanists of their writings played or sung 
Miss Della Rogers achieved quite asuccess accompanied by 
| both, by Massenet in his Song of Spring and by Mme. Fer 
| rari in a delicious serenade. Miss Adams, Miss Mandelick, 
Miss Potts (d Egremont), George Devoll, Mr Isham, 
Hardy-Thé, Dr. Rykert were other Americans who sang 
| and there were many artists from the Opéra. Mlle. Faliero, 
a star pupil of Mme. Krauss, who is just now makirig quite 
a stir, was expected.. The Baroness Reibnitz sang songs of 
her father, Mr. Schlesinger. A large number of people 
were present 
The Salomé School St. Germain was the scene of an in- 
teresting concert of the works of M. Bourgault-Ducoudray 
The master, who is professor of musical history at the Con 
servatoire, presided. As a novelty a class in solfége taught 
in the school was heard 
rELL HOW THE GIRLS SANG 
That is an ugly question! To describe just how all those 


either to plaster out a lot of 





girls sang would be me 
smeary little adjectives that meant absolutely nothing, o1 


to make a lot of people very uncomfortable. To specify dis- 
tinctly the cases of incontestable value and satisfaction—a 
quoi bon, nobody would believe the judgment except the 
incontestables, and they know their value well enough now 
| These people don’t reflect that the manager's eye only asks 

after the merit of the names it sees. Nobody wants to 


bother with merit—life is too short. They won't even take 





plain up and down criticism from a teacher, much less an 
outsider Unless a teacher is ‘‘awful nice” and ‘ good 
n’ kind,” and takes back corrections by compliments, they 
pick up and go to some other teacher 

Besides, as it appears, ears do not hear alike. What one 
hearer finds execrable the dear lady in the next chair finds 
superb and charming, or at least trés gentille. So what is 
the use? If it would really help the girls and raise the 
standard of conditions one would do anything on earth 
But what is the use of measuring without a unit of measure; 
of weighing without a unit of weight, or of comparison 
without a standard! Ask the echoes of Immortal Fame five 
years from now how those some 300 people sang 


x * 


LITTLE FOLK AT THE PIANO, 
An interesting class in piano at the Conservatoire is that 
of M. Delaborde This esteemed protessor was a pupil 
among others, of Von Biilow, the recognized Beethoven 


authority He is dearly loved by his pupils, as well he 
might be, be ing dé voted to their w ell-being, body and soul 
and having always proud results at the competitions 


By the way, it should be made clear that the final com- 


petition at the close o 1e course is not alone made the test 


of standard by which pupils are judged at the Conserva 


toire 
We often hear people say at such time “Oh, how can 
the poor child do herself justice, nervous, frightened, 
It is dreadful to lose a prize mn one hearing 
&¢ Also we find discontent the listeners at the 





final concours, who decide that this one has played 


better than another anc of the jury is 





not just. It is not this way at al 
Every three months from the time the pupil enters the 


class, through the entire three, f 





examinations of that class before the regular jury of twelve 
nen. At every examination the pupils are marked sepa 
rately by each man of the twelve, and the marks averaged 


and these averages are again averaged, with the final 





examination, which is public Not only this, but each 
case is conned and studied over and account taken 
ot natural apt tudes ot degrees ot patience pers¢ 
verance, sincerity, earnestness, courage, real music love 
&c. The pupils are watched, noticed, commented on as 


are apprentices in a silversmith’s workshop, because these 


‘ 


pupils are paying no money; teachers and jury are getting 


nothing from them at so much a month The state, which 
supports the institution, is looking to that institution for 
artists, not commercants—for people who will do the state 


The mere playing of one con 


honor and add to its glory 
certo will not warrant faith in this. The whole bearing 
tendency and character of the mind in its relation to art 
its loyalty, reverence, perseverance, nobility, &c., must al 
be taken into account 

So this jury weégAs these students from entrance to de- 
parture; the last examination is only an exposition, The 


audience cannot know. This very week a good man, one 
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of the first musicians in France, went out of his way the 
entire width of the city, and on a cold, wet day at that, to 
visit ina simple, modest home the people who happened 
to know a family one of whom had been admitted recently 
to the Conservatoire, and for whom he felt in a sense re- 
sponsible, being on the jury of admission. He did not go 
to the family direct, which would have been partial; he 
visited with those who knew the study and habits of the 
girl. He wanted to know if she worked; if her interest 
was genuine; if she had to be forced or coaxed, or if the 
spring was native. He wanted to know if her talent was 
based on sterling material. And he had not one earthly 
thing to gain (as we count gain) by putting himself out 
that cold, wet, muddy day to feel the pulse of that one little 
art patient. (Beautiful, beautiful, and all that here!) 
Another thing which is misunderstood is the practice 
adopted by foreigners and students froin the provinces of 
coming into town some months in advance and taking some 





lessons from a Conservatoire professor. 

‘*Oh, ho !” sneers the foreign skeptic, ‘‘can’t get in with- 
out the protection of a professor, eh!” 

No ‘‘protection” about it. Suppose you are going to 
take an apprentice into your silver shop, what an advantage 





certos and sonatas and huge classical scores by heart, so 
modest and gentle and inquiring, and gets into the singing 
districts outside, where great, big, grown women, with all 
their proud robustfulness cannot sing the most idiotic 
song of one verse with about half an idea and half a dozen 
words, without their m-u-sic, and turnings and twistings of 
pages and rustling of bracelets and letting leaves dangle, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Louise J. Ill. 


ISS LOUISE J. ILL, whose picture appears 

in this issue of THe Musicat Courier, is a capable 
young contralto artist of active ambition and most promis- 
ing possibilities, which will no doubt be developed by her 


| into a successful musical future. 


and fussings, and tiresome hunting of words, and jumpings | 


to ‘‘catch a glance,” one is led to cry out: 
‘* What the matter with 
singers?” 


on earth is the brains of 
* * # 

Before passing from this subject I want our people to 
know and to realize and think about and feel proud of a 
good, sweet, modest little music teacher away down in 
Texas, America, who has had the musical insight, the 
patience, perseverance, the knowledge and the conscience, 
not only during her lifetime, to raise up about her a num- 
ber of earnest and capable musicians, but to prepare her 


little granddaughter in such a way that by the addition of 


that he should be a little with an older apprentice, if noth- | 


ing but ‘‘to learn the ways of the place.” By a few weeks’ 


or few months’ study with one of the professors a stranger 


gathers an idea of the spirit of the house, of what is to be | 
expected, of the literature studied and of the underwork | 


pursued in the institution of which strangers are ignorant. 
Time is saved and mind prepared in this way and, if time, 
music studied. 

To go back to M. Delaborde'’s class. 
pupils in it, in two divisions of six each, with a two hours’ 
lesson, which is just about like having a private lesson. 


There are twelve 


For | 
| 


the private three-monthly examinations each pupil plays | 


alone on the stage before the jury assembled around the 
famous green covered table in the hall below. The other 
pupils, with their mothers, wait in a little ante-room out- 
sidc, and each one receives the final little pat on sash or 
curls fom the loving, trembling hand of the mother, who 
has ‘‘1eft everything” that morning to be with her child 
through the trying hours. The good old guardian in uni- 
form, who seems as 1f he might have been there since the 
Revolution, and who calls each girl's name and opens and 
shuts the fateful door, is very fond of the children, and 
cheers them up with a kind word as they pass, or a funny 
one, as, for instance, announcing the famous! Aurore sonata 
as ‘‘]’Horreur” to make one serious little thing laugh. 

The salle in which they are examined is called the Salle 
des Traques. Traques is a word here which means stage 
fright! The only knowledge they get of the standing 
gained at these examinations is by the success or failure 
at the last competition. But it may be imagined how the 
poor little ‘‘ traques” gather at the bottom of the old stone 
stairs to wait their professor’s descent after his conference 
with the jury, and the chorus of ‘‘ Dites donc, maitre’ est-ce que 
jai bien joué?” &c; and small wonder that the little bouquet 
of violets in his button hole goes to pieces before the fevered 
little finger tips that would pluck the secret from inside the 
The good man dearly loves violets. 


big shaggy overcoat. 
He gives a little bouquet of them as prize once in two weeks 
iv the best sight reader. On the morning of the examina- 
tion the twelve blue perfumed balls roll out of the finest 
and whitest of linen handkerchiefs upon the well dusted 
piano cover to adorn the apron strings of his ‘‘chére petites.”’ 


Last examination day the finale of the famous I’ Aurore 


| 





sonata was played—the Waldstein with us; two played the 
finale of the Appassionata; the Variations Serieuses were also | 


played, and the Hammer Clavier sonata, first movement, all 
from memory of course. One beautiful little girl of thirteen 
played her op. 22 in B flat without a slip--the dear little 
thing! The only remark made was ‘‘Tut'emballes mon 
enfant,” signifying ‘‘ You are running away with yourself,” 
referring toher temperament of fire. 
one of our best violoncellists. 
the very beginning of the Conservatoire course, with the 
solfége alphabet, and has taken the medal in every study 
$0 far, her solféges, her little harmonies, her dictations and 
sight readings, her scales and touches, and all her little 


no doubt heading for. a premire prix. 
When one turns away from these children with their con- 


She is a daughter of | 
This little girl commenced at 


a few very few preparatory lessons here she was able to 
enter into the advanced piano class of this severe and ex- 
ceptional musical institution, the Conservatoire of France. 
I refer to Mrs. Grunwald, whose granddaughter Lucy, a 
product of home training and home teaching, is here 1n- 
stalled a favorite in the Conservatoire. And I want to add; 
too, that a good third of the cause of arrival at this enviable 
position is due to the fact that the girl was drought up on 
solfege and harmony. Solfége! She was not 
allowed to touch the keys till her brain had visited with the 
composition, till she knew it and of it, and all about it, 
could read it up and down and backward by solfége, and 
understand its sound families by means of harmony. She 
learned sight reading thus and intelligence thus, and artis- 


Solfege! 


tic obedience and reverence, and her brain was cultured. 
And those are the things, supplementing talent, which got 
her into the Conservatoire. 

Mrs. Grunwald is only disconcerted when reference is 
made to these things, but good example is more to be de- 
sired than good humor, and every teacher of both instru- 
mental and vocal music should be compelled by law to com- 
mence with solfége and harmony. 


**# 


Reference has heretofore been made to a most excellent 
institution of music in Paris called l’Ecole Beethoven for 
the express purpose of making piano teachers. It is in 
fact a sort of musical normal school, than which nothing 
could be more ardently desired at this stage of musical 
progress in all countries. 

One of the regular concerts of the school was given in 
the Salle Pleyel this week. In the concert the classes of 
young children played under the immediate direction of the 
young pupil teachers, the whole under the surveillance of 
the directress, who also directed 1n turn the playing of the 
teachers themselves. It seems a most excellent and com- 
mendable work, and is under the patronage of the best mu- 
sicians, M. Guilmant among them. 

Where in the world such an exquisite collection of pieces 
suitable to all these small people is found is a mystery to 
Over fifty pieces were played at this concert! Schu- 
mann, if you please! Beethoven, Méhul, Martini, Weber, 
Tschaikowsky, Chaminade, Chopin, Schubert, 
Weckerlin, Wachs, Luigini, Paradies, Thomé, Délibes, God- 
ard, Mendelssohn, Keller, Handel, Grieg, Bizet, Chabrier, 
It is a strong temptation to write out 
The work was divided in 


many. 


Gounod, 


Lazzari, Godefroid. 
the program. Perhaps later on. 
four parts by interesting childhood diversions—singing, 
fairy stories, and saynétes-bouffe. The utmost good humor 
and pleasure prevailed for several hours. 


FanNiE EpGar THoMAs, 


Still Another Sternberg Pupil.—On Monday, March 1, 
Miss Mary Wanamaker Miller, a pupil of Constantin von 
Sternberg, of Philadelphia, gave her début concert in Cen- 
tury Hall, playing a long and ambitious program of Bach, 
Chopin, Brahms, MacDowell, Liszt, Wagner and the quin- 
tet by Schumann. Her success was signal and spontane- 


knowledges up into this superior piano class, whence she is | ous; the Evening Telegraph summarizes it in the words 


‘* Music lovers will be glad to recognize her among those 
of whom the city may be proud.” 


Seated in a cozy Turkish corner of a charmingly arranged 
music room, adorned with paintings, statuary and souvenirs 
which she has accumulated in her travels in Europe, Miss 
Ill told the story of how, at the early age of four years, 
while still in kindergarten, her pronounced musical talent 


asserted itself. At that time she sang correctly second 


| soprano in part music, and from then on to eighteeen years 
| of age continued to attract considerable attention musically. 





Miss III is one of a talented ,German family, cultivated, 
wealthy and refined, who occupy a prominent social position 
in Newark, N. J. 

It can be readily presupposed that the idea of a profes- 
sional career was distasteful to this independent young girl's 
family, but her strong talents would not be held back from 
free and liberal exercise, and at the age of eighteen Miss 
Ill went abroad for a thorough course of study, which was 
for some time pursued under Frl. Dobbler, to whom Miss 
Ill credits much of her knowledge of the first principles of 
vocalism. She then returned to America and took a four 
years’ course with Professor Woloff, of New York. Thor- 
oughly impressed with the musical principles of this 
teacher, and with the amount of training and experience 
calculated to guide her future in vocal art, she again re- 
turned to Europe, her objective point being Saxony. Here 
she was engaged for a series of musical performances, in 
for high praise 


} 


which she appeared so successfully as to call 
from the press 

During this period of her success Miss Ill kept constantly 
in touch on all points of vocalism with the best German 
masters of the voice and was as devoted to her studies and 
daily practice as when she was a young student, believing 
then, as she still believes, that music is an art demanding 


unremitting care and study. 


Miss IIl’s voice is an unusually lovely one. She has 
an unusually wide range, singing withease from lower 


has much dramatic ability 


She 


versatility, 


, 
aito. 


B flat in 
much 


D to 


and successful 


vocal being equally 


in colorature work as in broad and sustained phrases 
Her repertory is large, 
successfully sung are 
Rhinegold, Walkiire, 


She sings Schubert and Schumann songs, 


and among the operas she has 


Trovatore, Le Prophéte, Fra 


Diavolo, Lohengrin, William Tell, 


Aida and others 


also Brahms, Franz, Helmund and those of the modern 


French school, as well as a large repertory of English 
songs and Italian arias. Miss III's voice, large volumed, 
sympathetic and under good control, adapts itself to various 
musical conditions. She is, however, especially qualified 
for the field of church music, oratorio and « 


At her own recital in Wissner Hall, Newark, January 28, 


oncert work 
she undoubtedly scored a most pronounced success. The 
program and criticisms of this concert have duly appeared 
in THE MusicaL Courier 

Miss Il was the contralto soloist at the annual Press Club 
concert in the Krueger Auditorium February 16. She is en- 
gaged for a series of concerts and recitals in Wissner Hall, 
Newark, and in the early spring she will probably give a 
recital at the Waldorf, assisted by metropolitan artists 

Miss Ill has pending offers for a number of church choir 
positions in New York for May 1, which she will, however, 
take time to consider. 

Though with many years’ experience, this singer isa young, 
very charming woman, being still in her twenties. In ap- 
pearance she is tall, fair and fragile, and looking at her one 
wonders where the large voice can come from. Study and 
art have done much for her, but she has naturally the gift 
of a beautiful voice. Miss IIl’s stage presence is interest- 
ing and dignified. She 
hances her attraction as a singer, and possesses a womanly 


has various attributes which en 
nature and atrue modesty always pleasant to meet in an 
artist. Her success ought to be assured, and we may look 
for a future for this talented young artist. 

All communications should be addressed to her manager, 
Miss Mabel Lindley Thompson, Wissner Hall, Newark, 


N. J. 
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6 RUE St. Remy, LIEGE, BELGIUM, / 
‘ebruary 12, 1897. § 


C ESAR THOMSON was the magnet that 

drew me away from the German capital to Liége. It 
took a very strong one to do it, for I love Germany and the 
Germans, their language and musi Six and a half years 
I have lived among the Teutons 

However, a knowledge of the Belgian school is indispen- 
sable for a violin virtuoso. Of the two great Belgian mas- 
ters, Thomson and Ysaye, the former is unquestionably the 


greater teacher. For advanced students I do not think his 


equal can be found in all the world. He is a marvelous in- 
structor! He teaches one how to get the greatest effect 


with the least effort. Who has not been impressed on hear- 


ing Thomson play, with the ease with which he overcomes 





the greatest difficulties 


the Philharmonie in Berlin a new concerto by Reinhold 


in December he played at 





Becker. It is an exceedingly difficult work, and I was 
astonished at the way he played it. He walked over moun- 
tains of technicalities as if they were nothing, and he kept 
up a tremendous tone all the time. I marveled all the more 


because I knew he had practi ed the concerto ve ry little ; in 
fact he hadn't taken the trouble to learn it from memory, 


and he memorizes very easily. 





t without 


After the performance I asked him how | 
hard practice. He replied, ‘‘ It is not practice, it is science 


that I rely upon 


And he spoke the truth It is the science of his method 
more than hard work that has made César Thomson what 
he is. The stories one hears about his practicing ten and 


twelve hours a day are myths. Of course he has practiced, 
but never more than four or five hours a day. There are 
hundreds of violinists quite unknown to the world who have 
practiced fully twice as much as this artist. 

At present Thomson does almost no practice at all; when 
not concertizing he often does not touch his violin for weeks 
at a time, except in the few lessons that he gives. In the 
summer he goes away with his sailboat and does not see a 
violin for three months. Yet he has his marvelous technic 
and equally marvelous bowing always at his command! 
Even after the summer vacation he is ready for the concert 
stage after from two to three days’ practice 

How is this to be explained ? It is hismethod. His violin 
study is more dead work than manual labor. About the 
mysteries of this most extraordinary man’s method I shall 
have something more to say, something that I think will in- 


iture day 


terest violinists, at some f 

I had always heard of Thomson as a transcendental 
technician, but, further than that, nothing. Many and great 
were the surprises in store forme. Why, from a violinistic 
standpoint, Thomson is the greatest living performer! 
What atone he has! Large, full and pure as crystal; it is 
all tone, there is not a bit of wood scraping or of scratch- 
ing. Joachim, whose tone is so muc h admired in Germany, 
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scratches every time he brings out a sforzando on the G_ parents of the present opera goers breathed fifty years ago 


string, and you can often hear the wood of his bow scraping It is there to stay; it can’t get out, as there is no outlet 
on the strings. Some people say there is character in Joa- for it 

chim’s scratching, and they find it ‘‘schén,” but I don’t see The Belgians, like the French, know nothing whatever of 
it. He certainly does not produce such beautiful tonal hygiene * 

effects as Halir, who takes the lead among modern German wile 

classical violinists. The violinist Willy Burmester is making a triumphant 


Thomson's bowing technic is, as stated above, fully as Concert tour in England, acco1 by the pianist 





e ay > u he } tter not or n nir le 
great as his left-hand technic; he has absolute command of | Ernest Hutcheson. The latter is not only an admirable 
the bow, and can do whatever he likes with it without mak- | 80/0 pianist; he is also an accompanist of Tare Skill and 
ing the least preparation. taste. When he played with Burmester in Berlin last Nov 


: ‘ “omy iT ' 1 ver ] Imired All 
Personally I came here principally to study interpreta- | ember his accompaniments were universally admired, Al 
tion, especially of modern works of the French and Bel- | Musicians agreed that they had seidom heard a pianist ac- 


gian school company with such delicacy and discrimination. Burmeste 


Thomson is broad-minded, and says a violinist should | Says that with Hutcheson he can play as he pleases; what 


play the works of every school. This is a point that I | eve! liberties he fancies to take the is always just 





| greatly admire in the Belgians, Thomson and Ysaye, and | with him, and never a little ahead or behind, When Bur 
I think it would be a good thing for the latter day Berlin | Mester makes an American tour it is to be 











school if a little more of this idea could be infused into it. | Hutcheson will go with him 
Lessons with Thomson are intensely interesting He a"~« 
plays a great deal himself, and there 1s a marked difference César Thomson is at present away on a three weeks’ con 
| between his playing in the lessons and before the public cert tour in Poland and Hungary On the 4th he played 
; In the lessons he is brimful of fire, enthusiasm and | with great success at Warsaw the newconcerto in A minor 
energy, and he knows how to infuse these qualitic s into the | } y Becker. and on the &th he aroused tremendous enthu 
pupil sefore the pupil Thomson makes no outward dis- | giacm in Bi dapest rhomson is 
play of enthusiasm ; there he presents a composed, an im-| the favorite violinist at Vienna. 
pressive appearance—the appearance of a philosopher; so | among other tl 1s, Sarasate’s Zigeunerweisen, which the 
it seemed to me when I first heard him. Yet I do not find composer himself, who is also a great favorite with the 
| his playing cold in public. To meit is intensely interesting. | Austrians. had played the previous eveni at the same 
| In fact, of the large number of great violinists I heard dur all. Sarasate’s success was quite overshadowed by Thom- 


y iV Z in Be none srested . . : — ‘ 
ing my stay in serlin none interested me more than son's, especially with Zigeunerweisen Thomson has taken 
Thomson a great liking to the Becker concerto and has made it his 


My last letter from Berlin must have been lost in the mail, | principal program number for the present tout 












































| as it did not appear. This was unfortunate, for it contained | He will be heard here in a long program the end of this 
accounts of Thomson's three concerts and of the début of | month. Early in March he will play in Brussels, together 
Sophie Jaffé, a young Russian girl whom I heard twice with Ysaye, the Bach concerto in D minor for two violins 
| once with piano and once with orchestra. I donot think it | I shall go over with him, for tNe opportunity of hearing two 
| too strong a statement to say that Miss Jaffé is the greatest | such giants play together is too rare to be missed Thom 
violinist of her sex. I certainly never heard any female | son has fifteen pupils at the conservatory, but he teaches 
play the violin as she does. She has eve requisite of a | there very littk He takes but few private pupils. He 
great performer, perfect technic, full singing tone, excel- | has now five, all foreigner here is but one American 
lent bowing, warmth, sentiment, marked individuality and | besides myself, Mr. Alfred Donaldson Wickes, of New 
—what I admire in her most of all and what is rare among | York 
girl violinists nowadays—wezblichkeit. She is thoroughly Thomson is a bicycle entl ast and can be seen riding 
feminine and does not try to play like a man. It was re- | every pleasant afternoon when he is in town. He makes a 
freshing to hear a young girl so thoroughly equipped—all the | picturesque figure on the wheel with his impressive face 
technics of violin playing, so thoroughly an artist, yet so and his long locks flowing the wind Madam« homson 
free from amazonian tendencies is a charming woman and is well suited to be the wife of a 
Miss Jaffé’s playing is, in short, genial (in the German | genius, which is not an easy réle to pla 
sense of the word), and she is bound to make her way . 
*” # 
i Last summer I wrote the first three of a series of article 
on bowing. It has been very gratifying to learn that they 
Liége is an interesting old town of 160,000 inhabitants. | were read wit! erest and profit by ents. I have re 
Musically it is very dull after Berlin. The Conservatory is ceived no less than twenty-one letters of thanks and appre- 
the life of the town in concert matters. It is a large insti- | ciation—seventeen from the United States and four from 
tution, and as the violin school is the best in the world, I | Canada. Those of these letters containing questions I have 
shall write something about the standard later. Vocally it | answered privately already. Some of them contain ques- 
is not so good, nor does the piano department rank very tions on matters of general interest t ni hl 
high. I do not see how it can when the students have | mone to discuss in these co is soon as tim 
such bad instruments to practice on. The Belgian pianos ARTHUI 
are absolutely the worst I ever heard; they are unfit to be 
played on Florence Terrel’s First Recital.—Miss Florence Tet 
Thomson had in his parlor a superb Steinway grand, and | Tel the young pianist who has received her entire musical 
one in his music studio at Bechstein Hal education from Mr. Alexander Lambert, and who was heard 
There is grand opera here about four s a week, The | with Walter Damrosch last winter, will give her first pian 
orchestra is good, the singers indifferent prices are low, | Tecital in Carnegie Lyceum Thursday afternoon, March 11 
ranging from $1.25 down to 10 cents. On Mondays per- | She will be assisted by Miss Gertrude May Stein in the 
formances are given at half price, which brings the cheapest | following program 
seats down to 5 cents. What would the boxholders of the | V@™iations =: N 
Metropolitan Opera House say to opera at 5cents? And | songs — ~ 
you get two operas at that, for they like to give you your : Miss Ste 
money's worth here. William Tell and Faust are on to otc on . 
night, Carmen and Trovatore to-morrow. Wagner is not Vals Mos ‘ke vsk 
given at all, and other German composers very seldom M 
French or Italian opera is the rule. Massenet and Saint Ce - : 
Saéns are great favorites. The opera house is a large old | Ballade Ch 
building, utterly devoid of ventilation If you {want to | “onata S 
know what stale air is—guaranteed genuine—sit through a tsa tle ‘ : 
performance here It is the self-same air that the grand- | Miss Terr 
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Selected Writings of Hans von Bulow. 


HE volume of the Selected Writings of Hans 
von Bilow, forming the second part of the Briefe und 
Schriften, contains a series of his contributions to the 
press, a reprint of his paper on Wagner's Faust overture, 
in thirty pages, published as a pamphlet in 1860, and a hith- 
erto unpublished article, Das Musikalische Leipsic in 
Seinem Verhalten zu Richard Wagner. 

Like the volume of letters, this is edited and annotated 
by his widow, Frau Marie von Biilow, and it exhibits him 
as a teacher and as a champion, not only for the music of 
the future, but for all unappreciated or misjudged talent. 
Most of the papers here collected were written in the midst 
of a restless life, ‘‘ between reading and rehearsal, between 
a railroad journey anda concert,” and make no pretension to 
literary style. Nor can it be expected that under such cir- 
cumstances there is in them a carefully weighed apportion- 
ment of praise or blame, or a perfect consistency of opin- 
ion. They form, however, a complete picture of the musical 
development of Germany from the period when the re- 
formatory movement started by Robert Schumann was 
pushed forward by Richard Wagner and Franz Liszt, and 
the great musical esthetic war broke out. 

These writings of Biilow’s fall into two great divisions, be- 
fore and after his sojourn at Munich. During the first fifteen 
years that these articles cover, from 1850 to 1865, he was 
fighting unceasingly for the cause of Die Zukunft; from 
1865 to 1869 there is a blank, for during this time his labors 
as teacher, virtuoso and conductor at Munich left him no 
time for literary work. At the end of this epoch came the 
great turning point in Biilow’s life, and respecting this Frau 
von Biilow writes to tell how ‘‘ the artist in the zenith of his 
life was torn from the soil in which he had artistically taken 
root by personal considerations of an imperative character, 
and to trace the influence which this radical change had on 
his final development does ffot fall within the scope of this 
work. That, however, the musician Biilow, the enthusi- 
astic defender of the composer Liszt, cannot be separated 
from the man Biilow under the fascinating influence of a 
powerful personality ; that rather the one must be explained 
by the other, let it be here briefly remarked that the per- 
sonal relations of the younger to the older master remained 
untouched by all phases of his external career and inner 
development. 


But as no expression corresponding in | 


breadth and character to his previous contrary declarations | ice in the Prophet and worship a galvanized sun.” A 





| of the opera Messiah. 


was given of his profound change of judgment on Liszt's | 


works—although psychologically explicable—these writings 
cannot be regarded as a complete representation of his posi- 
tion toward the musical phenomena of his time.” In addition 
to this gap in Biilow’s writings Frau von Biilow notes 
another omission, the want of any thorough statement of 
his relations to the works of Johannes Brahms. 

In the selection of the pieces here reprinted the editor 
follows the only true, satisfactory plan, of omitting all that 
was of merely temporary interest and giving neither too 
much nor too little. It is to be regretted in these days of 
‘*biographies,” ‘‘memoirs,” ‘‘remains” and the like that 
all editors do not bear in mind, as Frau von Biilow has done, 
the master’s own precept, that to insure immortality we 
must cast off what is mortal, still more what is already 
dead. 

The minor divisions of the first great division are four in 
number. ‘The first contains Bulow’s contributions during 
his yearat the Berlin University in 1850 to the Adend 
Post democratische Zeitung, as it styled itself. Till this 
journal, which he afterward described as ‘an anarchist 
organ,” opened its columns to him he could not find an en- 
trance into the close circle of the German press for a word 
in behalf of Wagner, and thus of his first writing, a Re- 
view with Contentsof Wagner's Kunst and Revolution, no 
trace remains. It is probable, however, that its purport can 
be ascertained by reference to three article published in the 
Abend Post in 1850, reviewing Wagner's Kunstwerk der 
Zukunft, which are not repeated in this volume, because 
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they are not signed with Biilow’s initial, and might thus be 
challenged as unauthentic. 

In 1851-2 Biilow was at Weimar, and to this period 
belongs the article, described as ‘‘ manuscript,” on Leipsic 
and Its Relations to Richard Wagner. It is in reply to an 
attack on Richard Wagner in the Leipsic Grenzboten. It 
is decidedly entertaining. Wagner was thenat Dresden, 
where Rienzi had been very successful, and the success 
led to his appointment as head of the Royal Conservatory. 
Leipsic was in all its glory. The presence of Schumann 
and Mendelssohn inflamed Leipsic’s local patriotism and 
everything at Dresden was called barbarian. The Leipsic 
orchestra under the glorious Felicissimus looked down with 
pity on the sleepy Dresden orchestra under Reissiger with 
his unearthly phlegm. Leipsic represented progress, Dres- 
den was content to wear the periwig and never dreamed of 
competing with its neighbor. Leipsic ignored Dresden, 
and deemed that no good thing could come out of it. 

Some esthetic commercial men who had ex fassant heard 
Rienzi came back with terrible accounts; it was noisier 
than Meyerbeer, and at Leipsic Meyerbeer was Anti-Christ. 
Did not the conceited Wagner call Mozart’s and Beethoven's 
works stencils, sch/abonenarbeit? He never said so, but 
what of that? ‘Leipsic’s indignation became furious, and 
Wagner was ‘‘a dilettante in opera as Berlioz was in sym- 
phony.” For a composer to write a libretto was no novelty ; 
Lortzing had done it before. Then came the performance 
of Tannhduser at Dresden, and Leipsic heard rumors that 
the composer of Rienzi had ceased to Meyerbeerize and was 
making serious, solid efforts so Leipsic would have the 
overture to Tannhduser in concert. The performance was 
a genuine execution; the face of the conductor was enough 
to make the public unfavorable. Mendelssohn cleared him- 
self of the stain by the remarks he addressed to Wagner 
after a performance of Tannhduser at Dresden. 

After Mendelssohn's death Leipsic split up into factions. 
One worshipped Schumann and decried Mendelssohn's 
merits; the other lauded the pupils of Mendelssohn, and 
had wished Rietz to be his successor. Both parties agreed, 
however, that a reform in opera was the next task of mu- 
sic. With failure of Schumann's Genoveva and Rietz’s Cor- 
sair Leipsic abandoned her hopes of being the Bethlehem 
At this moment of depression an- 
other party arose, determined to get rid of all things classi- 
cal, and it was so happy that ‘‘it hastened to dance on the 


strong middle party, however, would not so recklessly turn 
its back on its past, and joined the dissatisfied ones, ‘‘ who, 
perhaps, saw in the closing scene the three remarkable 
apologies for the conservative trinity, the family (Robert), 
religion (Huguenots) and property (Prophet), vanish in 
an unsavory mist. They began to look outside Leipsic; 
they made pilgrimages to Weimar, where Wagner's music 
dramas, under the zegis of Liszt, had had enormous success. 
At length Leipsic confessed that Wagner's works were 
‘‘very interesting,” then that he was the first and only 
German operatic composer, and that the opponents of the 
new movement would have to deal with a great power. 

We have given this summary of the ‘‘ manuscript,” as it 
is new. It was intended for the Neue Zeitschrift der 
Musik, but rejected by Franz Brendel, who, however, pub- 
lished a second communication, the first paragraphs of 
which cover to a certain extent the same ground. In the 
other articles what a procession of names passes before us! 
The gezstlose Jenny Lind, who, unable to win triumphs 
over the Latin nations, made the German and Anglo-Saxon 
races her dupes, by appealing to their cardinal virtue, 
‘‘Prudery.” ‘‘ The incredible success that she owed to the 
nimbus of blond virginity with which she invested herself— 
French or Italians would, perhaps, have hissed a Madonna 
—must have surpassed her highest speculations.” Yet com- 
pared with Sontag she is an Undine who has some sus- 
picion that there are such things as souls and longs to have 
one, while the latter cares not whether there are souls or no, 
and is happy in her soullessness. 

Lindpaintner, who in 1833 was Court capellmeister at 
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Stuttgart, as a composer is not worthy to undo the latchet 


of Spohr’s shoes, and as a director stands far below Franz 
Lachner, to whose conducting the scandal of the Tannhiuser 
overture at Munich may be attributed. These remarks 
on the South German opponents date from the year, 1853-4, 
and to the period of his second sojourn in Berlin, the ten 
years from 1855 to 1865, we owe the above mentioned 
pamphlet on Wagner's Faust overture and a tribute to the 
memory of his friend Eduard Fischel. Fischel had been a 
‘* fellow soldier” with Biilow in the troublous times of the 
year 1848, and came to his defense when all the Berlin 
He is now 
with 


journals were personally bitter against him. 
almost forgotten, but was also a ‘fellow soldier” 
Biilow in the battle for Wagner. In this period of his Ber- 
lin life Biilow was busy as a teacher, and the first fruit of 
this professional career was seen in his article on Alkan, 
published in 1857, whom he describes as a pathway from 
Chopin to Liszt, just as Kessler is the pathway to Chopin, 
and in his article on Ernst Haberbier. Biilow in these 
years, in addition to his contributions to the Leipsic journals, 
the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik and the Anregungen fir 
Kunst, wrote for the Berlin papers and was fora year 
music critic for the Berliner Feuerspritze. In 1856 he 
began to write for the Neue Berliner Musikzettung and 
the Echo, but from 1864 
clusively to Die Fackel ; but none of these contributions to 
Die Fackel can be traced except one which was reprinted 
in the Musitkzeitung. In all these a 
greater clearness and matureness of his views became con- 


he confined himself almost ex- 


Niederrheinische 


spicuous, and the collection of these articles forms a group 


that indicates the from the earlier to the later 
Biilow. 

It has already been pointed out that there was a pause of 
several years in Biilow’s literary activity. Down to 1865 he 
was assiduously writing the Music the 
Future, but when he went to Munich his numerous engage- 
left him no time 


pre ZTESS 


in behalf of of 
ments as director, virtuoso and teacher 
for work with his pen. Then in 1870 came his divorce from 
Liszt's daughter Cosima, the present Cosima Wagner, and 
his departure from Munich 

He then took up his abode in Florence, where 
concerts and chamber music, 


he organ- 
ized a series of permanent 
with successful results, for the diffusion of German music 
His first article from Italy, August 
not dedicated to Italian art, but to Karl Tausig, who had 
The next is on Lohengrin in Bologna, which 
but a confidential 


22, 1871 


22, , was, however, 
lately died 
is described as ‘‘ Not a leading article, 
talk” (in Australian style), published through a diplomati 
German policy, he says, has freed the Italian 
the form of 


indiscretion 
race from French slavery; German musi 
Richard Wagner will free it from the yoke of French cor- 
ruption. Thisaccount of one of the first attempts to inter- 


in 


nationalize Wagner, with the attendant difficulties, is fol- 
lowed by acriticism on Verdi and the Russians, Glinka and 
Tschaikowsky, which raised up many enemies 

In after days, while he retracted nothing in hisremarks on 
the importance of the Russian composers, he took back his 
too harsh judgment on the great living Italian. This visit to 
Italy, the beauties of which he describes with enthusiasm in his 
; In 
1877 we find him at Hanover, and then or In 
this section of his writings, which are somewhat sketchy, he 


letters, opened to him new views and enlarged his horizon 
1 


various tours 


seems to be noting down his observations and impressions 
of spiritual life apart from musical experience, and inthem, 
he 
wie ; re r reonular theatr 1 

joiced at his freedom from regular theatrical 

which indeed nature had not adapted him. His 
cupied his leaves of absence from Hanover in the years 


as well as in his notes on his journeys, seems to be re- 
work, for 


tours oc- 


1877-8, and the letters give his impressions of his various 
concerts in English cities under the heading of A Journey 
in the Clouds. Of much more interest than these 
of his wanderings is the article A Wordin Favor of Rubin 
stein’s Nero, he says not Bismarck’s 
Reichshund of that name. It is no derogation, he writes, 
from his position as a patron of Bayreuth to confess that he 
was delighted with the work, for in art there are no parties 


rec ords 


does mean 


which 
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except the small party of those who achieve something and 
the unlimited party of the imbeciles. 

The first, whatever be its standard, must be fittingly 
respected. In his article Die Geigenfee he speaks of the 
use of the word ‘‘ genius” as applied to Mme. Norman- five, shares with Rosalie Dugazon the honor of having her 
Neruda, now Lady Hallé. The term genius need not be | 2@me used to designate the parts in which she excelled, and 


Marie C. Falcon. 


ARIE CORNELIE FALCONE, who died in 


Paris February 25, at the advanced age of eighty- 


confined to creative production; there is also a receptive in French nomenclature a Falcon indicates a certain style 
genius. Give to women the things that are women’s; re- of dramatic soprano, just as jeune Dugazon or a mére 
productive genius cannot be denied them, but productive | Vugazon designates classes of soubrette and paysanne 
genius is not theirs. He tells a story of a visit from Jaell, | Tles 

Marie Falcon, after taking three first prizes at the Con- 
servatory of Paris in 1830-1, made her début July 20, 1832 
as Alice in Robert le Diable. Castel Blazé wrote of her 


who begged him to read some compositions of his wife. 
His answer was: ‘I do not believe in the feminine of the 
word ‘creator.’ I hate everything that savors of the 


‘‘In stature she is tall enough to suit all the operatic 


emancipation of women. Leave me then unblessed by the 


hallucinations of your better-half. In return I promise heroines, and has a pretty face and great play of feature 
solemnly that the dav after vou are delivered of a fine | Her voice is a well defined soprano, more than two octaves 
baby I shall believe in the vocation of the female sex for | im compass, and resounding equally with the same power.’ 
musical creation.” A very German way of getting rid of Fétis says: *‘Richly endowed by nature, beautiful, 
the question. ; | possessing a splendid voice, great intelligence and profound 
Biilow’s speech on the occasion of the fiftieth Philhar- dramatic feeling, she made every year remarkable by her 
monic concert conducted by him, March 28, 1892, concludes | Progress.” 
this portion of the book. A selection of his prefaces and Her best piece, which she created, was Va/entine in The 


. *,* . 1 1e ‘ » s . > », ‘J , © ive >» 
remarks to his editions of classical piano works is appended; | Huguenots, and she also created Rac helin La Juive. Her 


most of these remarks are, however, so closely connected | Career was, however, a brief one. In 1838 she lost her 
with the text. that they cannot be understood apart. Of | voice, and when after an absence of two years she ventured 
to appear at a benefit in her behalf, March 14, 1840, she 
could not get through her first number and fainted in the 
arms of Duprez. She then finally retired, married a Mr 
Malancon, and devoted herself to teaching. She had the 
honor of being one of the first to sing Schubert at the 
concerts of the Paris Conservatory. At these performances 
in 1835 Nourrit sang Die Junge Nonne and Der Erlkénig, 
and in March, 1836, Mlle. Falcon sang Alarguerite, and 
from that day Schubert’s name ceased to appear in the pro- 


more general interest are such effusions as ‘‘ Grace is not 
compatible with haste;” ‘‘One who cannot sing (with good 
or bad voice) ought not to play the piano;” ‘‘ There are no | 
easy pieces—all are difficult ;’ ‘‘ Without a clear view into the 
thematic work of the master (he is speaking of Beethoven), 
without a thorough fundamental knowledge of the origin 
and progress of the separate motives, an intelligent and intel- 
ligible performance of his works is not possible; ‘* We must 
claim for Chopin the great merit of having laid down in his 
works the limits of piano and orchestral music which, by | 8™™5 < f these concerts. 
other romanticists, especially Robert Schumann, have been 
confused to the injury of both.’ 

The impulse that dominated Biilow was to extend the] Jerome Hopkins and Philadelphia Critics. 


elevating influence of the masterwork of music beyond the . , 
“ ’ Editors The Musical Courier. 





narrow limits of the professional musician, and to make a 


common property of what had been reserved for a small FEW weeks ago you published a letter of one | 


number of the elect The works of the German heroes Jerome Hopkins to the New York Sun, which was an | 


of art are written for the people, not for a special caste undignified attack upon the musical critics of the news | 


And in all his journalistic writings, as he says in an article | papers of Philadelphia for having failed to find mucff that 
not published in this collection, ‘‘ We confess without re- | was good in Mr. Damrosch’s season of opera in that city 


- | 
serve that in all our critical activity our first endeavor is to | In your issue of F ebruary 24 you again givea place toa} 
. | 


clearly express and lay down certain strict, artistic princi- | communication by one who signs himself Barbaro Monte- 


ples, not in an abstract manner, but connected with the | stella, and who avows himself ‘conscious of my privilege 
performance of musical works deserving of notice, either of your columns I regret that I have not that conscious- 
censure or for more or less praise. For the future, asin the | ness so far as | am personally concerned, and yet I trust 
past, we shall avoid as far as possible all mention, either in | that you will permit me to reply to these letters 
praise or in blame, of the persons concerned, but to the best I have always recognized the value of your journal as a 
of our power hold fast to the matter critic and educator in the world of music. Be good enough 
to publish this letter, and then I will be able to recognize 
your justness and fairness. Mr. Hopkins’ grievance was 
Kansas Musical Festival.—S. F. Cravens, director of | that the newspapers of Philadelphia failed to see the vit 
the State Musical Festival to be held at Ottawa, Kan., on | that lay in ‘the heroic attempt of a genuinely heroic young 


Friday and Saturday, June 11 and 12, wasin the city during | operatic impresario to instruct its citizens in the greatest 








+ 


the past few days engaging solo artists musico-dramatic cult of the century It is true that they 


did. An old ballad says that the ‘‘ Spanish fleet you can- | 


Dannreuther Quartet Concert.—The third concert of ‘ 
Neither was Mr. Dam- 


: ot 2 CL » "tj sigh 
the Dannreuther String Quartet will take place in Carnegi« not see, because ‘tis not in sight 


2 oe . ve hora 
Chamber Music Hall to-morrow (Thursday) evening, the rosch’s heroism 


lith inst. The program includes Bach's B minor suite for His heroism consisted in securing an advance subscrip- 
flute and strings, theme and variations from Bazzini’s | tion sale of $40,000 for a season of twenty performances 
quartet, op. 76, in E flat, and Saint-Saéns’ B flat quartet for | and presenting them with the stock scenery of the Academy 
piano and strings. Howard Brockway, piano; Ernst Wag- | of Music, which is of the vintage of the days of Gazzaniga, 


ner, flute, and Felix Leifels, double bass, will assist. La Grange, Brignoli and others. There was no cavil as to 
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the merits of the orc hestra, but there were decided opinions 
as to the manner in which it was controlled. The merits of 
some of the artists were cheerfully conceded, the demerits 
of the chorus were frankly pointed out The limitations of 
the company were more clearly in evidence when French 
and Italian operas were produced. The presentation of I 
Trovatore in German was a burlesque, the orchestra was 
led by the chorus master, and the ‘‘ genuinely heroic young 
operatic impresario made a heroic attempt,’ and suc- 


ceeded, too, ir 


extracting $3 from the public fer seats, 
without having the excuse that managers of Italian opera in 
New York have for such practices 
On page 9 of Tue Musica Courier for February 24 1 
| find your Boston correspondent saying of the presentation 
of Fidelio by Mr.-Damrosch, in that city, that ‘the per- 
formance was, at its best, only respectable.” That is about 
the length to which the Philadelphia critics went, and for 
| that Hopkins accuses them of having been ‘carping and 
antagonistic,’ when they were not ‘‘ actually vulgar and in 
sulting.” 
| 


| Ido not speak in behalf of any newspaper, but simply as 


an individual. I had the privilege of expressing my opinion 





| of Mr. Damrosch’'s work in one of this city’s newspapers, 
| and I did it honestly. I cannot class myself with either 


| Hopkins or Montestella, whoeve T he may be I cannot call 
| people names, nor do I make faces at them. I simply 
I have heard all that 


| is good in music, in the Old and the New World, for more 
than forty years. I think I have some musical taste, and 
| y) 


my judgment has been acct pted even although I am not a 


record my impressions of their work 


virtuoso like Hopkins, or have not faithful disciples as 
| Montestella has. The latter asks if the music critics here 
| have not driven the arch-fiddler Bendix out of Philadel- 
phia. They have not. They permit anyone, be he arch- 


fiddler or arch-humbug, to live here As a proof of this I 
may say that Hopkins is in the city Joun V. Hoop 


PHILADELPHIA. March 2, 1897 


| Music at Michigan University.—A series of programs 


of Vesper Services, chronologically arranged, began at the 





University of Michigan on March?2. Early an, early 
English, German of successive periods modern 
English, American, some mixed recital programs anda 
Lenten service of different composers make up a most in 


teresting and admirably arrange« al plan. The last 


program will be performed on / 





Madame Ogden Crane’s Successful Work.—The fol 
lowing clipping is taken from the New York Suaday Press 
with reference to a pupil of that successful teacher Madame 
Ogden Crane 








Among those wh ave been singing at these metropolitan mn 
certs is Miss Ella Fletcher, a me soprano, who has armed the 
large audiences. Miss Fletcher, whose picture appears to-day in the 
Pre i or She a | New Y 
Dece t t i luca 
She Ogde ( : i 1 swe Gost ng 
N is a ‘ pla 
He t As Ww ange and 1 rg 4 Miss 
I t persona age ‘ ‘ Q t 
audie t Ss ‘ kr ‘ We ng 
sor f the larges t i ( ‘ 1A 
I s vie 4 ‘ I , 4 € t st ' ‘ ‘ 4 
( Urbana 

On to-morrow (Thursday) evening, March 11, the opera 
Doctor of Ak tara W be given by solo p ipils of Madame 





Ogden Crane and the Ogden Musical Club, under the di 


rection of Madame Ogden Crane herself 
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Voice Culture, Coaching in Repertoire, Oratorio, Church 
Music, Songs and Ballads. Contralto. 


Residence Studio: 144 West 48th St., New York City. 








CONCERT and ORATORIO. 


For terms, dates, &c., address 


oe JOSEPHINE 5S. 


- JACOBY, 


\ CONTRALTO. 
Concert and Oratorio. 
ADDRESS: 
MUSICAL AGENTS, 
OR 
154 West 84th Street, 
—w NEW YORK. 


Wolfsoha’s Musical Burcaua, 
131 East 17th Street, or 

327 Amsterdam Avcnuc, 
m™NEW YORK. 








ARTHUR J.— 


HUBBARD 


The Eminent Authority on all 
matters pertaining to the 











ART of SINGING. 





Voice Production, Concert, Chur 
Qratorio, Teaching and Opera. Certif 
cates given to qualifiea teachers. Oper 
class taught dramatic action, Stags 
Practice, Public Performance, &c 


149A Tremont Strcet, 
BOSTON. 


Miss ELINOR COMSTOCK, | 


Having returned from her studies in VIENNA, 
will receive a limited number of pupils (Leschetizky 
Method). 

421 W,. S7th STREET, NEW YORK. 








LOUIS V. SAAR, 


With the National Conservatory. 
MENDELSSOHN PRIZE 1890. VIENNA TONKUNSTLER PRIZE 1882 
I recommend Mr. L. V. Saar as a most excellent teacher of mus 
cal theory, especially of its higher branches.”’ 


MUNICH, I. RHEINBERGER 
Address: STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK. 


MR. CHARLES ABERCROMBIE, 


Ten years Solo Tenor to Her Majesty the Queen, and of the 
Albert Hall, Crystal Palace, St, James’ Hall, Covent Garden, 
etc., concerts, and Professor of Artistic Singing, London, 
England, 


Vocal Studio, CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL, New York. 











Miss Amelia 


Heineberg, 


SA\.CONCERT 
PIANIST, 


Pupil of Prof. HEINRICH BARTH 
Berlin. For terms, dates, & i 
dress, 


No. 259 W. t3th Street, 
—™ NEW YORK. 
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Louis Adolphe Coerne. 


OUIS ADOLPHE COERNE needs no introduc- 

tion to the artistic public of America as a musician 

and conductor of prominence, and as a composer of dis- 

tinguished ability and wonderful prolific achievement for a 
man of his years and general artistic activity. 

Few composers of our day can point to the same long 
list of meritorious works as published by Mr. Coerne at any 
such early period of their career. The quality of Mr. 
Coerne’s work has not suffered by the prodigal quantity in 
which it has been brought forth, for the easily explainable 
reason that Mr. Coerne was born with many strong origi- 
nal musical things to say to the world, and, like every 
native born composer, his music sings as easily and 
fluently as it sings well. The rapidity with which work 
flows from his pen is but the natural outcome of a full mind 
needing utterance for a wealth of ideas which succeed each 
other without effort. 

This is a born composer, and America has stanch reason 
to be proud that he was born on her soil. 

Louis Adolphe Cotrne’s birth occurred at Newark, N. J., in 
1870, leaving the composer now in his twenty-seventh year. 
He comes of a family of artistic refinement, good breeding 
and high social standing, all of which are strongly impressed 
on his own personality. Before leaving for Europe the young 
musician studied harmony and composition under J. K. Paine 
at Harvard University, and became proficient on the violin 
under Kneisel, of the Boston Symphony. He had already 
laid a solid musicianly basis before going abroad, and more 
than indicated the rich fuifillment of his early future 

In 1890 he went to Munich, where he studied organ and 
composition at the conservatory under Rheinberger. The 
greater part of Mr. Coerne’s artistic and student life has 
been spent in Germany, and in this exacting atmosphere 
he has achieved some of his most distinguished successes 
as a conductor and some of his most marked honors as a 
composer. In 1893 he directed in Munich his own sym- 
phonic poem, Hiawatha, a work which he afterward di- 
rected in 1894 with the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
Cambridge, Mass. He also directed in Munich his own 
organ concerto in E major, which he again directed at 
Stuttgart and again at the Chicago World's Fair. The 
record with which Mr. Coerne returned to America was an 
exceptionally brilliant one, uniting in equal degree an ad- 
vanced success as general musician, gifted, reliable con- 
ductor and composer of rich and versatile talent. 

Among his works published are the following 

PUBLISHED BY A. P, SCHUBERT, BOSTON, 


PUBLISHED BY MILES & THOMPSON, BOSTON, 
Five songs, op. 14 
Symphonic poem, Hiawatha, arranged for piano, four hands, op. 18. 
Ballet music, Evadne, op. 15. 
Two anthems, op. 6 


| 
Male Chorus, Invitation, op. 22 
| 


. | 
| 
PUBLISHED BY DITSON, 
Five songs, op. 27 
Five songs, op. 2. 
Eleven organ works, two anthems, op. 2 
Wayside Sketches for piano, op. 32. 


‘LISHED BY BREITKOPF & HARTEL, LEIPSIC, 


Two mixed choruses, op. 9. 
Two male choruses, op. 35. 


BLISHED BY J. B. MILLET & CO BOSTON, 


Three organ works, op. 36 
Works by Mr. Coerne which call for special attention are 
a pastorale for organ, played by Clarence Eddy on his 
recital tours; two male choruses which were given with im- 


| than before. 
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mense success in Munich and other important musical cities | a composer whose name will hold its place among the fore- 


in Europe and America; two mixed choruses, op. 9; an 
evening prayer forsacred quartet, and two songs, Virgin's 
Cradle (a hymn) and Musing, op. 25, all of which have been 
sung by leading singers of the day. Then there are the 
Wayside Sketches, for piano, which have a special merit for 
students, and there is in course of completion a most im- 
portant work, an opera entitled A Woman of Marblehead, 
which will have its first production in Munich. An inter- 
lude from this opera, rich in promise for the beauty and 
interest of the whole, was performed at a recent concert by 
the Buffalo Symphony Orchestra and attracted immediate 
and earnest musical attention. 

This is a wide field of composition to have covered, the 
orchestra symphonically, the opera, vocal solos and choral 
works, mixed and other with organ and piano works in 


varied form. But Mr. Coerne has done all with sponta- 




















Photo. by Scott, Chicago, Ill 


LOUIS ADOLPHE COERNE. 


neous vigor and excellence, and as his works increase in num- 
ber his originality and the deep musical interest of his ideas 


| seem to grow larger, more virile and more full of promise 


This is a young composer who has already 
earned much honor, but who clearly evidences that greater 


| lies yet in store for him. 


In 1894 Mr. Coerne was called to Buffalo as director of 
the Buffalo Liedertafel and Buffalo Vocal Society, and sub- 


| sequently took the position of director and organist of the 


Church of the Messiah there. These separate offices have 
all been filled with distinguished ability, Mr. Coerne’s in- 
spiriting qualities and experienced authority as a conductor 
making themselves felt to the sterling satisfaction and ad- 
vancement of the community. Like the composer, the con- 
ductor is also a born product of nature, and Mr. Coerne 
was destined to lead forces, orchestral and other, to suc- 
cessful results, just as surely as he was destined to become 
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on the threshold of the main work of thei: 








most American composers of his day. 

Personally Mr. Coerne is reserved in exact proportion to 
his activity. He works, publishes, succeeds, receives the 
honor which he cannot be denied, but says or does nothing 
to emphasize or obtrude his abilities. What is known of 
him is the result of sheer merit, which will to the front, 
however much its originator may like to hang in the back- 
ground. 

His works speak for themselves, and have made their 
way solely on their novel and intrinsic value to some of the 
first conductors’ desks both here and abroad. The com- 
poser is yet so young that it would be difficult to predict 
how great and widespread must be his repute even before 
the climax of his accomplishment shall be reached. Already 
there stands to his credit more than enough to make the 
average man satisfied with himself, and upon which to build 
an enduring reputation should not a page more be added. 
But Mr. Coerne has yet many pages to give the world of 


music, and his best 


Apart from his musical geniusthe composer is a man of 
wide, general cultute, high literary attainments and a broad 
sympathy with every phase of art. The social prestige of 
his family is steadily maintained by Mr. Coerne, whose 
manner and bearing carry the stamp of good birth, refined 
breeding and education in every detail 

America has just cause to be proud of this young son of 
genius, whose lifework has already been so far advanced 
and whose future seems so plainly mapped out for distinc- 
tion. His is the native gift developed by an abundant cul- 
ture and supplemented by the valuable experience which 
comes from incessant activity. When not at his composer's 
desk penning down his own thoughts, Mr. Coerne is hap- 
piest at his conductor's desk directing the forces under his 
control toa clear interpretation of the thoughts of the 
great musicians of all periods, with whom he is thoroughly 
conversant 

He succeeds equally in both places 
Adolphe Coerne has won for himself broad recognition at a 


Certainly Louis 


period when a majority of musicians are satistied to stand 


career 


Esther Hirsch Sang with Damrosch.—Miss Esther 
Hirsch, the talented young contralto, whose voice and style 
daily enlarge and improve, sang with Walter Damrosch in 
Bridgeport, Conn., on February 16, the part of Mary in 
the Flying Dutchman, with great success. Miss Hirsch 
made the most of her opportunities, as the following clip- 
pings from the local press go to show 

The ballad Yo Ho, Ho! by Miss Hirsch, was sweetly and 
Morning Telegram, Bridgeport, February 17 


ex press- 


ively rendered 


Miss Esther Hirsch took the solo part in the selections from TI 
Flying Dutchman. She has avery sweet voice and of good 
pass.—Pridgeport Morning Union, February 17 

The vocalist, Miss Esther Hirsch, has a voice of pure and sympa 

lid r pportu vw to 


thetic quality. Her part, however, did not give he PI 


Bridge 


be heard tothe best advantage. We want to hear her again 
port Evening Post, February 17 

The part allotted to Miss Hirsch afforded but a limited opportunity 
for the display of her powers. It is evident, however, that her voice 





is a contralto of even quality, and that she sings with evident appre- 


ciation.—ABridgeport Standard, February 17 

Miss Hirsch again sang at a fashionable luncheon and 
musicale at the Waldorf on Saturday, February 20, and 
scored a tremendous success in songs of Tosti and Van der 
Stucken. Mr. 
highly pleased with Miss Hirsch’s work under his baton in 


Bridgeport. 


HEINRICH MEYN, 


- BARITONE - | 


CONCERT, .« ORATORIO, . OPERA. 


Damrosch personally expressed himself 








Address PHIPPS & ALPUENTE, 
21 East 20th Street, NEW YORK. 


J. J. RACER, 


BARITONE. 


Oratorio, Concert and 










Song Recitals. 


For terms and dates 


address 
109 East 26th St., 
NEW YORK, 


And Leading Agents. 


Vocal Instruction. 
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BUFFALO, N. Y., March 3, 1897 


OR our sixth orchestra concert Mr. Josef Hart- 

fuer was the soloist. Mr. Hartfuer is concertmaster 
of the orchestra and quite a local musical celebrity. At this 
concert he filled his usual réle of concertmaster as well as 
the exacting position of soloist. His selections were the an- 
dante and finale of the E minor concerto of Mendelssohn 
and the Wilhelmj paraphrase of the Preislied, Wagner. 
Mr. Hartfuer’s playing was notable for the fluent technic 
he displayed. The third movement of the concerto was 
given beautifully The orchestra numbers selected by 
Mr. Lund for this concert included: Choral prelude and 
fugue, Bach-d’ Albert; Fingal’s Cave, overture, Mendelssohn ; 
Le Rouet d’Omphale, Saint-Saéns; Hungarian Rhapsody 
No. 2, Liszt; Carnaval Romaine, Berlioz. 

The Bach number was excellently played and proved a 
source of genuine enjoyment. The orchestra played 
throughout the evening with ease, precision and admirable 
observance of the intents of the various composers selected. 
The Liszt rhapsody pleased greatly, but to me Le Rouet 
was given the best interpretation 

The Buffalo String Quartet, Messrs. Schenk, Malms, 
Davidson and Mahr, gave the third concert for the season 
Tuesday evening, February 25, at the Twentieth Century 
Club. Mrs. Davidson and Mr. Van Laer (of Rochester), 
pianists, assisted. The numbers played were a sonata for 
violin and piano by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, a Mozart quartet 
and the Schumann quintet 

Quite the most remarkable church service held in Buffalo 
in many years, if indeed ever before, was the consecration 
service of Bishop Quigley, which took place in St. Joseph's 
Cathedral, February 24. The music was a special feature 
of the occasion, and really merited all the many words of 
praise lavished on it. The program included 


Organ prelude, toccata and fugue, D minor , Bach 

Introit ‘ Plain Chant 

Messrs. Geo. A. Lewis, P. E. Stanton, E. McGowan and Dr. James 
Mooney 


Kyrie and Gloria Beethoven 


Miss Grace Carbone, 





Chorus of 140 voices. Quartet, Miss Annz > 
Dr. James Mooney, Mr. Geo. A. Lewis 


Veni Creator Plain Chant 


Boys of the Sanctua Ch 
Credo and Sanctus Jeethoven 
Quartet and s 
Benedictus Beethoven 
Quartet and ( ~ 
Agnus Dei Beethoven 
Che 5 
Communio Plain Chant 
Dr. James Mooney, Mr. Geo. A. Lewis, Mr. P. E. Stanton and Mr. E 
McGowan 
Postlude 
Hallelujah Handel-Best 
Toccata D minor Bach 


Mr. Louis Adolfe Coerne directed the chorus, and showed 
fine ability in so doing. He had charge of the voices only 
one week; and although there had been some good pre- 
paratory drill, it was nevertheless no small undertaking for 
him to manage and conduct his forces so admirably, par- 
ticularly as the chorus was only organized for this occasion 

The organ was played by Miss Marie F. McConnell 
This organ in St. Joseph's is the largest in the city. It has 
four manuals, nearly seventy stops and a dozen or more 
mechanical combination pedals. The quartet work was 
very well done. Miss Lee's voice is a pure soprano, flexi- 
ble and of fine carrying power. 
alto, has a remarkably beautiful voice. 


Miss Grace Carbone, the 
Dr. Mooney de- 
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artistic. Mr. Geo. A. Lewis’ voice never sounded better 


It is a voice perfectly fitted for the cathedral service. The 
plain chant was sung effectively by the two gentlemen of 


the quartet, assisted by Mr. P. E. Stanton and Mr. E 
McGowan 

Last Sunday evening pontifical vespers were sung by 
the sanctuary choir of boys and achorus of men. It was 
a very impressive service. 

At St. Paul’s Cathedral (Episcopalian) Gaul’s Holy City 
was sung last Sunday evening, under the direction of Mr 
Andrew T. Webster, organist and choirmaster of the 
church. The singing was done by the vested choir of forty- 
two voices, assisted by a mixed chorus of forty voices or- 
ganized for the occasion. The quartet work was sung by 
Mrs. Boughton, Miss Gates, Mr. Balcom, Mr. E. C. Tanner, 
Mrs. Slocum and Miss Cheney. Miss Bennet presided at 
the organ. 

Mr. Henry Hendy has been engaged as organist and 


served more than average praise, as his singing was very 





il 


melody, but he does not succeed in nailing his colors firmly 
to the mast. 
in extremely ingenious writing to fill up the gaps. His 
musicianship is admirable, but the bases of complete inter- 


Inspiration forsakes him, and he takes refuge 


esting ideas has not been laid in this work, upon which Mr 
Henschel’s skill might operate with consistently favorable 
results 

Joseffy, the chaste, the clear-fingered, was supplemented 
by the quartet in a light, delicate, cameo-like performance 
of the first movement of Brahms’ lovely work. The andante 
was ideally poetic, and the scherzo found the pianist in 
free rein, playing with delightful freedom and authority 
Not one of his liquid notes was absorbed by the quartet, 
which blended with absolute sympathy and discretion 
A warm welcome and loud applause greeted 
f the 


throughout 
Joseffy, whose ensemble playing in the company « 


Kneisel Quartet is a joy to heat 
| The next and final concert of the season will take place in 
the same hall on Tuesday evening, March 30 


choirmaster of St. Mary’s on the Hill for the incoming | 


year. 
At the church of Our Father (Unitarian) the choir will 


consist for the incoming year of Miss Tilden, Miss Lapey 
Mr. Fred. Elliott, Mr. Percy Lapey and Mr. Simon Fleisch- 
mann, organist and director. 

At the Delaware Avenue Baptist Church Mr. William Jar- 
rett has been engaged as organist; Mr. Jerome Moore, di- 
rector; Mr. Joseph Phillips, solo baritone 

Miss Cronyn, Miss Grace Carbone, Dr. Mooney, Mr. Leo 
Rohr, Miss Cavanagh and Miss May Cronyn gave the mu- 
sical part of the program last evening at Music Hall for the 
A. O. H. entertainment. Miss Cronyn’s name ona program 
is ample guarantee of an artistic performance, and this case 
was no exception to the rule. 

Mr. Archie Crawford is in town. He intends giving two 
song recitals Friday and Saturday next 

The Liedertafel, directed by Mr. Louis Adolfe Coerne 
sang for the Saturn Club February 22, and scored a great 
success. Fourteen choruses were sung, and Mr. Coerne re- 
ceived lots and lots of compliments 

Our next orchestra concert will be given to-morrow under 
Mr. John Lund’s direction 


announced 


Ffrangcon- Davies is the soloist 
OBSERVER 


Kneisel Quartet Concert. 
HE Kneisel Quartet gave its fourth concert 
this season on Tuesday evening, March 2, in Mendels- 
sohn Glee Club Hall, with Rafael Joseffy as the assisting 
artist. The program was as follows: 
Quartet in E flat major Georg Henschel 
(MS. First time.) 
in E minor, op. 59, No. 2 L. van Beethover 
for piano, two in F 


ninor, op. #4.. ‘ J. Brahms 





violins, viola and viol 





So large an audience has not hitherto convened to greet 
this admirable organization. Some of this may be attributed 
to the attraction of Joseffy, though not all, as five seasons 
have succeeded in winning for the Kneisel Quartet, on its 
This has increased 


by regular degrees each season, the result of a steadily de- 


own intrinsic merits, a large clientéle. 


veloped appreciation on the part of the New York public 
which only needed sufficient experience of the Kneisel con- 
certs to learn to support and enjoy them as they deserve 
At this last concert the curtained off space in the rear was 
thrown open and filled with seats, all of which were occu- 
pied. There was not a vacant corner in the house, nor did 
there seem to be an unsympathetic face in the audience 

The climax of perfection on the part of the quartet was 
no doubt reached in the performance of the Beethoven 
work, which was a masterpiece of delicate and scholarly 
insight, and which was marked by an unsurpassable beauty 
and nuance of tone and a marvelous technical polish. The 
adagio, sung in nobly poetic accents and by the four 
instruments as by one individual, was a feast in ensemble 
playing, and did not fail in rousing, as it deserved, the 
warmest enthusiasm of the night. 


A Musical Convention and Festival. 


NE of the largest delegations of out of town 
visitors which has been in New York in several years 

| will be at the Grand Central Palace from June 24 to 28 
| at the nineteenth convention of the Music Teachers’ Na- 
tional Association. An attendance of over 15,000 is as- 
sured. Every city and every hamlet in the country will be 


represented by one or more members of the profession, and 


elaborate arrangements have been planned to make the 
affair the musical event of the period 
In addition to the proceedings of the convention proper 





there will be an exposition of the music trades of America, 


which will be the most pretentious display of the kind ever 


made in this country More than three floors of the Grand 


Central Palace, embracit are feet of space, have 





1 155,000 sat 
ged for the purpose, and the exhibits will include 


everything in the range of musical instruments 


been enga 





actions, 
felts, machinery of construction, music publishing, studio 
furniture, band instruments, automatic musical instruments, 


music plates, paper and ink, newly patented inventions, 





technical practice machines—in fact, everything used by a 





musician, from a tuning fork to a grand pipe organ. In ad- 


dition to the routine business of the convention, which will 
itself be largely musical, there will be some special features 
every day, which will interest every lover of music in the 
Greater New York 

There will be one oratorio night, when Handel's Messiah 
or the Elijah will be sung by soloists of national repute and 
a chorus of several hundred voices. There will be concerts 
of prize works by American composers, orchestral concerts 


chamber music concerts, piano recitals, organ recitals, &« 





On Sunday there ious services, for which the 
music will be fur 





nished by ruses made up from boy 


choirs and mixed choirs from vari churches. Both 





Governor Black and Mayor Strong will be invited to make 


addresses of welcome on the opening night 

The officers of the Music Teachers’ National Association 
are 

President—Herbert Wilber Greene, New York city 
Secretary—H. S. Perkins, Chicago, III 
Tr T F. A. Parker, Madison, Wis 
Executive Committee—R. Huntington Woodman, Brook 
Frank Herbert Tubbs, Louis Arthur Rus- 


easure 





lyn, chairman; 








1 
se. 

Henry G 
John C. Griggs 


It is hoped the exposition this year will be only a pre- 


Program Committee—Dr. Hanchett, chair- 


man; Dr. Gerrit Smith, Dr 


liminary to an annual musical festival of ten days in New 
York every summer. This has been done in London for 
been an unqualified 
£5,000 


the past two years and the affair has 


success. Prizes are offered aggregating 





1¢ musical exhibit in connection with the Music Teach- 
er’s National Convention will be under the management of 
Mr. B. E 


Greene, of the Grand Central Palace Fa 


Montefiore. 





The Henschel novelty left no enduring impression. It is 
well made, but with the exception of the last movement | 
supplied no sustained power on which to dwell with interest 
Fractionally, Mr. Henschel is imbued with originality and | 


Miss Caroline Montefiore sang in Richmond 
Va., last week ata very enjoyable concert in conjunction 
with Miss Adele Aus der Ohe 


very successful season 


Miss Montefiore is having a 
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HE rush of the concert season seems to be on 
the wane, but not musical matters in general, for all 


the singers and organists are on the qui vive as to next sea 
son's work; the teachers are at the height of their labors 


and the recitals and entertainments still continue. The 
last concert of the Seidl Society series was given this week 
to a goodly gathering of people. The soloists were Mr. 
Henry Schradieck, Mr. Riedrich, Mr. Dutschke and Master 
Arthur Hochmann. The orchestral numbers, as can always 
be expected from the Metropolitan Permanent, were given 
an artistic performance, the Peer Gynt suite being espe- 
cially enjoyable to all, and the Parsifal choral music to many. 
Mr. Dutschke’s horn solo was somewhat rough in tone 
and was not very interesting. Master Hochmann has made 
astounding strides since last I heard him in the same selec- 
tion, the Mendelssohn-Liszt Wedding March, but as Liszt 
has transformed the sublimity and dignity of this composi- 
tion into a series of pyrotechnical, rollicking, blatant flights 
I do not enjoy it in anybody’s repertory. I was glad in 
consequence to have had the opportunity to judge the young 
fellow at his own concert. I will say, however, that I en- 
joyed even better the charming little gavot which he gave 
as encore to a tumultuous applause. It was written by his 


talented teacher, Mr. Xaver Scharwenka 


Mr. Riedrich played in perfect taste and mastery of tone 


Godard’s berceuse, and was compelled to repeat it. 


Outside of the thorough enjoyment which it always is to 


hear Mr. Henry Schradieck, it is most valuable to know 
why his interpretations carry so much weight with them. 
For nine years concertmaster in Leipsic under Reinecke, 
professor of violin in the Leipsic Conservatory, the inti- 
mate friend of Rubinstein, Wagner, Liszt, Von Biilow, 
Joachim, Wieniawski and all the artists of his day, it is 
truly a privilege to hear this mentor among musicians. In 
his hands the great Spohr concerto had a presentation 
worthy of the composition, so exact, so distinct his shad- 
ings that one could easily see the dynamic markings 
through every tone. It was very satisfying. 

The next undertaking of the Seidl Society will be an im- 
mense society affair, as is revealed from the seats disposed of 
and the buyersthereof. Mr. Damrosch has pledged himself to 
present Die Walkiire with the same cast, stage scenery and 
accessories asin New York. On March 16 Mr. Damrosch 
will give an explanatory lecture at the Plymouth Church. 

On Saturday morning Mr. Reddall had the satisfaction 
of a large audience at his musicale, and they enjoyed 
a very delightful program. The participants were Mr. 
Milo Deyo, Miss Florence G. Knight, Miss Louise Foote, 
Mr. Frederic Reddall and Mrs. Blanche F. Whittaker. 


’ 
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Among the numbers contributed by Mr. Deyo I was most 
pleased with a group of his own compositions which con- 
tained very much originality. 

Mr. Reddall gave three well-known songs to the apparent 
pleasure of all assembled. He sang Who Is Sylvia, Simon 
the Cellarer, and The Two Grenadiers. Miss Foote, a pupil 
of Mr. Reddall’s, sang An April Girl, by Fairlamb, with 
considerable chic, and was at a better advantage in Frank 
Lynes’ songs, A Question and Sweetheart, Sigh No More. 

| Miss Florence G. Knight's voice, style and songs elicited 
| much admiration from all present. She has a beautiful 
voice, with a clear soprano quality. Her high notes are 
taken with ease, and her phrasings are musical and artistic. 
Miss Knight is the retiring soprano from Dr. Meredith's 
church, whose place will be filled by Mrs. Grace Haskell 
Barnum. There is another story to be told in connection 
with Miss Knight’s return to her home in Portland, Me. I 
suppose that every one knows that Cupid loves ashining mark 
and is no respecter of the musical world’s needs, so when 
Miss Knight leaves Brooklyn it will be to serve this little 
tyrant, as she will be married in the fall of the year. Miss 
Ethel Chamberlain, another of Brooklyn’s charming singers 
and delightful young women, will also take this step, and 
it will take her to Cincinnati. I have heard of several 
more, but will wait until they let me tell. 

Mrs. Grace Haskell Barnum is to sing at the Maine Fes- 
tival, and will be heard here in concert. She 1s well and 
favorably known. 

Miss Grace Wierum gives a recital next week, in which 
she is to have the assistance of Mr. Theo. Bjorksten and 
Master Hochmann. 

Miss Jenny Walke is coming into such prominence as a 
vocal teacher that, owing to the necessity of enlarging her 
quarters, she has decided to take a studio in Wissner Hall, 
589 Fulton street. Miss Walke is a certified pupil of 
Madame Lablache, and has had considerable success in 
concert and salon singing. 

Mr. Frank Downey has moved to 42 Van Buren near 
Tompkins avenue, where he receives many of his pupils. 
Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Rihm are among the very busy and 
successful teachers. Mr. Rihm has become very well 
known through his season’s work as accompanist for the 
Brooklyn Institute affairs, in which capacity he has been 
most satisfying. Mrs. Rihm, who is a Sauvage pupil, has a 
large clientéle. 

On Thursday night Mr. Walter S. Carter, the esteemed 
president of the department of music of the Brooklyn In- 
stitute, gave a dinner to the advisory board, when many 
matters pertaining to the good and welfare of this depart- 
ment were under informal discussion. From what can be 
inferred there will be an attempt to do more for local talent 
than heretofore. 

The dinner was given at the Union League Club, and as 
nearly as could be ascertained these were the gentlemen 
present: August Arnold, T. Merrill Austin, John F. An- 
derson, H. E. H. Benedict, Edward M. Bowman, Edwin 
W. Bray, John Hyatt Brewer, Edward Burns, Walter S. 
Carter, Arthur Claassen, John C. Dempsey, Gustav Dann- 
reuther, Carl Fiqué, Edmund D. Fisher, Benjamin T. 
Frothingham, E. J. Grant, Walter Henry Hall, Henry G 
Hanchett, Mus. Doc., William S. Haskell, William Heaton, 
Franklin W. Hooper, Perlee V. Jervis, R. W. Middleton, 
Albert Mildenberg, Charles H. Morse, George F. Morse, 


| Frederic Reddall, Graham Reed, G. Waring Stebbins, John 
| Tagg, Abram Ray Tyler, George W. Oakley, J. E. Van 
Olinda, Arthur Rowe Pollock, William Armour Thayer, 
R. Huntington Woodman. 

The soloists to appear with the Oratorio Club in The 
Elijah in April are Miss Kathrine Hilke, Mrs. Josephine S. 
Jacoby, Mr. Theo. Van Yorx and Mr. Carl Dufft. Mr. 
Walter Henry Hall has been putting forth his best efforts 
into this, and a very successful production is expected. By 
the way, the matter under discussion has been settled and 
| Mr. Hall remains at St. Ann’s. Mr. F. A. Parkhurstis the 
| only tenor that has been settled upon. Master George 
| Dusenbery will remain and the choir will still be enlarged. 
| Mr. Hall is justly proud of one of the best boy choirs in 
| both cities. 

Miss Helen Macowan has just opened a school of music 
in the vicinity of De Kalb and Tompkins avenues. As she 
is an energetic young woman, and there is no school of the 
sort within a long distance, she has every prospect of suc- 
cess. She will have the assistance of Mrs. Marie Merrick, 
who is exceptionally well known; Miss Estelle V. Richard- 
son and Miss Jella R. Dowie. 

On Saturday evening at Memorial Hall Arthur Hochmann 
gave a concert to a large audience, which did not lack in 
appreciation. 

He played extremely well and in every shading revealed 
the strength of the master whose instructions have made 
him what he is. Inthe B minor concerto of Scharwenka 
he showed a really remarkable conception for one so young. 
His technic is clean and facile and he has a powerful tone. 
He had the assistance of Mr. Scharwenka, Miss Hildegard 
Hoffman, Mr. E. Gramm and Mr. Leo Tausig. 

One of the most beautiful numbers of the evening was 
the Chopin scherzo, arranged for two pianos by Mr. 
Scharwenka, and played by himself and young Hochmann. 
Mr. Scharwenka’s marvelously virile conceptions, with a 
poetic delicacy to throw them into bold relief, raised such 
enthusiasm among the auditors that the number had to be 
repeated. Mr. Scharwenka accorded some delightful solos 
not on the program. The concert was a highly successful 
one. Mr. Scharwenka will probably be heard in recital 
before the close of the season 

Carrefio on Thursday night 

There will be several organ recitals next month under the 
patronage of the Brooklyn Institute. 

EmItie FrRANcEsS BAvER 


First Pilgrim Announcement.—Mr. Alexander Lam- 
bert, of the New York College of Music, leaves for Europe 
in June. 

Souvenir Pamphlet of Archer Recitals.—A compact 
little brochure in commemoration of the 100th free organ 
recital given by him in Pittsburg, Pa., has just been issued 
by Frederic Archer. These 100 recitals were given from 
November 6, 1895, to January 16, 1897, inclusive. The 
pamphlet contains a list of the works performed, showing 
an enormous and scholarly repertory, and a preface out- 
lining work done in other directions, the giving of lectures 
on music with piano and organ illustrations being an im- 
portant feature. Mr. Archer has thrown himself heart and 
mind into the musical interests of Pittsburg and has al- 
ready mapped out acoming year full of activity; with a 
lengthy future to follow 
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GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, {| 
BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, February 16, 1897. { 


HE Dresden court opera is of all the operatic 
institutes of Germany the one that produces the great- 
est number of novelties. Hofrath Schuch is indefatigable 
in this direction, and he told me that he had brought out no 
less than eight novelties during the present season, the 
greatest success among them being Bungert’s Odysseus’ Re- 
turn. Financially the success of this work is quite easily 
understood. The Odyssee is a subject familiar and inter- 
esting to all, and the work is beautifully staged and sung 
by the best of the Dresden operatic forces. Bungert's 
poetry is also worthy of the subject, which is saying a great 
deal, but the music, of which, however, I can judge only 
from the piano score, is of very unequal value. It would 
have taken a second Wagner to do justice to such a subject, 
and Bungert is not such a one. He has moments of great 
lyric beauty, but he lacks the grandeur, spontaneity and 
musical logic such asisexemplified in Wagner’s Nibelungen- 
ring to venture successfully upon a four nights’ Odyssee 
tetralogy. 

Of the novelties I saw last Sunday night one of the least 
mportant was Richard Heuberger’s ballet-pantomine, Der 
Struwwelpeter. It was not a bad idea, after the success of 
Hinsel und Gretel, to put upon the stage one of the world’s 
most successful children’s picture books Every man, 
woman and child in Germany, from earliest infancy up, is 
made familiar with the personnel of Der Struwwelpeter, 
Suppenkaspar, Zappel Philipp, Paulinchen, Conrad the 
Thumb Sucker, Hans Guck in die Luft and all the other 
heroes of the book down to the dog Aeffo and the two cats 
by the alliterative names of Minz and Manz. It was also 
interesting to see them and not too difficult to put them 
upon the stage in the well-known physiognomies, colors and 
dresses they wear in the picture book. But further than 
that the compilers of the ballet-pantomine did not succeed. 

lthough Heuberger, of Vienna, is an excellent and justly 
popular musician, he lacks the main element for such a 
composition—naiveté. His music sounds artificial and hol- 
low, and instead of being childlike he becomes frequently 
childish. 

The ballet, however, is very well put on the stage at 
Dresden, and some of the pictures are as clever as they are 
realistic and amusing 

Not quite so amusing was the performance of Donizetti's 
opera, The Daughter of the Regiment, which followed the 
ballet. In it Miss Erika Wedekind, the Dresden Patti, the 
Swedish Nightingale, and I don’t know what else she has 
been termed, scored high triumphs in the Saxonian capital 
To me she was a disappointment, for her voice was 
weak and not brilliant, her coloratura defective and her in- 
tonation none of the purest. I remember our own Zelie de 
Lussan in the part of Marie, and I can assure you that 
Miss Wedekind, in spite of all that has been said and writ- 


ten, cannot hold a candle to the native American girl, not 


even histrionically. Altogether it was a poor performance 
and one that greatly disappointed me in every respect 
** # 


While I was at Leipsic last week I saw Sauer, the 
pianist; Gabrilowitsch, the piano wonder, who was also 
at Leipsic; our Dresden correspondent, A. Ingman; Rein- 
hold Becker, the composer, and his wife, and I also met 
Miss Natalie Haenisch, the well-known vocal teacher 

* 2 *# 


Of the concerts I missed in Berlin during my temporary 
absence from the city you will find subjoined a full and 
interesting account from the pen of my assistant, Mr. 
Leonard Liebling. 

What I heard before leaving was not of overwhelming 
importance. On Tuesday night of last week a concert was 
given by Karel Textor, a Hollandish pianist, and a very 
poor one. He is said to be a pupil of Kullak (the son, of 
course), and he has a good deal to learn yet, judging from 











his immature performance of the Beethoven Les Adieux 


sonata. Miss Marie Bluhm, a local vocalist, sang Schubert, 


| Schumann and some folksongs at this concert, but did not 
| succeed in making much of an impression, although she 


was far better and more musical than the concert giver 
** 


At the usual Wednesday popular concert at the Philhar- 
monie, Frau Vita Gerhardt, the wife of one of the violinists 
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in the orchestra, and a pupil of Teresa Carrefio, essayed to 


play the Stenhammar piano concerto. It is much too big 
and massive a work for a woman with so little tone, and 
technically it is also far beyond her abilities 

The lady was also down on the program for Beethoven's 
Kreutzer Sonata, which she was to play with Concertmaster 
Witek. I could not stay to listen to the performance, how- 
ever, as I had to rush over to Bechstein Hall 

* * # 

There, however, I did not escape part of the Kreutzer 
Sonata, which was performed as a ‘‘ short introduction” to 
arealconcert. Messrs. H. Hasse, violin, and Hugo Ruedel, 
piano, were the perpetrators 

Mrs. Marta Gardeicke, from Stettin, was the singer who 
gave the concert, and she proved to have acarefully trained, 
but not a very big or particularly striking alto voice. Her 
delivery is intelligent and her phrasing musical. Conse- 
quently the lady may make a commendable vocal teacher, 
which, as 1 understand, is what she is aiming at more than 
becoming a concert singer 

* 2 * 


The only concert of importance I attended was that given 


last night by the combined Berlin and Potsdam Wagner 
Societies. The Philharmonie, as usual on such occasions, 
was crowded. 

The program consisted in its first half of excerpts from 
Die Meistersinger and the second part was filled with the 
entire third act of Parsifal. 
suffice to show that Wagner societies have no further razson 
@étre 


from a work which is given in its entirety at least once or 


This program alone would 
For if they cannot find anything else but fragments 


twice every month at the Royal Opera House, and an act 
from another work which less than any other of Wagner's 
creations can do without its stage accessories and scenic 
surroundings, then truly it is time to stop Wagner societies 

Such as it was, however, the concert was in part very en- 
joyable. Old man Sucher gave with the enlarged Philhar- 
monie Orchestra a rousing reading of the Meistersinger 
Vorspiel as well as of the purely orchestral episodes in the 
final act from Parsifal. Heinrich Ernst, from Schwerin, 
had been announced to sing Wa/ther’'s prize song and the 
He fell ill, 


stead, Chambersinger Oberlaender, from Karlsrhue sang, 


music allotted to Parsifal however, and in his 
which was not very lucky for the audience, though it saved 
the performance. The Parszfa/ music he had never sang 
before. I hope he will never sing. it again, either. 
Scheidemantel, from Dresden, sang the Was duftet doch 
der Flieder monologue and the final address of /ans Sachs 
from Die Meistersinger admirably, and he also did full jus- 
tice to the pain-permeated utterances of Am/fortas, while 
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young Emil Wachter, also from Dresden, with his big bass 
voice, gave the Gurnemanz music nobly and sonorously 
Prof. Felix Schmidt's Teachers’ Male Chorus and the fe 
male chorus gathered ad hoc were satisfactory 
Josef Sucher was much applauded and received a big 
laurel wreath 
** 


I am in receipt of a letter from Franz F. Kohler with 
regard to his alleged concert in Bechstein Hall. As I have 
given space before to the letter of Mr. Malms, of Buffalo, 


N. Y., it is but fair and just that I should deal 
ner with ‘‘ the party of the second part,” for I believe in the 


in like man- 


old Latin axiom audiatur et altera pars 
fore, Mr. Kohler’s letter in full, though the language he 
uses against his adversary is rather harsh 


I reprint, there- 


KURFURSTEN STR 148 II 
BERLIN, W., February 12, 1897. | 
Mr. Otto Floersheim, Berlin 
DEAR Stk—In your Berlin Branch Budget of December 2 I reada 
paragraph dealing with a letter written to you by a person named 


| paper (Buffalo) that I appeared 





Malms. He states he read ina k 


publicly in Bechstein Hall, and 





adds that he cannot compre 


hend how such a fact is possible, since when last he heard me I was 








‘an absolutely inferi 





AsI am on the point ca you will readily under 


stand that I desire this matter cleared orel sail. It is purely a 





I and friends (and in fact 








matter of personal mor, as my 

everybody Erie, Malms’ former home), know man too well to 
lay any weig what he says. The desire to gratify a personal 
spite is so evid ns er that I need not dwell on that phase 


»f the affair 


Cowards and bla lling to revel in the op- 






portunity when gi\ ld be safe from their 





envious sixth-rate 





mud-throwing. Wer 


musician who has failed ir ient in all that per 








tains to refinement, he would have nd I tmneans to acquire the 

information he sought without publicly exposing his vulgarity 

What does he wish to know? Whether I played in Saal Beechstein? 
I 

No, Id I i l ever authorize anybody to say thatI did. I 









i me, and 





played ir h 
wrote the criti and which was 
an papers 

bably to the manner in w the criticism was written 
it appeared in a paragraph headed Among the Violinists Who Were 


Heard in Saal Bechstein Last Week, & and since Mr. Liebling 





omitted to state in wh halll had played the Erie paper which 
first copied the notice was entirely irresponsible (and partially justi- 


fied) in assuming that I had played at Saal Bechstein jesides, does 





Malms suppose that it is a spe 


Any Tom, Jack or John w 


to play at Saal Bechstein? 





al 


10 is willing to pay 300 marks, print pro- 


grams and give away tickets can at any time have the “ honor f 
playing at Saal Bechste 
In conclusion 1 might add that I have studied a vad for six years 








ing which time I have been a put f Halir; I played in the 

al Orchestra in Weimar Strauss, Lassen and d' Albert 
All of which seems to point to the fact that even gh I may be 4 
very inferior violinist’’I have thus far received some rec 











I hope you will publish te stice t Ther 
sides to every question. TI king ad vance y esy 
I am, dear sir Yours very respectfully 
FRANZ F. KOHLER 
*“** 
Felix Weingartner, with the royal orchestra, wi 
this week a couple of concerts at Leipsic Through 





management it is so arranged that Lamoureux, the 
Paris conductor, will give a concert simultaneously at Leip 
the local orchestras 


sic with one of The clashing of dates 


could not be avoided, and so it 


happens that this week the 
Leipsicers will have a chance to hear and see three of the 


Nikisch, 


For full particulars of this interesting event 


world’s greatest conductors Weingartner and 
Lamoureux 
please watch the next Leipsic letter of Mr. Alvin Kranich 


** # 


+ 


As was foretold in these columns some time ago, Frau 


Bertha Pierson, our first dramatic soprano from the royal 


opera, although now completely restored to health, will not 


resume her former place in the personnel. Her contract 


expired on the Ist of this month, and her husband, Mr 


Henry Pierson, when he assumed the position of director of 


the intendancy of the royal theatres, had made it a condzti 
sine gua non that his wife’s services should be dispensed 


‘ 


with at the expiration of the contract 





1in force. This is 





a noble way of thinking and acting fully in accordance with 
the well-known high character of both Mr. Pierson and his 
wife. It should provide food for thought to such people as 


the de Reszkés and Madame Litvinne 





On the occasion of her parting from the royal opera Frau 
Pierson was made the recipient of a costly diamond and 
sapphire bracelet, with the Imperial W and crown, presented 
to her by His Majesty Emperor William II., and Count 
Hochberg wrote to her a most flattering letter, regretting 
her withdrawal from the personnel of the opera, and enum 
erating her great merits of an artistic as well as of an 
} 


individual nature. It will be very hard 


Up to the present moment 


tile an artist as Frau Pierson | 


a remplagant has not been found, 
*? * 


Louis H. Meyer, formerly a resident of Memphis, Tenn 


and St. Louis, Mo., where he taught the piano, but lately 
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director of the Beethoven Conservatory, of Berlin, died here 
on the Ist inst., aged fifty-five. 
**# 
Miss Else Kutzki, a local pianist, and Arthur von Holwede, 
of Steinway & Sons’ Hamburg factories, called at THE 


Musica Courter’s Berlin headquarters this week. 
O. F. 


CONCERT NOTES. 

The concerts of the week were of a quality to please the 
most captious critic. Mrs. Sherres Friedenthal opened pro- 
ceedings with a piano recital in the Singakademie. Hers is 
legitimate, well balanced piano playing, of the kind that in- 
terests. Her technic is fluent and certain, her tone sympa- 
thetic, her musical discernment refined. Her exacting 
numbers were Beethoven's op. 81, sonata, and Schumann's 
op. 17, fantasia. A valse by Schulhoff, whose music seems 
to have fallen into complete desuetude, also figured on the 
program. 
**# 

The Halir Quartet (with Halir at the first stand) gave its 
second chamber music evening in the Singakademie. The 
program contained Cherubini’s E flat major quartet, Bee- 
thoven’s F major quartet (op. 59) and Schumann’s op. 47 
piano quartet (with Barth’s assistance). The resuscitation 
of the Cherubini quartet was very welcome. It is a buoy- 
ant, vivacious work, sparkling with animation and cheer- 
fulness. It has serious moments also (the larghetto is 
rarely beautiful), which serve in a measure to balance the 
animal spirits with which the scherzo and finale fairly bub- 
ble over. The work is strikingly modern in harmony; it 
could have been written by one of the young Italian school. 
Halir was at his best in the Cherubini piece. The Beethoven 
quartet lacked sonority and precision, and the Schumann 
number was distinguished by ragged rhythm and uneven 
attack. Professor Barth was not up to his usual form. 


* & 


Marianne Scharwenka, the violinist, gave a concert, as- 
sisted by Heinrich Gruenfeld, Wilhelm Berger and Amalia 
Joachim, at which the latest works by her husband, Philipp 
Scharwenka, exclusively comprised the program. The 
compositions ranged from op. 97 to op. 102. I missed 
the first trio in C sharp minor, op. 100, but came in time to 
hear three songs, written to texts furnished by Alexei Kol- 
zow. Scharwenkais a song writer of esprit and finish. His 
Gebet and Erwachen are lyrics that compare favorably with 
some of Brahms’ most serious songs. They are interwoven 
with an air of mysticism, or rather of esotericism, which 
seal them tothe general public, but interest the musician. 
Scharwenka is not conventional; he seldom does what 
one expects. This tendency is exaggerated in his piano 
pieces, op. 97 and 101 (played by Wilhelm Berger). They 
are called Nachtgesang, Phantasiestiick and Mazurka. 
The last is the only one in which I could discern a tangible 
melody and logicaldevelopment. The concluding number 
of the program was a suite, op. 99, for violin andpiano. It 
consists of a toccata, ballade, intermezzo, recitative and 
tarantella. The first movement is an excellent study for 
spiccato bowing, and the intermezzo for staccato. With 
the remaining movements I have the same fault to find as 
with the piano pieces. Scharwenka is a dignified, earnest, 
skillful musician, but his works seem more the outcome of 
deliberate intention than of inspiration. 


* & & 


Nicolai von Lestovnitschy gave a piano recital in Saal 
Bechstein. I heard the Etudes Symphonique by Schumann, 
and this group of Chopin pieces: Impromptu, F sharp; 
berceuse, valse, op. 42; scherzo, B minor, The pianist 
possesses individuality of a certain kind, but as it consists 
of exaggerated rhythm and accentuation, it did not make a 
favorable impression on me. 

* # * 


Lydia Muller's song recital in the Singakademie was a 
great treat. She is a most finished artist, who, besides 
having an unusually flexible voice, unites with it exhaustive 
musical knowledge and declamatory ability of the highest 
order. She made.a pronounced success. 


** 


Eugenie Reinhold (piano) and Martha Davies (song) 
gave a joint recital in Saal Bechstein. Of the two young 
ladies I preferred Miss Davies (musically, of course). She 
sang three mignon songs, by Beethoven, Schumann and 
Tschaikowsky, besides compositions by W. Berger, Stange, 
Loewe, Brahms and Jansen. Her delivery is a trifle stolid, 
but her voice is eminently sweet and sympathetic. The 
low tones are especially full and vibrant. Miss Reinhoid, 


fashion. The B minor scherzo, by Chopin, was her most | 


difficult number. It was entirely beyond her. 
xn 


At a ‘‘conversazione” given by the English colony I | 
heard Carlos Sobrino, Leon Marx and Mrs. Sobrino, all 
Americans, Between them they carried off the honors of | 
the evening. Mrs. Sobrino, besides looking extremely | 
sweet, warbled and trilled herself into the sympathies of the | 
entire audience. Her voice is a pronounced soprano of utmost 
mobility. Her coloratura is scintillatingly fluent, and her 
delivery effective in the extreme. Mr. Sobrino again dis- 
tinguished himself as a pianist of musical culture and 
technical supremacy. Marx is a most promising violinist, 
who is making seven league strides under Joachim’s 
guidance. 
* & & 

By far the most important concert of the week was that 
given by Miss Leonora Jackson in the Singakademie, 








NEW YORK, March 8, 1897 
HAPPY new year, or rather four years, to 
you, for have we not, with a new President, begun a 





with the assistance of the Philharmonic orchestra. Her 
program—Mendelssohn’s concerto, recitative and adagio 
from Spohr’s sixth concerto, adagio and fugue from Bach's 
G minor sonata, and Ernst’s rarely heard F sharp minor | 
concerto—was an exhaustive one, sufficing amply to show | 
the player's versatility, her supreme mastery of every style 
of violin technic, and her comprehension of the most vari- 
able moods. Whether it be in the most rapid spiccato or 
staccato passages, hair-raising double-stops, appassionato 
strainings, or dolce whisperings, Miss Jackson is always 
absolute mistress of her instrument, her tone is always 
penetratingly clear and unwavering, and her rhythm is 
firm and dominant. She aroused the audience to rare en- 
thusiasm. As encores she played the adagietto from 
Bizet’s l’Arlesienne, and Simonetti’s Madrigale. It has 
been said that Miss Jackson is twenty-two, not eighteen as 
she says. Were the young lady twenty-eight her playing 
would nevertheless be extraordinary. 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 





Miss Shafer, of Dayton.—Miss L. Shafer, one of the 
best known piano teachers of Southern Ohio, residing in 
Dayton, has been here on a visit with her sister. 


Dora Valesca Becker Played.—Miss Dora Valesca 
Becker played at a concert given at Haverstraw, N. Y., on 
Monday evening, March 1, with great success. Among 
other numbers she gave an allegro from a Wieniawski 
concerto, which she played with absolute purity of tone 
and great technical brilliancy. 


Bach Recital in Memphis.—On Saturday afternoon, 
March 6, in the Rolling-Musser studios, Memphis, Tenn., a 
Bach recital was given by Mr. Robert H. Just, violin, and 
Mr. Fordice Hunter, piano. The program, composed of solo 
and ensemble works, was choicely culled from the master. 
A Raff recital will be given by these same artists on 
March 20, 


Second Recital of American Music.—Miss Kate Percy 
Douglas, soprano, will give her second recital of American 
Music on Saturday, March 20, in Mendelssohn Glee Club 
Hall at 4 o’clock in the afternoon. The New York Ladies’ 
Trio, William C. Carl, organist, and Mrs. Florence Buck- 
ingham Joyce, accompanist, are the other artists who will 
participate in an excellently arranged program. 


Rosa Linde with Nordica.—This popular contralto has 
been winning her usual amount of favor and admiration in 
the South. A couple of press notices are here reprinted: 

Madame Linde is herself a singer of rare power. Her contralto 
peals out like a great clear bell, without a flaw in the resonant ele- 
gance of thetone. The other four of the splendid five, Madame Nor- 
dica, Mr. John C. Dempsey, baritone; Mr. William H. Rieger, tenor, 
and Sig. C. De Macchi, piano virtuoso, contributed their ample share. 
—Atlanta Constitution, December 15, 1896. 


Mme. Rosa Linde, the contralto, has been heard in Atlanta before 
and the audience was in a measure prepared for her admirable work. 
She is a woman of commanding presence and last night was very 
handsomely gowned. She possesses a voice of rare quality and 
range, which she has brought to a high degree of perfection in the 
execution. There isa fine lyric quality in the upper register, while 
the lower notes are remarkably rich, vibrant and smooth, and her | 
work throughout shows feeling and skill, as well as the nicest care in 
detail. It was not too much to say that she shared the honors with 
Madame Nordica, though, in every instance. 

Mme. Linde was unsparing of herself in her efforts to gratify the 
demands of the audience, expressed in repeated recalls, and among 
her encores were the Habanera, from Carmen, and the Flower Song, 
from Faust. Another was the ever popular In Old Madrid, in which 
she sang the serenade an octave lower than it is written. The selec- 
tions announced for her upon the program were an air from Verdi's 





new year? Let us hope it may be a busy and prosperous 
one. In the meantime let those who complain of the times 
and the weather philosophize with the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion as follows: 
Don’t growl about the weather, but jes’ take it as it comes, 
When the sky is beamin’ brightly or the thunder beats its drums! 
Stop complainin’ 'cos it’s rainin’, but be thankful for the drops 
As they sprinkle, “ tinkle, tinkle,”’ on the dry and thirsty crops! 
Don’t growl about the weather, when the birds are singing sweet, 
An’ the daisies like a white cloud are a-foamin’ at your feet ! 
Don’t ever growl at nothin’, on the earth or up above, 
It’s the light that makes the shadders, an’ the light is sweet with 
love! 

The last students’ concert at the New York College of 
Music (Alexander Lambert's) had this very varied pro- 
gram: 


pianos. ..Moscheles 





Piano solo, Homage a Handel, grand duo for tw 
Misses Elizabeth Davies and Lena Morton 
Song, Rondo, Cenerentola. . 
Miss Mamie R. Kenney 
Piano solo, Albumblatt.............. oe ‘ 
Miss Gussie Zuckerman 
Song, There Is a ‘Green Hill Far Away 
Miss Edna Kipp 
Violin solo, Second Concerto oe 
Miss Josie McKenzie 
Song, Fret Not Thyself.... paaeeee 
Mrs. A. Palmer Ivy 


.Rossini 
Jadassohn 
.Gounod 
Accolay 


Clara Ross Ricci 


Sonata for piano and violin, No. 7 Haydn 
Misses Gussie Zuckerman and Tillie Stiller 
Song, Neuer Frihling.... Poecevaceccorvederesevesssouses Bendel 
Miss Maud Ingersoll 
Piano solos 
Etude........ Chopin 
Air de Ballet eons : Moszkowski 
Master Harry Graboff 
Violin solo, Hungarian Dance.. -Papini 
Miss Tillie Stiller 
Piano solo, Hungarian Rhapsodie No. 11 . Liszt 


Miss Katharine Campbell! 


This program is a fair sample of the work done at this 
busy school. Miss Campbell doubtless played best of all; 
she has much talent. Young Harry Graboff, a boy of 
thirteen, has exceptional temperament and a good technic. 
Little Gussie Zuckerman, a precocious miss of nine, isa 
remarkably developed child, with such ease and grace did 
she play the Jadassohn Albumblatt. Of the vocalists Miss 
Ingersoll is excellent. 

Here have I been chiding pianist and organist Frank E. 
Ward with gross neglect of duty in not replying to a letter 
sent him, when that young man had far more important 
things to attend to than write letters. He modestly said 
‘*he went to Washington, D. C., to fulfill an engagement— 
to be married,” and as he requests me to keep an eye open 
for an alto position I suspect that his better three-quarters 
is the alto. May heav'n bless you, my children; don’t look 
for cross-relations and you won't find them! [I'll take all 
my chidings back-Ward, and next time you get married I 
will , but I beg pardon, Mrs. Ward! 

Miss Florence Terrel (a pupil of Mr. Alexander Lambert, 
of the College of Music, and who played the concerto at 
Bruno Oscar Klein's concert in Carnegie Hall) announces 
a piano recital for to-morrow, Thursday afternoon, 3 
o'clock, in Carnegie Lyceum. This young girl is certainly 
one of our coming virtuosi. Apropos of Mr. Lambert, he 
has just received a magnificent etching of Johannes Brahms, 
with the composer's autograph, from Vienna, Austria. 
Meister Julius Epstein, the famous piano pedagogue, who 
was Mr. Lambert's teacher, also sends him an etching to 
match with the Brahms, inscribed ‘‘ To my dear and highly 
honored pupil and friend, Alexander.” Mr. Lambert's 








Don Carlos, O Don Fatale, which gave an opportunity for dramatic 
interpretation, and the German song by Reinecke in the second part 
of the program displayed her voice to advantage in a very different 
order of music. Her work in the trio from the Barber of Seville was 


| ‘picture gallery” (at the college), as he modestly calls it, 


is now well-nigh complete. 
| There are few modern eminent music folk not found in it, 


also notable. This number was a fortuitous selection for the close | ‘ s . on P 
all with dedication and autograph. To mention a few 


of the program, and was admirably given by Mme. Linde, Mr. Rieger | 


and Mr. Dempsey.—A//anta Journal, December 15, 1806. 


| Liszt, Saint-Saéns, Ysaye, Jean de Reszké, Edouard de 





the pianist, played with baby hands baby pieces in baby 


AMERICAN BASSO, 


Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals. 
Address: 177 Duane Street, New York City. 





DORA VALESCA BECKER, 


SOLO VIOLINISTE, 
With the NEW YORK LADIES’ TRIO. 





| Address: 120 East 89th Street, New York. | 


‘(GERTRUDE MAY STEIN, 


The Contralto. 
ADDRESS: 


THE HENRY WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
. 131 East 17th St., or 965 Park Ave., New York. 
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Reszké, Nordica, Marsick, Henri Marteau, Grieg, Sauret, 
Scalchi, Sarasate, Moszkowski, Ericsson Bushnell, Walter 
Damrosch, Fursch Madi, Carlotta Desvignes, Mierzwinski, 
Julius Epstein, Johannes Brahms, Eugen d'Albert, Jo- 
achim, Ferd. Hiller, Paderewski, Hollman, Tua, Jadassohn, 
Modjeska, Joseffy, Bruno Oscar Klein. 

From the private correspondence of A. De P., a well- 
known raconteur and vocal instructor of this city 

‘* My first applicant was an Italian violin virtuoso who 
had pawned his ‘ fiddle’ and wanted a loan to help him re- 
deem it. 

‘*My second a Frenchman in need of funds to return to 
‘ Belle France’ on account of no ‘ peesness’ here. En suite 
came a ‘ Deutscher landsman,’ who knew me in Stuttgart a 
few years ago (?)—I was therein 1862—and wanted money 
to return to the Vaterland because he could not ‘ schtand the 
klimate.’ 

‘* Last, but not least, came two advertising agents to per- 


suade me that an advertisement in their papers would pay 
far better than one in THe Musicat Courter. 

‘‘If my numerous customers (?) allow me time to eat 
lunch the coming week I will be glad to have you with me 
at Liichow’'s (not ‘ Liitzow’s wilde Jagd’)—say, when ?” 

The Wetzler-Morgan trio, consisting of Miss Geraldine 
Morgan, violin; Mr. Paul Morgan, ‘cello, and Mr. Herman 
Hans Wetzler, pianist, gave their first concert in Carnegie 
(chamber music) Hall last Saturday afternoon. An inter- 
esting novelty, and the only number I was able to hear, 
was the trio in E flat major, for horn (Mr. A. Duschke), 
violin and piano, by Johannes Brahms, a most spontaneous 
and flowing work, his op. 40. It is quite a musical curi- 
osity, as every movement is in E flat (the adagio in the 
minor, however). There is a lovely theme of a chromatic 
character, first announced by the violin; then the horn, in 
the first movement. The scherzo is a mass of catchy syn- 
copations (witha trioin A flat minor) ; the adagio an earnest, 
songful movement, and the finale trips along with staccato 
and spicato violin effects entirely unique in ensemble works. 
The horn added much to the beautiful work. There wasa 
fair sized audience present, highly appreciative and demon- 
strative, and the first of the series certainly began under 
auspicious circumstances 

Miss Sally Frothingham Akers gave the third of her 
song recitals at Sherry’s last Thursday morning The 
scheme was most unique, as you may see by this program 
Six Scotch Songs 

Nell 

Nanny 

The Maid with the Flaxen Hair 


Spinning Song Paladilhe 
Blue Eyes 
Annie 
Spanish Songs 
Bolero 
La Gitana. 
Songs from Shakespeare 
O! Willow, Willow Othello 
O! Mistress Mine 'welfth Night 
It Wasa Lover and his Lass , As You Like It 
French Songs (new) 
Chanson de Musette Thomé 


Separation Hillemacher 


Chanson Lontaine Holmés 
Aimons-Nous... Saint-Saéns 

Zunian Lullaby 

Ariettes from Modern French Opera 
Chanson de Scozzone— Ascanio 
Serenade from Gil Blas Semet 


Chanson—Pécheurs de Perles Bizet 


Saint-Saens 





The Spanish songs were accompanied on the guitar by 
Mr. J. J. Schroeder. Next time get a Spaniard! They are 
both Pyrennean volk-melodies. Of the three English songs 
the ancient Lover and his Lass, first printed in 1600, was 
simply charmiug. 

The Zumar Lullaby is a New Mexico Indian mother’s 


song, MS. in the possession of Mrs. Kate Douglas Wig- 


gin, who, with Mrs. C. B. Foote, played the accompani- 
ment. Miss Akers, a pupil of Madame Ashforth, sang with 
much animation and praiseworthy enunciation 

Albert Lockwood's piano playing is always delightful 
His unaffected style, his close application to the meaning 
of the composer, his eagerness to bring out the characteris- 
tic features of the composition, and his clear, pure technic 
may well serve as a study to many a pianist who flaunts his 
loose style broadly before his listeners. I call attention to 
Mr. Lockwood especially because his style represents the 
best side of the German modern tendencies. He gives us 
the graceful side of the latest style, and has gained such a 
fine technic that one cannot but admire it! The return of 
such students, now grown to maturity, as pianists and in- 
structors, hasan influence which cannot be overestimated 
on the musical future of America. Lockwood’s playing at 
the charity concert (Metropolitan Opera House) was most 
satisfving, and he certainly made one of the big hits of the 
evening. Miss Lilian Littlehales, the ‘cellist, was very en- 
thusiastic over Fraulein Leontine Gaertner's ‘cello playing 
the same evening. She appears so modest, demure, unob- 
trusive, that the big technic and manly tone she obtains are 
all the more of a surprise! 

Madame von Feilitzsch has several pupils who will shortly 
be heard, among them Mrs. J. B. Foster, wife of a news- 
paper man here. Mrs. Blanche Stone-Barton, the new so- 
prano of Dr. Parkhurst’s, has had daily lessons of her for 
five months past. 

Mrs. S. C. Ford, of Cleveland, Ohio, and Miss Sara Lay- 
ton Walker, formerly of the same town, are to be the guests 
of honor at a reception and musicale given by Mrs. Joseph 
Tozier. Miss Walker will sing at the Powers-Brockway- 
Mannes Lenten musicale, and leaves this week for a trip 
West. She is to be the contralto soloist at several large 
musical festivals 

Miss Lilian Carlismith, the contralto; Miss Laura Web- 
ster, ‘cellist; Mr. Ethan Allen Hunt, tenor (another Sau- 
vage pupil); Miss Frances Miller, soprano, and Mr. Lewis 
Williams, baritone, form a fine group of young people 
pictured on Brother Addison F. Andrew's correspondence 
paper. Mr. Andrews has had an unusually large business 
in the placing of church singers this year, paregorically 
speaking. As he says, ‘‘many are scalded, but few are 


frozen!’ 


From far lowa (Des Moines) comes a piano program | 


given by Mr. J. A. Strong at Drake University, assisted by 
Mr. Charles A. Cumming, violinist ; Mr. W.-H. Heighton, 
cello, and Mr. P. H. Metcalf, vocalist. The beautiful 
Grieg sonata for piano and violin, op. 8, was played; the 
Rubinstein sonata for piano and ‘cello, op. 18, and Mr 
Strong played besides solo pieces by Dvordk, Chaminade 
and Chopin. Iam glad to see such earnest musical en- 
deavor, and also note that their unintelligent compositor 
likewise does strange things, as here, for instance, 

‘lach” for ‘‘ Place,” ‘‘Roce” for ‘* Rose,” and that 
abomination ‘‘ Violincello.” Watch your printers, program 
makers! 

Miss Josephine May Mack, pianist, announces a musicale 


at Sherry’s for to-morrow afternoon, 3:30 o'clock, given 
under the patronage of Mrs. Charles D. Stickney, Mrs. W 
Bayard Cutting, Mrs. M. Orme Wilson, Mrs. Luther 
Kountze, Mrs. J. Hooker Hammersley, Mrs. Charles 
Watrous, Mrs. W. P. Northrop, Mrs. Howard Mansfield 
and Mrs. Charles A. Doremus. She will have the assistance 
of Miss Marguerite Hall, Miss Maude James, Miss Gene- 
vieve Redman and Mr. Tomes. Miss Mack will play Ole 
Olsen's Dance the Grieg berceuse and 
Rubinstein's Portrait of a Lady, as I heard it called—the 


Norwegian 
Kamenoi-Ostrow, No. 22. This last is too frequently seen 
on programs nowadays—why not the No. 15 from the 


same series, op. 10 ?—a large volume of twenty-four beau- 


tiful pieces. There are any number quite as interesting as 
this everlasting No. 22! 


The Kaltenborn-Beyer-Hané String Quartet played last 
Saturday afternoon in the Weber piano warerooms—concert 
by Mr. Hoey’s company; in the evening at the Lotus 
Club's last Saturday evening stag affair, with Mr. Anton 
Seidl, in the quintet arrangement of Wagner's Siegfried 
Idyl, and other quartets. Last Sunday afternoon at the 
Crescent Athletic Club, Brooklyn, they gave a miscellane- 


ous program, as follows 


Allegro Moderato (from quartet, op. 17, No. 3 Rubinstein 

Intermezzo (Cava 1 Rus ana Mascagni 

Cello solo, s Van Goens 
Mr. Be Hane 

oreley, paraphrase Nesvadba 

Violin solo, Larg Handel 
Mr. Ka 

A dagiett« Bizet 

Pizzicato, gavot l'rommer 

Violin duet (Idy Labitzky 

M hk Mr. W t 
Serenata Moszkowski 
\ a solo, R anze Sitt 
Mr. Ba 
Saltarelk artet p. 2 Grieg 


The feature of the Brooke Band concert last week was 


the very brilliant singing of the stunningly handsome prima 





donna, Sibyl Sammis, a South Dakota girl, and pupil of 
Ragna Linné, of Chicago. She was repeatedly recalled, 
and was obliged to sing two encores. What with her ex- 
tremely brilliant appearance and voice, she is sure to make 
a big hit everywhere! 

The second concert of the Martin Luther Choral Society 
took place in Chickering Hall recently, and was a financial 
he fact that this body of singers has 


the field only long enough to give two concerts is 


and artistic success 


been it 


sufficient excuse for the occasional lack of finish, precision 
and feeling in their work But the director, Mr. J. Wambs- 
ganss, has reason to feel encouraged with the progress 
they are making, which indicates better work in the future 
Of the soloists, Otto J. Zuebkert, of Washington, D. ¢ 


was undoubtedly the favorite with the audience, who ac 


| corded him the only encore given a singer during the even- 


ing. His baritone voice has a most pleasing quality and 
wide range, and he uses it with artistic effect. He is a 
pupil of Mrs. H. H. Mills. While the work sung, Rom- 
berg’s antiquated Die Glocke, afforded him but few oppor- 
tunities for displaying his resonant volume of tone, he 
succeeded in making his one important solo the best num- 
ber in the cantata. It is to be hoped Mr. Zuebkert will 
appear often in New York. The program was opened by 
an organ solo, excellently played by Frank E. Ward- 
Richter’s A minor fugue—followed by Part I. of Die 


Glocke, with piano and organ accompaniment. Then came 





MONTEFIORE, ... 


2=—_—Dramatic Soprano. 


Concerts and Oratorios. Write for reference and repertory 917 Seventh Avenue, New York 
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AND 
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a tenor solo by Herr Silbernagel, a violin solo by a boy, 
Jacob Weiss, Mme, Wiskow’s two soprano solos, one of 
them by F. Q. Dulcken, who accompanied, two ‘cello num- 
bers by Robert Reitz, and two songs by Mr. Zuebkert. The 
remainder of the cantata closed this successful concert, and 
the Lutheran Hospital received a valuable addition to its 
funds. 

Miss Mattie MacMurray is a pupil of Mr. Walter Arnold 
Hudson, who has a beautitul soprano voice, highly culti- 
vated, and is singing in concerts and musicales with great 
success. She willsing in The Redemption at Westfield, 
N. J., this month. Mr. L. S. Bond, tenor, is another suc- 
cessful pupil; he sings Stainer’s Crucifixion in Brooklyn 
soon, 

Mr. Albert Gérard-Thiers gives a series of studio musicales 
on the first and third Friday afternoons of this and next 
month at 649 Lexington avenue. Some stranger whorecently 
met Albert G. and did not catch his name said: ‘‘ Oh, are 


you a singer?’ Says Albert G., says he, ‘‘No, I’m a do- | 


mestic.” Scene! Confusion! 

Miss Helen Lathrop has had several engagements as vocal 
soloists for a number of successful concerts lately, among 
them at Mrs. Humphreys benefit for Bayonne Hospital, 
in the New Jersey town of the same name, when she sang : 


WE bcrdccdccntedccecdceeedustnseseessaueriessneisieia nates Woodman 
ORs occ cd ccc ccccccvcececccsetos csesesenccrocccsneesves Chadwick 
Ss aan ck tacdecevhbetendscbavenwens ieepntusansa Ligidaud peacneuree Lang 


Also at the Ladies’ Day concert of the New York Athletic 
Club, March 6, these songs: 


Ns oe 90 he eandn ss ckdabindtbetiad peo dtetonatacnens tae d’Hardelot | 
ADT GORE. 0ccccvccccccercvccccccescsscsccccscoscccsseseowesecs Fairlamb | 
Fallih, Fallah..... OR cdidbdudsatte nibiibavactasen eer Van der Stucken | 


Sweetest Flower.... | 

Mr. L. G. Parma, of the German Conservatory, leaves for 
his annual trip to Europe in June, to be gone two months. 
He was an Epstein pupil (Vienna), later in Berlin, and has 
been prominent in New York musical life for sixteen years 
past. His conservatory, on Forty-second street, is one of 
the few really busy schools here. 

Eva G. Coleman, the young American soprano soloist, 
who received such an ovation (being recalled six times after 
her last number) at the last concert of the Banks Glee Club 
in Carnegie Hall a few weeks since, is lying dangerously ill 


at Albany, N. Y. She has been obliged to cancel all dates | 


for the balance of the season, and to send a substitute to 
fill her position in the choir of Bloomingdale Reformed 
Church, Boulevard and Sixty-eighth street. Her entire vo- 
cal training has been at the hands of Townsend H. Fellows. 
She was to have assisted him at his song recital at the Wal- 
dorf on the 18th of this month. 

Mr. Louis N. Parker, associate Royal Academy, London, 
England, author of Rosemary and the new play at the 
Lyceum Theatre, lectures on Wagner at the New York Col- 
lege of Music this (Wednesday) afternoon at 3 o'clock. Mr. 
Lambert certainly provides his patrons with much musical 
food. That the various lectures and musicales are appre- 
ciated, instructive, and consequently interesting, is evident 
from the concourse of students and others which invariably 
throngs all these affairs. 


Chopin and Liszt was the title of Mr. Henry T. Finck’s | 


lecture at the Lachmund Conservatory last Friday evening. 
It was the first time I heard the eminent critic and litera- 
teur, and I was immensely interested and instructed, so full 
of ideas and facts was the lecture. Miss Helen Robinson 
(pupil of Mr. Lachmund and graduate of the conservatory) 
gave the piano illustrations as follows: 


Wostarae 16: G, OP. DW occcrecvcvccscccees } 


Valse in E minor (posthumous)........ Db ccccotese cowcsseccecca tome 
Bee 86 C MNCL, ese vcccdevcescccscvces 
Manerian MhngesGle We. GB. ....6.ccecccces scecescsccssvocecesoeoce Liszt 


Miss Robinson played most intelligently. She is evidently 
quite an independent thinker and good student, playing 
from memory. 

John C. Dempsey, basso of the Nordica Concert Com- 
pany, returns with his silk hat full of press notices, all 
good, more excellent, most enthusiastic. He says he en- 
joyed the tour (extending to California) immensely, but 
that his absence did not agree with his family as well, inas- 
much as his twelve year old boy, Albert Young Dempsey, 
‘*died twice.” By this Hibernian bull he means the boy’s 
heart ceased beating at two critical periods in his illness ; 


heroic measures restored the lad, and he is now frisking 
around the house with the four other and smaller Demp- 
seys. As I left, Father Lanigan, of Buffalo (Dempsey’s 
former home), came in, and received a welcome that would 
warm your heart. Father Lanigan was nearly chosen as 
bishop there recently ; he remains as head of the cathedral, 
however. He isa fine tenor singer, plays ’cello well, and 
is a well-schooled musician, far above the average of a 
clergy noted for superior musical attainments. 
Miss S. C. Very’s piano lecture recitals are interesting. 
She treats the subject in popular style, taking a Mozart 
rondo, Haydn sonata or similar clean cut work as the mu- 
sical illustration for the first recital She expounds the 
themes and several parts of its musical construction clearly 
and concisely, asking her auditors to follow closely and 
mention each recurrence, transposition, &c. In this man- 
ner she claims attention and concentrates it individually on 
| the special musical content, arriving at the overture and 
symphony in due course of time. She has a course before 
the Harlem Philharmonic Society, largely attended by 
| ladies, and several out of town evenings. This is bringing 
musical form and construction right home to the people, 
who thus learn that a sonata or symphony is more than a 


concourse of sweet sound—that there is brain, thought, | 


scientific calcrlation, the outcome of the experieuce of cen- 


turies behind musical form, as exemplified in the larger | 


| works contained in musical literature. 

| Fire in Carnegie Hall! March 2, Tuesday evening—one 
| woman’s hands so burned that she cannot use them, per- 
sonal loss of time, nervous shock, but a beehive of activity 
saved from panic. This is the first immediate result of the 
courage and presence of mind of Wilhelmina Treveri Ertz, 
in whose studio, 1203 Carnegie Hall, some curtains caught 
fire from a spirit lamp; in a moment there was a blaze, 
some newspapers caught up the fire, and so it was a case of 
run and yell, or fight it out alone. In thirty seconds the 
victory was hers, and in another half minute—when not 
needed—people came running in. Miss Ertz’s sleeves had 
caught fire, and her heroic efforts to smother the flames 
had left her with sadly scorched hands and arms. At pres- 
ent these members are a mass of bandages, but otherwise 
the prompt-of-action-woman and superior vocal teacher is 
feeling well. Bravissimo, Fraulein! 

CHOIR NOTES. 
Mr. George Leon Moore, tenor of the Church of the In- 
| carnation, will, beginning with the merry month o’ May, 
journey to the City of Churches Sundays, to sing in Plym- 
outh Church choir (Morse’s). Mr. Moore increases his 
salary and diminishes his labor by this happy arrangement. 
| In other words, less work and more pay! He was the 
| tenor soloist for the great Messiah performance in Buffalo 
a short time ago. 

Miss Jennie Clerihew, of Rochester, a pupil of Mr. 
William R. Williams and soprano of the Brick Church of 
that hamlet, is the new sopranoof Trinity Church, Newark. 

Miss Elizabeth Young, of Cincinnati, Ohio, is hereafter to 
sing at Saint Andrew's Methodist Episcopal Church, this 
city. 
| Miss Belle Newport is the new alto of Madison Avenue 
| Methodist Episcopal Church. 
| Mr. Bayard Hawthorne, tenor, leaves the same church 
| for the South Congregational, Brooklyn. 

Miss Florence Turner goes to Dr. Storr’s (Church of the 
Pilgrims), same town; soprano. Miss Martha G. Miner, 
likewise soprano, goes to the Second Dutch Reformed 

| Church, Harlem (Rutenber’s.) 

| Miss Geraldine Damon is the new alto of Holy Trinity 
| Protestant Episcopal Church (Walter C. Gale’s), same lo- 
| cation. 

Mr. E. D. Van Hoose, tenor, succeeds Mr. Christian 
Fritzsch at Temple Emanu-El. 

| Mr. Joseph McCarthy, also tenor, leaves the Church of 
| the Divine Paternity for the Central Congregational Church, 
| Brooklyn. 

Mr. Nicholas Sebastian, another tenor, goes from the 
Church of the Heavenly Rest to the Congregational Church 
of Plainfield, N. J. 

Mr. Frank W. Thomas, bass, will hereafter be heard at 
the Central Presbyterian Church, Fifty-seventh street. 

Young Mr. Thomas E. Perkins, from South Norwalk, 
Conn., where he has played in a congregational church, 






the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn. This is the church 
where Harry Rowe Shelley was organist a couple of 
years ago, and it is said that he had the naming of the new 
organist, selecting his pupil, Mr. Perkins. 

Miss Fanny M. Spencer’s first and second organ recitals 
at the Fourth Presbyterian Church, West End avenue and 
Ninety-first street, have already occurred; the third is to 
be next Tuesday evening, March 16, and Mr. Albert 
Gérard-Thiers, tenor, assists. See program elsewhere. 

Mr. Walter C. Gale's first organ recital of this season is 
past, and his second occurs next Monday evening, March 15, 
at the Holy Trinity P. E. Church, Lenox avenue and 122d 
street, Mrs. Adele Laeis Baldwin being the vocal soloist. 

Mr. Will C. Macfarlane, organist All Souls’ Church, Mad- 
ison avenue and Sixty-sixth street, has given the first of 
his series of four recitals; the second (his twenty-ninth re- 
cital), next Tuesday evening, has the appended program 
Alfred Hollins 
...«. Th. Dubois 


CEmOart OVOTENIO, ..vccccccccsescces 
Benediction Nuptiale.......... peers 
Pretude and Pumus tm A Gimel... cccccccccccccccvccecccesesee J. S. Bach 
NG, CROONER. cs ccncctcessoscasecves Schubert 
NEL cnceneseccntse ; Alex. Guilmant 
8 EE Tee —— .....King Hall 
Scherzo (Midsummer Night’s Dream Music).............. Mendelssohn 
Arranged for organ by S. P. Warren 





Songs......... wane ered ee ..... Schubert 
Mrs. Adele Laeis Baldwin 
Ee Fe EE eye Jules Grison 

Mr. Richard T. Percy’s third recital at the Marble Colle- 
giate Church presented a varied program of modern com- 
posers entirely, as follows: Pastorale, Kullak; offertory in 
D flat, Salomé; prelude to Lohengrin, Wagner; inter- 
mezzo, Schumann; offertory in E flat, Batiste. Mr. Will- 
iam H. Rieger, tenor, sang several solos in excellent style, 
and Mrs. Josephine S. Jacoby sang Morning Dew, by Grieg, 
and Schumann's Friihlingsnacht. Mrs. Jacoby’s singing 
was artistic and consequently effective 

Mr. S. B. Johns, who has been here only a year, is the 
tenor of the Fourth Presbyterian Church. He is said to 
| have one of the most promising voices now under the care 
of that excellent teacher, Mr. James Sauvage. Rumor hath 
it that the fine quartet of the Old First (Presbyterian) 
Church (Mr. Carl's) is to goin a body to Rutgers Presby- 
terian May 1. As I am engineering the thing—as organ- 
ist and director—and so know whereof I speak, let me state 


that the rumor is not far wrong. By this arrangement the 
leading uptown Presbyterian church obtains the services 


of a quartet, every member of which is a well-known solo 
singer, which has sung together two years, and two of 
whom have been together four years. 

Mr. Carl's tribulations are just begun; the other day he 
found some 250 singers on hand in the chapel of his church 
(the Old First), and he has just twelve places to fill in his 


chorus choir! Here shall there be weepings and wailings 
and gnashing of teeth! F. W. Riesserc 


: 
Josephine S. Jacoby at Worcester. 
HE two leading papers of Worcester speak as 
follows of Mrs. Jacoby’s singing at the recent Howland- 
Bassett concert in Worcester, Mass. In speaking of the 
duet she sang with Mr. Howland, Walthew’s It Wasa Lover 
and His Lass, the Worcester Sfy says 
At no other time was the beauty of her voice so conspicuous, and 
this song was one of the best of the evening. Her execution and mu 
sical temperament speak for themselves. Her vo has a ringing 
quality that suggests a well-played trumpet, and it belongs to the 
orchestra. * * * Mrs. Jacoby sang a group of songs by Mac- 
Dowell, and others by Clayton Johns, Jensen, Grieg and Ethelbert 
Nevin. MacDowell's Thy Beaming Eyes and Nevin's One Spring 
Morning were perhaps the best 
The Worcester Telegram says 
Mrs. Josephine S. Jacoby found favor with the audience through 
her pliant voice of splendid range and quality and her handsome ap- 
pearance. Thy Beaming Eyes, by MacDowell, an American com 
poser, and One Spring Morning, by Nevin, were the most popular of 
her songs. Her duet with Mr. Howland, Walthew’'s It Was a Lover 
and His Lass, was one of the gems of the evening 


A Doria Devine Pupil’s Suecess.—The festivities of 
the fiftieth anniversary jubilee, concluded last Tuesday 
evening, at Calvary Baptist Church (Rev. Dr. McArthur 
pastor), with a musical entertainment given by the choir 
of that church, assisted by the young soprano Miss Blanche 
Duffield, who sang Villanelle, by Dell’) Acqua, and Smith's 
If I but Knew for an encore. 
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of West Presbyterian Church. 


Musicales, Concerts, Oratorio. 


For engagements address 
34 West 38th Street, 
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will hie him Gotham-ward this spring, playing the organ at 


MSF 


SOLO VIOLINIST. 


Also... 


Powell String Quartet : 


| MAUD POWELL, Ist Violin. 

| HERMAN KUHN, 24 Violin. 
FREDERICK SCHAEFER, Viola. 
FELIX BOUCHER, Violoncello. 


40 West 20th Street, - - - New York. 





MARIE FARCELLO 


CONTRALTO. 


CONCERT 
DIRECTION 


| Ruben & Andrews, <5 


489 Fifth Avenue, ait 
NEW YORK. 
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Concerts and musical performances of any kind given in 
any halls in Boston not included in this list will not be 
reviewed in these columns : 


MUSIC HALL BUMSTEAD HALI 
TREMONT TEMPLE {RT CLUB 
CHIPMAN HALL, CHICKERING HALL, 
ASSOCIATION HALI UNION HALI 
COPLEY HALL, PIERCE HALT 
HOLLANDER’ S TUILERIES. 


Boston, Mass., February 7, 1897 
HIS was the program of the seventeenth Sym- 
phony concert in Music Hall March 6 


Overture to Sakuntala Goldmark 


Fantasia for piano and orchestr 


Arthur Whiting 


Moderato maestoso 
Allegro appassionat« 
Pastorale 
Finale: Allegro scherzar 
Symphony No. 3, in A minor, Scotch Mendelssohn 
Overture to Rosan ide Schubert 
Here again is an instance of Mr. Paur’s ability as “a 
lightning change artist The program of March 6, as an- 
nounced originally, was Brahms’ fourth symphony, Whit- 
ing’s fantasia, Weingartner’s arrangement or paraphrase 
xf Weber's Invitation to the Dance and the overture to 
Schubert's Alfonso and 


Mr. Whiting’s fantasia was first played in public at a 


‘ 


lla 





concert of the Boston Sym iy Orchestra in Cambridge, 


Mass., March 12, 1896 Mr 
night, the pianist. I believe the work was played before 


Whiting was then, as last 


that date at a private or club concert in Newton, Mass 
when the Festival Orchestra was led by Mr. Mollenhauer 





This fantasia was in certain respects an agreeable disap- 
pointment 

In times past I have been inclined to the opinion that 
when Mr. Whiting first pondered the question of a calling 
he must have hesitated between chess and music. His 
music seemed to me full of openings and gambits and queer 
things contrived as ina game. He was the player and the 
audience was his antagonist. Mr. Whiting was generally 
the easy conqueror. ‘The audience gave up the contest and 
admired the skill of the musician. When I say audience I 





mean the avers every day audience, not a special band 


> 


ge, 
devoted to the worship of Brahms and his disciples and 





imitators. 

You respected the music of Mr. Whiting, but you did not 
feel for it any personal affection. The music lacked hu- 
manity 

Mr. Whiting had, and no doubt has, high ideals. Sen- 
suousness in music seemed to him as something intolerable, 
something against public morals, something that should be 
suppressed by the Selectmen. Perhaps he never went so 
far as to petition for an injunction against sex in music; but 
rigorous intellectuality was his one aim. He might have 
written a Serious Call to Devout and Holy Composition, or 
A Practical Treatise U 


now added, by the same author, The Absolute Unlawful- 


pon Musical Perfection, to which is 


ness of the Stage Entertainment fully demonstrated. Indeed, 
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his music had the inexorable argument and the icy polish of 
William Law. 

The Lord forbid that I should flout a man for high aims! 
But there was almost intolerance in Mr. Whiting’s musical 
attitude. He himself is a man of wit rather than humor, a 
man with a very pretty knack at sarcasm. He is industri- 
ous, fastidious, a severe judge of his own works. As 


musician he was even in his dryest days worthy of sincere 
respect 

Now this fantasia, which I heard last night for the first 
time, is the outward and sure expression of a change in Mr 
Whiting’s way of musical thinking, and the change is de- 
cidedly for the better. There is still a display of pure intel- 
lectuality; there is still a solving of self-imposed problems; 
but Mr. Whiting’s musical enjoyment is no longer strictly 
selfish. 

Here is a fantasia in the true sense of the term; form is 
here subservient to fancy. The first movement, if you 
wish to observe traditional terminology, 1s conspicuous 
chiefly for the skill, yes fancy, with which thematic material 
of no marked apparent, inherent value is treated. The 
pastorale is fresh and suggestive. The ordinary pastorale 
isa bore. There is the familar recipe: take an oboe the size 
of an egg, stir with a flute, add a little piano, throw in a 
handful of muted strings, and let the whole gently simmer 
ina 9-8 stew pan. But Mr. Whiting has treated his land- 
scape and animal kingdom with rare discretion. I might 
talk to you of summer afternoons or spring thaws, of flocks 
and Watteau shepherds and their girls; but let me whisper 
in your ear—or lug, if some oatmeal eating admirer of Ian 
Maclaren prefer the latter term—I did not happen to think 
of any such things while Mr. Whiting’s pastorale was 
a-playing. The music gave pleasure; it soothed by its quiet, 
untortured beauty, its simplicity, its discretion. And in 
like manner, without receiving or desiring to receive any 
definite, precise impression, the finale interested because it 
was not a hackneyed form of brilliant talk. The finale is 
something more than clever, to use a hideous term that I 
heard applied to it. It is individual, and this praise may be 
awarded the whole work Remember, too, that although 


this is a fantasia, there is not merely a succession of un- 


regulated, uncontrolled, incoherent sleep-chasings. 
In this work there is a warmer spirit than that which ani- 
mated or kept alive Mr. Whiting’s former creations. There 
is no deep emotion, there is no sensuousness, there is no 
glowing color, no ‘ color of deciduous days.” These might 
be incongruous in the present scheme. But there is a more 
pronounced vitality, there is a more decided sympathy with | 
the world and men and women; there is more humanity. 
The piano is here an orchestral instrument, and as such 
it was played admirably by Mr. Whiting. His style of play- 
ing is his own, even his tone seems peculiarly his own, with 
a crispness that is not metallic, with a quality that deceives | 
at first in its carrying power. His performance was singu- | 
larly clean and elastic, its personality was refreshing. He 
played the thoughts of Mr. Whiting in Mr. Whiting’s way 
And thus by piece and performance did he win a legitimate 


success 


* 








ae 


concert would correct such imperfect sympathy? Not 
without reason did Mendelssohn dedicate his symphony to 
Queen Victoria. She should have given him a shaw] for it 
Oh, the fatiguing, futile second theme of the first allegro! 
How truly Mendelssohnian in its priggishness! And then 
the admired storm! Mendelssohn is in it; his friend holds 
an umbrella over him; it has a silvern handle. I hear 
Mendelssohn saying: ‘‘ What a beautiful umbrella! How 
much did you pay for it?” The scherzo is another matter 
And even in commonplace passages of the symphony there 
will be now and then some unerring stroke of orchestration 
that delights. It would be a pleasant surprise to hear the 
opening andante con moto taken con moto. It would also 
be a pleasant surprise to find Mr. Paur reading the first 
theme of an allegro frankly and without any suspicion of 
coquetry. Last night he advanced it tentatively, as though 
he were not yet decided as to the proper speed; but the 
theme does not admit of such treatment 
_- - * 

Have you read the letters of Bizet to his pupil Paul La- 
combe? I do not remember any notice of them in THe 
Musicat Courter. Let me make some quotations. 

At first Bizet was disinclined to teach by letter. ‘‘ Ideal 
composition is not easily treated by correspondence. But 
counterpoint, fugue, orchestration can be treated success- 
fully by letter: 

‘*My lessons bring me 20 frs. My time in your case is 
worth 15 frs. an hour 

‘Iam an eclectic. I lived three years in Italy, and I 
have been influenced not by the shameful musical pro- 
ceedings of that country, but by the temperament of some 
of its composers. My sensual nature is gripped by that 
fluent, lazy, amorous, lascivious, passionate music. By con- 
viction I am German, heart and soul. However, I go astray 


musically ill-famed resorts. 


occasionally ; I wander about ir 
And I admit to you in a whisper, I find infinite pleasure in 


so doing. Ina word I love Italian music as one loves a 





courtesan; but she must be charming. When we have 
named two-thirds of Norma, four numbers of Puritani, 
three of Sonnambula, two acts of Rigoletto, one of Trova- 
tore, nearly half of Traviata—add Don Pasquale and—well, 


throw the rest wh you please. As for Rossini—he has 


his Tell, his sun—Comte Ory, the Barber, one act of Otello, 





his satellites ; thus we may pardon him horrible Semi 
ramide and all his other sins. With you, I put Beethoven 
above the greatest, the most renowned. The ninth sym- 
phony is for me the combination of our wit Dante 
Mic hael Angelo, Shakespeare, Homer, Beethoven, Moses 
Neither Mozart with his divine form, nor Weber with his 


powerful, colossal originality, nor Meyerbeer with his as- 


| tounding dramatic genius, can dispute the palm with the 


1 


| Titan, the Prometheus of music.” This letter was written 


in "67 
‘*T find in your piece a certain languor, a certain charm, 


t 
but not enough. You should do better My judgment will 


| seem to you severe Wait a while Let the thing sleep, 


and when you look at it again, after you have almost for- 


gotten its existence, you will be of my opinion. You will 


find the piece a little soap-bubbly I have always noticed 
| ) 


The Sakuntala overture never wearies me when it is well 
played, nor do I find its sensuousness cloying. Not that I 
hear in it an epitome of Kalidasa’s work, for I have never 
read the said work. But the languorous, sultry music 
transports a hearer from shabby Music Hall, analytical 
programs, club gossip, harassing domesticity, and he loses 
for a time the weight of a New England conscience 

On the other hand, when the Rosamunde allegro begins 
there is the thought of a beer garden on the Elbe, footstools 
for the women, a family of three with two beer glasses, bad 
tobacco, Sunday in its best clothes. Why revivesuch works, | 
injurious to the great composer ? 


And—since I am making personal confession—I could 
live placidly for years without hearing the first, third and 
fourth movements of the Scotch symphony. I wonder if 
Glenlivit and soda taken in copious draughts before the | 


that the compositions the least well rounded are always the 


dearest at the moment of hatching. Look at Beethoven; 
take his vaguest, most ethereal work; it is always wished, 
always held. He dreams, and yet his idea hasa body. You 
can take hold of it. Only one man was known to make 
music quasi-improvisée, or at least music that seems so—and 
he is Chopin, a strange and charming personality, inimit- 
able, not to be imitated 

‘* Mendelssohn, among other faults, treats sometimes his 
symphonic andantes as songs without words 

** Elegance, taste are excellent qualities if they do not 
exclude clearness and firmness 

‘You write too much for the wind instruments as you 
do for the strings. The timbre of each of the wood instru- 
ments is so individual that it is not good to use them asa 
body, except for special effects. The strings are only one 





Dilke. 


McKinley. 
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immense instrument, perfectly homogeneous. They are 


the foundation of the symphonic orchestra. More and | 


more am I convinced that it is necessary to use the wood- 
wind and brass with circumspection. It is necessary toem- 
ploy two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two or four bassoons 
and four horns. It is impossible to orchestrate well by 
using only a single instrument ofeach kind. * * * You 
use the horn as an ordinary instrument. You make a great 
mistake. The special timbre of this instrument, the great 
difficulty of delivering certain stopped tones, make it im- 
possible to use it as a stringed instrument. 


‘‘In my opinion the repeat is hopelessly old-fashioned. 


The greater number of symphonies by Beethoven and | 
Mendelssohn (and Mozart, of course) would gain by per- | 
formance without repeats. 

‘There are few critics here who are able to hear, much 
less read, a sonata.” 1869. 

‘‘T have finished the first act of Carmen; I am much 
pleased with it.” Puivie HALe. 
> 


Boston Music Notes. 

Concerts and musical performances of any kind given 
in any halls in Boston not included in this list will not be 
reviewed in these columns: 

MUSIC HALL 
TREMONT TEMPLE. 
CHIPMAN HALL 
ASSOCIATION HALL. 
COPLEY HALL. 
HOLLANDER'S. 


BUMSTEAD HALL 
ART CLUB 
CHICKERING HALL. 
UNION HALL. 
PIERCE HALL. 
TUILERIES. 

Miss Suza Doane, the young pianist, will play at the first 
Children’s Popular Concert in Cambridge, on March 6. 

Miss Edith Rowena Noyes, whose little opera Last Sum- 
mer was recently performed in Lowell with such success, 
has just completed an Easter anthem, Easter Morn, which 
will be published at once by the B. F. Wood Music Com- 
pany. 

There will be a faculty recital of the Daudelin School of 
Music in Association Hall on Tuesday evening, March 9. 
Mr. Van Veachton Rogers will play two groups of harp 
solos. 

The second subscription recital by advanced students of 
the New England Conservatory of Music took place on 
Wednesday afternoon. 

Miss Marguerite Hall, whose concert took place on Mon- 
day evening, has been spending a few days in Boston with 
her sister. 

Mr. Franz Kneisel will play the violin obligato in the 
beautiful Bendictus in the performance of the great Missa 
Solemnis of Beethoven, which the Cecelia gives for the first 
time on Friday evening. The solo parts are of extreme dif- 
ficulty, and will be sung by Miss Helen M. Wright, soprano; 
Miss Lena Little, contralto; Frederick Smith, tenor, and 
Arthur Beresford, bass. 

From Gloom to Glory, a song for Easter by Adam Geibel, 
and just published by the White-Smith Publishing Com- 
pany, is, om dzt, the finest Easter song that has appeared 
as yet this season or in fact for a number of years. It 
is arranged for high and low voice, and singers generally 
are attracted by the melodious and well written composi- 


tion. 


Mrs. Carlotta Dean Goodrich sang with great success in 
Haverhill on Tuesday evening and received most flattering 
notices from the press. 

Mr. Louis C. Elson is to give a special subscription course 
of lectures on music: Thursday evening, March 11, 
Shakespeare in Music—Giving many illustrations of the 
songs, ballads and dances of the era of the poet, as used 
in his plays during his lifetime. Thursday evening, 
March 18, Old Scottish History and Songs—In this 
lecture the old Gaelic songs and border ballads are 


| graphically introduced, leading up to the stirring songs 


of the Jacobite uprisings in 1715 and 1745 for the restor- 
ation of the Stuarts. Saturday afternoon, March 27, The | 
Troubadours and Their Descendants—Sketching in outline 
French songs and giving not only notable songs of the 
Troubadours, but the music of the Trouvéres, the composi- 
tions of Louis XIII. and the old Noéls or Christmas songs. 
Thursday evening, April 1, The Songs and Legends of the 
Sea—Comprising the sailor music of many different na- 
tions, interspersed with stories of quaint superstitions and 
legends gathered by Mr. Elson in the course of many voy- 
ages on various seas. Thursday evening, April 8, The 
History of National Music—Not only are the European na- 
tional hymns examined, but the history of each of our na- 
tional songs is given. Hail Columbia is sung from the first 
edition (with strange harmonies), and the drinking song 
which gave rise to the Star Spangled Banner is rendered 
from an old English edition, published before our national 
song was born. 

These lectures are full of interest even to those who have 
never sung or played a note. They intertwine history, 
poetry, legend and anecdote around the musical selections 


in a manner original and fascinating. 

The many friends of Mrs. Jennie Crocker Follett, the 
soprano of Trinity Church, will be pleased to learn that her 
health is quite restored, and she expects to enter the con- 
cert field next season. Mrs. Follett has been obliged to re- 
fuse many offers for both concert and oratorio work, her 
health only permitting her to continue with her church 
work, 

Miss Gertrude Capen’s fourth pupils’ recital took place 
Thursday evening, and was no less successful than the 
others have been, both in point of audience and in the skill 
with which the program was arranged and presented. 

Again there was a large attendance to-day at the free 
organ concert, given this time at the Central Church, corner 
of Berkeley and Newbury streets. George A. Burdett was 
the organist, and his program included the following selec- 
tions: Alexandre Guilmant, two movements from his fifth 
organ sonata; Clara K. Rogers, song, From Dark to Light; 
Joseph Rheinberger, a prelude from Meditations, a canti- 
lena from his eleventh organ sonata, and also a monologue 
from a series of twelve character pieces; F. Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy, air from oratorio St. Paul; F. De la Tombelle, 
Pontifical March. 

The singing of the solos by Miss Caroline Gardner Clarke 
and Mr. Arthur W. Wellington added much to the success 
of the concert. Miss Clarke, in her delivery of the song by 
Mrs. Rogers, was very pleasing, and her rich soprano voice 
rang outin the great church with a freedom of tone which was 
most effective in the strong passages and equally enjoyable 
in the more delicate phrases. The same in general may be 


said of Mr. Wellington’s singing of the air from St Paul. 
His strong, deep bass voice was in good form, and his clear 
enunciation, one of his good qualities, was especially notice- 
able in the quieter passages. 

An important question as to the extent that equity will 
protect an assigned trade name by injunction was decided 
by the full bench of the Supreme Court on Friday in the 


| case of Mary E. Messer against ‘‘The Fadettes” (corp.), 


Caroline B. Nichols, Jennie P. Daniell, Viola M. Dunn, 
Lilla V. Wyman, Anna F. Grant, Mary J. Tracy and Alice 
E. Ball. The court holds, in a majority opinion written by 
Judge Knowlton, that one cannot acquire by assignment a 
right, enforceable in equity by injunction, to a trade name 


| the right or ownership in which depended upon the reputa- 


tion of personal skill of the assignor. 
The plaintiff purchased from Ethel Atwood all her right 
to the trade name The Fadette Ladies’ Orchestra, to- 


| gether with the business itself. There was no contract 


made with the other members of the orchestra, some of 
whom are members of the defendant corporation, and they 
joined the latter company. The plaintiff brought this bill 
in equity to have the defendants restrained from using the 
trade name consisting of the words, The Fadette Ladies’ 
Orchestra, claiming she alone had the right to use it by 
virtue of her contract with Miss Atwood. In holding she 
is not entitled to an injunction the majority of the court 
say: 

‘*So far as Ethel Atwood had any right or ownership in 
the trade name which designated the organization under her 
management, it was personal to herself, depending upon 
her personal reputation and skill, and it was not assignable. 
The other musicians employed by her could not by her con- 
tract of sale be put in the control of other persons, and 
there was nothing in her relation that she could convey. 
The case is not like those in which ther 


‘e is a sale of fixed 






property and a local business to which the name belongs, 
and whose principal features remain unchanged after the 
sale. If the use by the plaintiff of the name ‘Fadette 
Ladies’ Orchestra’ would have any influence beneficial to 
herself upon the public who wished to procure the services 
of such an organization, it would be only to mislead and 
defraud them by implying that she and such musicians as 
she employed were the same persons who had formerly 
gained a good reputation under their name. It is well 
known that the courts will not enforce a claim of this kind 
which contains a misrepresentation to the public.’ 

Judge Lathrop views the case differently from his breth- 
ren, saying in part: ‘‘ The opinion of the majority appears 
to be founded upon a view of the law which is sound within 
certain limitations; namely, that where the trade mark is 
that of the proprietorof the business it cannot be sold apart 
from the business, on the ground that it means to the pub- 
lic that the personal skill of a particular individual is exer- 
cised in the manufacture or selection of the goods upon 
which itis used. * * * But this doctrine has no appli- 
cation where the name is sold with the business. * * * 
In the case at bar I see no reason why the plaintiff was not 
entitled to have the trade name of the orchestra protected 
Such a name is clearly to my mind assignable. It also 
seems to me that the defendants, being merely employés of 
the plaintiff and of her predecessor in title, could not, by 





High-Class Artists. 


THE 


HENRY WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 


131 East 17th Street, New York. 








IMPORTANT TO MUSICAL DIRECTORS AND ARTISTS. 


Orchestrations for the use of ARTISTS for CONCERTS. 
(Guaranteed to be absolutely correct.) 


Arthur W. Tams’ Musical Library, 


109 WEST 28th STREET, NEW YORK. 





Complete Library of Concert Music for Orchestral use, in- 
cluding all the latest Suites and yp meed 

Orchestra Parts and Conductor’s Scores of all Grand and Comic 
Operas, Cantatas, Oratorios, Masses, etc., for small and large 
orchestras. 





Any song or musical composition orchestrated at short notice. 

Musical compositions edited, revised or copied out for copyright 
purposes. 

OCTAVO CHORUS MUSIC FOR RENT. 

Octavo Choruses of all standard works, and all the newest com- 
a, in unlimited quantities, will be rented to any Choir or 
Society at a fraction of the purchase price—a system which deserves 
a trial, and will demonstrate its advantage in the matter of expense 
for music for Annual Concerts, etc. Catalogues and plan of rental 


mailed free. 
AMATEUR MUSICAL SOCIETIES 

that desire to give a, Operetta or Cantata, with the aid ot 
local talent, for local charity or church, send for Catalogue, free. I | 
can loan you the complete musica! material, consisting of any num- 
ber of Vocal Scores for Principals, Scores or Chorus Parts, for 
Chorus, Dialogue Parts, Orchestral Scores and Orchestral Parts, and | 
the Stage Manager’s Guide to each Opera. } 








SPRING 
TOUR. .. 


Organ Concerts. 


Route now being arranged for the 
South and West. 


ADDRESS 


9 West 22d Street, 
~NEW YORK. 





BOHEMIAN 


String Quartet. 
wm < MARCH, APRIL, MAY. 





be the 

Finest Organization of 

its kind in the world. 
Address... 

WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 

131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


ANTONIA H. 


SAW YER, 


CONTRALTO. 


ADDRESS: 


218 West 44th Street, New York. 
iii ~~ . 

Ravimni. Tine Megh 
. SOPRANO. . 


Opera, Concert ana Oratorio. 
Address: 47 East 2ist St., 











OR 
H. M. HIRSCHBERG, 
86 W. 15th St., New York, 
AND LEADING AGENTS. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


leaving, acquire the right to use the name under which they 


aroused the house to highest enthusiasm. He had to return 


had before performed, or any name so similar as to deceive | and played Chopin's E flat nocturne to harp accompani- 


the public. It is not a case concerning the right of the 
majority of an association to the name, for here the name 


ment, was forced to return again, and played with his 
incomparable grace and finesse Pierne’s dainty serenade 


was invented by Atwood and the defendants were hired by | He has never played better. The wonder is that with his 


her. The Boston Symphony Orchestra owes its fame tothe 
efforts of its various leaders. If this name is a trade name, 
it isassignable. Could it be held that the members of the 
orchestra who chose to leave could associate themselves to- 
gether and perform under this name without being liable to 


be restrained by injunction ?"—Boston Transcript 


Herbert’s Twenty-Second Regiment 
Band. 


Victor 


other duties he can still maintain his prestige with his in- 
strument, the 'cello. In addition to direction of the band, 


he was present in the light of a successful composer of light 


opera, as a ‘cello virtuoso of first rank, and also played the | 


piano accompaniments to recall songs for Miss Donavin 
with perfect taste and finish. The band seemed proud of 
him 

Miss Donavin freighted her frail voice and temperament 


too heavily with the dramatic content of Ah! fors e lui. She 


| is nevertheless a young singer with an extremely pretty and 


ICTOR HERBERT came to New York direct | P™™®: high soprano voice, well trained to colorature work 


from the performance at the inauguration cermonies 
in Washington and gave a concert on Sunday evening last 
in Carnegie Hall, repeating the principal features of the 
Miss Marie 


inauguration program. The soloists were 


Donavin, soprano; Ernest H. Clarke, trombone, and Victor | 


Herbert himself, director and violoncello virtuoso. This 
was the program 
Wagner 


Herbert 


Overture, Tannhduser 

Trio for Cornets, Polka Brillante Victor 
(Written expressly r the Three Solitaires 

rand Wilder 





Messrs. Clarke, Hag 





Aria, Ah! fors e lui, Traviata . Verdi 
Miss Marie Donavin 
The Lost Chord Sullivan 
Trombone Solo, Mr Clarke 
tolero Moszkowski 
Narcissus. Nevin 
Solos for Violoncello 
In Dreamland, from the omic opera, The Wizard 
of the Nile Victor Herbert 
Scherzo (Coens 
Mr. Victor Herbert 
Hungarian Rhapsodie, No. 2 Liszt 
B spec al rec est 
"illanelle Dell’ Acqua 





Grand American F 


Note— Airs ir 


Hail ¢ imbia, Suwanee River, Arr Sig 

















and emitted with evenness and ease. The texture of the 
instrument is extremely slight, but the quality is refined 


and musical. Dell’ Acqua’s Villanelle suits her exactly, and 





was well sung. So also were two recall songs in English 
The young singer's diction is excellent, and her personality 
is in her favor, graceful and intelligent. She made herself 
a favorite with the audience 

As for Victor Herbert and his band and his ‘cello, the de 
lighted audience behaved as if it would never permit them 
They did so with difficulty 


to retire. tbout an hour late 


than the program had planned 

An excellent concert was this. The band wore its regi- 
mentals and made an effective picture with the stage back- 
ground of tall palms and ferns. New York gave it a cordial 


1 


welcome, and was above all things pleased to see its old 


favorite artist, Victor Herbert, stepdown from his conduct- 





or’s desk, pick up his ‘cello and play for them with all tl 


sentiment and warmth of his exclusively ‘cello days 


Vanderveer-Green, the 


Mrs. Vanderveer-Green.— Mrs 


yrominent contralto, sang at the Caledonian Choir concert, 
& 





Toronto, Canada, on March 2, with enormous success, for 


which she received the following press notices. We also 


quote an article which appears in J/uansey's of this month 
































nals, Me, Dixie, Red, White and The t par ar sta g was Mada Var 4 
Ble, Ste r Green, whose g ntra a ega age ence a 
. tl “Ss € ma la I a st w suf 
In point of superior intelligence in the interpretation of | ¢....) a cold. but in st f ‘ , ‘ 
works large or small, and a truly wonderful beauty and | m enthusias H umbers wv I Sands Dee. f 
variety in tone color, the palm must readily be yielded to | encore to wl she e My B ( \ J Anders 
a - ¥ a a 4 on ids. . ‘ "= ' 
this Twenty-second Regiment Band under Victor Herbert L I y ; , ' ose N 
aa ‘ . ‘ linger, and t ever bea ‘ , 1. which was 
He has excellent material, but he handles it with most | .. 0 ictely rendered. Madame Vande Gree 
tactful and musical authority. obtaining effects which for la ‘ 4 ause of its t ‘ xg ‘ 
delicately graded nuance, judicious contrast and brilliant | artistic guidance : tiss It can easily ¢ at her 
climaxes cannot possibly be surpassed by any military or | ' Ee en er eee ; . 
marine organization in the country The attack is per- leat ahticsian toi One mylemser Added é 2 
fect, the precision unfailing and the band plays with as | remarkable vocal organ, the quality of wh s enormously att 
much true musical feeling as with buoyancy, elasticity and | tiv enhanced to a gree | eas f he é stage pres 
finish ence.— The Globe, Toronto, March 
Its reception was enthusiastic, and as the audience was ; ” : ; 
€ s ) rt was mie \ € ’ Ww s i « 5 
rree . almost over-ind sient cil I 
greedy and the band almost over-ind as were also the | , oa m ei tiie Mla taaial ecialh ot 
soloists, the program was literally tripled. Extra | her y Australia, finishing professional training Frar 
numbers by the band were generally dance forms played She has traveled extensively a anent home is I 
with irresistible accent and a swing and dash that set the | Eng spent aggregates Me POWETS, Dy, CBN gasshew 
ast night from a severe attack of he \ e did not find fair 
erage 1 . rring 4 » brass } 4 tc rich « 
average pulse stirring I brass of this band is rich and | play in all her notes. Her last song was a distinct success. It was 
mellow, while tremendously sonorous. It is never harsh | the beautif ver popular I [ 1 and t ee soon 
even in climax and is most flexible in its control of volume. | tones, witht ipathe tend went straig ea 
pT . 1 - f the rwe watherir and ther nate fne » e ‘ 
The woodwind is of equal power and purity and numbers oe na ee ss j 
1 I 
: . a ‘ Vai! and Empire oronto, March | 
among its personnel a few excellent virtuosi The balance | 
of the organization is exact and a very good harpist ranks The attract he evening was M Va eer-G ‘ 
i one ol monet afte sang masniGcent - 
among the forces. I y " . , : He I 
aie! © h voice and beautiful.expression simply carried the aud away 
The concert trio was musical, and was played in velvety ~* . nee ; ; . ; 
: - 7 | and ne and aga she was recalled; especially the ; e Banks 
tones and true musical fash on The trombone solo was | of Loch Lomond was she a favorite.— Wor/d, Toronto, March 3, 18 
also well played, although the accompaniment by the full . 
* = ” a 7 America is turnitr t some remarka t sir s and pe 
band nearly submerged Mr. Clarke at times The big | tormers “ , 
soloist of the evening, however, was Victor Herbert himself, | M Vanderveer-Gre — ' as 
who sang on his ‘cello with all his old poetry and power, | singers. She ery fa e grea 
but who was more or less hampered by a dry, if correct, | ™"*" n societies in epee He e isa mezzo 
. ° . : | contralto and it is used with thorough understanding Like Gerster 
piano accompaniment furnished by a member of the band. | ,., , : a : ge 
/ Eames, Calvé and so many other great calists, she is f 


The magnetism of 


Victor Herbert's ‘cello performance | Mme. Marchesi 


UVunséy's Magazine, March 


| 
| mean t 
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Chicago Marine Band. 
HE Chicago Marine Band, T. P. Brooke, di- 


rector, made its first appearance in New York on 
Saturday evening last, March 6, in the Lenox Lyceum for 


Homeless Women, 144 


the benefit of the Night Refuge for 
West Fifteenth street 


To judge from appearances a nice little sum must have 


been netted for the charity, as the house was pretty well 
filled 

This was the program 
Mar I m Ocear Ocea Brooke 
Overture, R Blas Mer ssohr 
Russian ma ka, La Cza a Ganne 
Duet for s, Le M ar Bates-Knol 

Messrs. Liewe N s 
Descriptive piece a Bird Store Ortl 
Grand Potp« e works of Pad vsk 
Solo for me soprano, Page's Aria es Huguc s..Meyerbe 
Miss Sibyl Sa 
Valse Hu s Fellows Volstedt 
Morcea e Sa Ss en eed t y Jadassohn 
T'wo step, The ( Queer ‘ Brooke 
Int 4 I al Chorus fr ‘ f I t 
Wagner 
Mr. Brooke, the director, dwells firmly on the fact that 


this band of his is a popular band, an organization for 
purely popular music, \ as applying in this case, would 
h 


narches, the quicksteps and the national airs 




















which catch the ear of the masses It is wise to dwell on 
this ‘‘popular” term, as when the band gets into higher 
vein its work does not call for critical consideration 
But in the popular groove the band plays with 
spirit and dash, and when it comes to those descrij 
compositions dear to the heart of a rtain section of the 
public and the peculiar monopoly of wind bands, all that 
crashing brass a whis g reeds can do to produce an 
effect is done con amore Mr. Broo ads very quietly 
He keeps his men co actly togetl with any of the 
melodramatic gest ition affected by some rhe giving 
of ‘ emb extras as th are placarded, 
amounted to a t n Sat ay evening, no less 
han four o extra i yarade m c, being given 
» the majority o ers OF e program 
Of course this showed warm appreciation on the part of 
he house, wl gave the ba a royal good welcome and 
rousing applause Ihe two cornets, Messrs. Llewellyn and 
Nielsen, are good men ber of the Dand Both played with 
pure round tone and smooth execution 
Miss Sibyl Sammis, who possesses a high mezzo soprano 
voice, and who vocalizes with much facility, showed some 
sterling artistic endowment. She sings with ease, but the 
] sry lustre of her voice is bl red by throatiness 
1is deserves attention The young lady also 
repose She sang with an impetuosity which 
S It re ext ‘ ne sness sit ‘ earn tk be 
irbed B this young gi is a good voice, emitted 
freely, and has a remarkable fluency and correctness ir 
florid wo She was we eceived and encored 
Mr. Brooke introduced his band on popular lines and it 
certainly scored a popular s ess rhe wood choir is har- 
monious; the brass needs a large area to dissolve a certain 
\ oO. eartec ) s ipt to bombard the ear 
with average concert D ace 


Miss Richards Re-engaged in Rochester. — Miss 
Maude E. Richards, alto soloist of the Brick Church, of 
Roches Y., has been re-engaged for the third year 





1 rich contralto voice of wide 


Miss Richards possesses 


promise of becoming a singer of 





Y » Ts fR ter k } , 
CANTCA 1 é, oO Rochester, makes tnis very 
complime ntary mention of the young artist s singing 
4 Puc ay musicale 
R ards the 
Alcina), H 
with so m t 
the greates As 
is of the lea i 
most hearty ulatior 
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| Harmon-F orce, 


Feilding C. 
Roselle, 


Gregorowitsch, 


The Russian Violinist. 
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ARTISTS: 


* GORINNE MOORE LAWSON, ~ 
ADELE LAEIS BALDWIN, 


Contralto, | 


DaviO BISPHAM, ei ) 





Soprano ; 


AND 
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Barytone. 
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HIS is not a country where tenors become popny- 
lar heroes, particularly when they are not 
true tenors. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY 


—BY THE— 


MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY. 


(Incorporated under the laws of the State of New York.) 


woman - Deas 
ELBA again cables that she will not return and 
she is ‘‘ yet feverish and weak.” It is time 
that this farce be ended. Melba is not and was not 
sick except from the effects of her terrible fiasco as 
Briinnhilde, which she attributes to Jean Reszké. 





19 Union Square W., New York. 
TELEPHONE: - = 1253-18th. 


- referring to the great operatic subject the Chi- 
Cable Address, « Pegujar,’’ New York. Cc 


ago Tribune wisely says: 


If things remain as they now are, another season will yet find the 





EpiTor-in-CHIEF. 


MARC A. BLUMENBERG \ emphatically indicated 

We must put an end to the high salary crime; 
| that is the only solution. The high salary outrage, 
| which makes the foreign nomads rich and the Ameri- 
That isthe remedy. 





Branch Office of Zhe 
is in charge of 


THE BERLIN, GERMANY, 
Musical Courier, Linkstrasse 17, W., 
Mr. Otto Floersheim. 


= ar . : anage ; st cease. 
Single copies for sale at the music store of Ed. Bote & can manager poor, must cease 
G. Bock, Leipzigerstrasse 39, W. = 
THE LONDON, ENGLAND, Branch Office of The Musz- 
cal Courter, 21 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, Oxford 
Circus, W., is in charge of Mr. Frank Vincent Atwater. wonder. 
PARIS, FRANCE, The Musical Courier, § Rue Clément- | the unremitting labor of conducting, rehearsing, 
ar “he :- EF lycée is j she > r 72 ; . 7 . . . 
Marot, Champs-Elysées, is in charge of Fannie Edgar) managing, financing, contracting, lecturing and 
Thomas. manipulating operatic stars. It cannot be done, Mr. 
Single copies for sale at Brentano's, 37 Avenue del’Opéra; | Damrosch, and this warning should advise you that 
ay . thant: Calonani Shear 99) > iwoli : | 4 . wr ° ° , 
37 Rue Marbeuf - Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli }| there is such a thing as a division of labor which is 
Shakespeare Library, 75 Avenue des Champs Elysées ; 8 =o i Bir a ei-5. is . 
Atenas ; : necessary in every pursuit, and if you will see to it 
ement-Marot. ° =" . 
abr ig i ele Datei’ pf 1s oe that your many duties are divided you will get along 
THE VIENNA OFFICE of Zhe Musical Courter, |. ‘ 
wer eee a Aa : in health and prosper 
8 Schlésselgasse II., Thiir 31, is in charge of Emmeline 


There is no human system that can endure 


Potter Frissell. 


All advertising business in Germany and Austria-Hungary must 
be done through our Berlin Branch Office, W. Linkstrasse 17, or 


OWN with the high salary crime. No more 

overpaid foreign singers who demand thousands 
: That: gata ; 1 : , of dollars more than they can get in Europe for the 

LEIPZIG, GERMANY, Zhe Musical Courier, Wald- . ‘ , 

: "0 same work and time, and who deprive our American 
strasse iv. . ‘ ° ° ° 

: Pad emt! A> 2 Gh ee } native and adopted artists from making a living here 

CHICAGO OFFICE of 7he Musical Courier is at 226 » . . 

. We can never bring forth great 
Wabash Avenue 

BOSTON OFFICE of Zhe Musical Courter is at 17 
Beacon Street. 

BROOKLYN OFFICE of 7Vhe Musical Courier is at 
539 Fulton Street. 

LONDON : Single copies, Principal London Publishers. 

DRESDEN: Single copies for sale at H. Bock’s, Pragerstrasse 12 


through our Leipzig business office, Waldstrasse 70. 


in their own home. 


and thereby make grand opera 
sankruptcy means 


travagant prices, 
synonymous with bankruptcy. 
demoralization, and one of the indirect effects of 
bankruptcy in any given pursuit signifies its final de- 
struction as a pursuit. 
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Sabecription (indiading postage), ievartatty tn aévense: Vensty, OES Mr. Grau mean to stand by the following as- 
$4.00; Poreign, $5.00; Single copies, Ten Cents. | a 2 - icin vie 
sertion attributed to him by the Chicago 7imes- 
Flerald? 


I tried to induce her (Nordica) to sign a statement prepared by M 
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rate Special rates for preferred positions ° ° , si a : 
; "One page, sg = ne agente $250.00 promulgation of the falsehood contained in that let- 
One-halt page, one incertion....... ebrasewesesesre a ter where the ‘‘conclusive proofs’’ which Nordica 
never had seen were to have been acknowledged by 
her, notwithstanding the fact that it was known that 
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check, draft or money orders, payable to THE MUSICAL COURIER 


artists here if we continue to import foreigners at ex- | 


public in yet more embittered mood than the present serious one, so | 


R. WALTER DAMROSCH became suddenly ill | 
while directing in Pittsburg last week, and no | 


MUSICAL COURIER 
TRADE EXTRA. 


This paper publishes every Saturday The MUSICAL 
COURIER TRADE EXTRA, which is devoted to musi- 
cal instruments and to general information on topics 
of interest to the music trade and its allied trades. 

The MUSICAL COURIER TRADE EXTRA is es- 
pecially adapted for the advertising of musical instru- 
ments of all kinds, as it reaches all the firms in 
the music trades of America. 





HERE are all kinds of contradictory reports from 

Chicago regarding the future of the Metropoli- 

tan Opera House Company in the West. All, how- 

ever, that can be gathered is the fact that the West 
refuses to support the high salary crime 





SEIDL FOR BAYREUTH. 


|’ was announced in several Sunday papers that 
Anton Seidl had received an offer to conduct 
Parsifal in Bayreuth next summer. Cosima Wagner 
sent the Herman Levi has been a sick 
man for some time, and no better choice could be 
made than Mr. Seidl The conductor when inter- 
viewed said that if the dates of the Bayreuth per- 
formances would not clash with those of Covent 


cablegram. 


Garden the matter might be arranged 

As for the rumor that the Grau and Damrosch 
forces would coalesce next season it has not had so 
far the slightest official guarantee, nor does it look 


very feasible at first blush 





NEWSPAPER PUFFERY OF 
SINGERS. 

N an editorial article from the Chicago 7rtbunc 

| on the present vicious opera system which was 

reprinted in these columns last week the following 


paragraph occurs 


‘ Two or three star performers are secured and paid 


enormous salaries—salaries, indeed, far bevond what they 
can legitimately earn. These favored few of the cast are 
served up to the public in various alluring ways before the 
Small talk and gossip about them are plen- 
Pleasant fiction and sensational stortes 
Their pictures are omnipresent 


S¢@ason opens. 
tifully circulated. 
are woven about them 


| Jn various cunning ways a sor tof operatic furore ts raised, 


and these few star performers are made the centres of at- 


traction.” 

This is the truth put in its least exaggerated form 
The daily newspapers of America have beyond 
doubt accomplished an elaborate amount of mischief 
in the case of foreign singers, which has gone a long 


| way toward pushing up prices, by forcing up the im- 


COMPANY 
Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 P. M.on| NO ‘conclusive proof ” had ever been offered? We 
. : . | 
— cannot believe this of Grau. 
All changes in advertisements must reach this office by Friday noon 
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preceding the issue in which changes are to take effect. 





HERE is lots of information in the pearl type half 
column of the Suwa under the title Foreign 

, Notes of Real Interest. Here isa late item: 

Miss Sibyl] Sanderson and Van Dyck, the tenor, have been received 
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the Imperial Marie Theatre 

The same thing happened to Jean Reszké, who 
never secured a return engagement. We see, there- 
GREATEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM FOR ALL a ere 848 
MANUFACTURERS and IMPORTERS OF MUSI- 
CAL INSTRUMENTS OR PARTS THEREOF. 


| is apt to overtake our musical favorites; in fact, it 


|!seems as if Chicago, in taking the course it did, 


coldly at St. Petersburg, their voices not being strong enough to fill | 


fore, that Chicago is not the only town where a frost | 


F ticul ly to “Trade Depart t,” MUSICAL COURIER. ‘ " , , , 
ih acres ini As SB te aceon proved itself to be in the swim and began by setting 





1880. = 
HIS is Nordica’s straightforward talk on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘conclusive proofs,” which were not 
‘‘conclusive " and which were not ‘‘ proofs " 
There has been considerable feeling between Jean de Reszké and 
myself since Christmas of last year, when he wanted me to signa 


| communication retracting certain statements I had made in connec- 


The London MUSICAL COURIER is published every | tion with the assignment of parts in the Metropolitan Opera Com- 


Thursday from 2! Princes street, Cavendish Square, Oxford | pany, on the ground that I had conclusive proofs to the eis 
. ‘ P ‘0 Inasmuch as I had not received conclusive proofs, naturally I declinec 
Circus, W., London, England. This paper, while containing to put my name to any such document. I asked for the “conclusive 
the salient points of THE MUSICAL COURIER, of New proofs.” Should I be convinced that I had been wrong nobody 
, ‘ ‘ h G would be more willing than myself to make amends, I said. 

York, devotes special attention to music throug t at This was the last I heard on the subject until Friday, February 19, 
Britain and the British Colonies. of this year, when Mr. Grau told me of the troubles that beset his 
p : rept ons company. I was willing to help him, and with this end in view I 
Specimen a it subscriptions and advertising rates can be wrote to Mr. de Reszké, asking for a quiet talk with him, and if he 
obtained by addressing the London of fice, or approved I would go to see him that evening. This was in New 


THE MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY. York. To my surprise the letter was returned unopened. Another 


insult was thus offered me, and I determined to have nothing further 
Union Squa:e, West, 


to do with Jean de Reszké 
New York City. | 
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That's right! 


the fashion in this country. We shall all now follow. | 


| about them 


portance of these individuals permanently in their 
own eyes and in the eyes of a certain weak-minded, 
faddish section of the community for a time. 

Nobody in Europe has ever bothered about them 
Singers are supposed to attend to their business 
abroad,and just how they succeed in doing this is the 
one matter of the least concern to the foreign public. 
What they say, think, do, eat, drink or wear is 
not of one fraction of interest to anybody but them- 
selves, and it does not occur to newspapers to give 
these people an inch of space beyond the legitimate 
notice of their professional work 

But they come to America, and lo 
greet them is an army of impassioned reporters, 
apostles of that rank American weed the ‘ inter- 
view,” and immediately these foreigners begin to 
think that they have been real, true royalties all the 
time without knowing it. They find themselves the 
most talked about people in the nation. Such pres- 
tige means money their wary eye reads quickly, and 


! the first thing to 


in proportion as paragraphs circulate and multiply 
the growth of these singers’ self-esteem spells a de- 
mand for increased salaries from the management. 
And they have got them, as times do sadly prove; got 
them to exorbitance, and newspaper tumid puffery 
has helped the situation persistently to its issue. 
These foreign singers have not the stamina to re- 
sist growing intoxicated by the sickly incense, the 
falsehoods of personal praise printed 
They get to regard themselves as daz- 
zling potentates of the earth, to the extent that, think- 


rubbishy 
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ing it extremely gracious and indulgent to an ador- fused to become an accomplice, and that ended, for as he believed her capable « gy hin such a 

ing public that they should even live, they forget at the time being, the occupation of Mr. Reszk¢ breach of decency he certainly could not at the same 
AL b. times that they are also expected to sing. This has Now what are the people of this city going to do time transform himself into a gentleman, and hence 

proved disastrously disappointing more than once; with such an individual? Make themselves ridicu- he returned her letter unopened. If Nordica would 

but the public has wakened up on all scores, and the lousin the eyes of the nation by accepting him again view that action in the proper light e might 
wCAL. newspaper farce, with the ‘‘marvelously interest- as an impersonator of virtue, heroism and character? interpret it as the greatest irtesy ever bestowed 
musi- ing personality’ as a blind, has about run its day. The man appears to have little conception of the radi- upon her. Others at least tl 





opics No wonder Jean Reszké has made much of his op- cal difference between truth and falsehood 
es. portunities and rushed into print so ardently this WH Y THE OP ER { DOES NOT D R iW 
4 sta 4 4 . 
S es- season, even to the extent of proffering a youthful ; wan ——- 2a — 
ahs PREDICTIONS VERIFIED. : , 


















































stru- baptismal certificate which hasn’t materialized Editor of The Tribun 
ns in When he goes back to Europe he will have to sing HIS paper predicted Melba’s fiasco as Brunn- Noting the comments ur p ( atten: 
Nobody will ask any questions about him, and news- hilde, advising her at the same time not to un- ance at the opera, and ¢ specially at the failure of last 
papers will not, invite him to a syllable for print. It’s dertake the role night's superb performance to draw a crowd, it seems to me 
; a hard case for Mr. Reszké, but his fascinating Polish This paper predicted that Melba would not sing in | as an observer of the times that possibly some of the fault 
trom prince-hood and his fluent ability to talk for the pub- Chicago this season and could not ced & aay oS P — While real esta 
»poli- lic are not going to avail him one sixpence. He must  Reszke Maem, Sas oe. Ss. Sars. Oe Soe a a 
mg sing or he must sink. His personality, social qualifi- This paper predicted that the Chicago opera seasot : ges | ing a e _ Ma ; 
West cations or ability to write for publication are of no would be a failure a “ at in as ° i mf ! « lly, 1 x thet ; r 4 ‘ 
interest to Europeans. They look for professional This paper predicted that Lilli Lehmann could not | ae silt et ae rm ‘ " ret ns 
work and pure tenor singing from a tenor. The case be imposed upon us as the possessor of a vocal organ | sod the h f ports a take as dn issi n ticket, and 
looks very hard for Jean Reszké. at her age and after her remarkable past activity \ t notwit iain ling the a idat unoccupied seats 
a This paper predicted that Jean Reszké's certificate | they are compelled to stand throughout the performance 
duct Ns wet ser reay|* See tee Ss eee when possibly i 2 me seat to the art 
gner AGAIN, This pape sgesest nie apnds = would be no spring | make a better appearance in the house, and certa niv be 
season of opera at the Metropolitan more comfortable to the perso estion if they were 
sick HE following bulletin has been issued by the All these predictions are recorded in the files of | permitted to take seats afte er the 
d be management of Moriz Rosenthal: this paper possibility of the seats being i \ little more breadth of 
nter- Rosenthal has at last concluded not to play in America view and a meeting of the of th ul 
per- again this season. He will sail for Europe in the middle of a , ae ee eee agement woul all fi ouses a : 
bal April, and retire to his country house in Abbazzio He IT IS NOT BUSINESS. sc a preansgherotin 
will go to London during the season in June for a limited MONG the many hundreds of references to tl ‘ me cules ; »S ds 
number of concerts, remain in Switzerland during the sum- A’ api i ee, erupts '© | Auditorium, which seems to be glected, and I think not 
osch mer and return to the United States in September. He will efforts of this paper to correct the high salary | for the want of appreciatior t from the necessity of the 
aes oa be under the menage of Henry Wolfsohn, who | crime imposed upon this country by the present sys- | times that compels most everyone to be economical in his 
expects to begin his season with Rosenthal on the Pacific ” . cae : , 
look Coast early in October. tem of toreign artificial selection 1s the following | expenalt \ house filled w an appreciative at nc 
The withdrawal of this eminent pianist from a from the New York Sun ai-ene ; Aroapdiay 
long list of engagements this season, the result of a We wonder in how y other business v es thé pers cS pe ; ile , | Orns nie 
: serious illness, has left the American public deep | ™°*' betwees wo of the employés, no matter how trust lan " Pane’ os a —_ ‘ . 6 > 
IT ee lable ea Light be, would be allowed nterfere with the we ES, real estate, sto ls, & as We is 
cause for regret Just so superlative an artist eing of the firm as is at present the case with the Metr Opera ¥ eee i - . te 1 at these 
whose appearances were all attended with success, House. At the present time there is no question that Madame N th. H ‘ : ‘ - ’ 
bune was especially needed at this period to counterbal- | ‘i# holds the public sympathy in her quarrel with Jean de Reszh oe | F ne ee . 
‘ I t had mere « a personal qua M eR h g ss PppILy ‘ ces elg eT iTs ‘ 
was ance the artistic loss to the provinces through the | have been excused for sending her note back unopened, but knowing heel : Sctitions demand. as well as a fictitious 
ving compulsory cessation of expensive opera. Rosen- “ Be Gis the vital Empertance a TecoRenIAtER means bo Eis eee Erees und a ( 
thal is an artist supreme in his rank, who might pt ea AOE. cok tiais: tes tinne Moe ws i ; —- 
paid nave sent a <¢ onsolatory wave of music over a g that lette Madame N« a's wasa st as bada stake for ‘ . P P 
they tively arid territory this season had his health only | Jean de Reszke asthe feverish haste w , icnes Z a : le ye . , , a 
(are been preserved. His case should prove one of warn- pater et ofc Pres var pa tiptoe tam a Mg niet i 7 ie ; P i es 
e the ing to many foreigners, who come here and believe | would aot stale so great an artist Mh eat hae fis ny * . 
pblen- that the limited list of precautions exercised in The venture in this country called grand opera Lats . ice 
ores Europe will serve them equally well in this intensely | ynder foreign auspices is not a business ve “eee THE FIASCO 
sent severe climate against the contraction of cold and busine - rules cannot apply to it. The follow- - ; 7 
ised, It is to be hoped Rosenthal will speedily regain his | ing table at once shows that it cannot be business W' 'H the failure of the country at large to sup- 
f at- full original strength on his own soil, and be able to ‘ port oper conenc ots ‘ —y Sa 
return to America in October as proposed. A cordial ETRE AEVS Sean the whole operatic scheme is virtually disposed of as 
rm welcome and due artistic appreciation will await his snmaiptoonet A CHLSE Pris — 
ond coming Py eee x Ot Yor Phe plat! THE M ; —~— 
hief veal Cloner eon be s the 
\caney 70 DAYS. Jean Reszk« $5,000 se W it heart the erests of 
” Ed. Reszké 2.000 
im- i is seventy days to-day since Jean Reszkeé stated | Melb: 1,600 t st t (\merica 
heir over his signature that he had sent to Warsaw, in | Calvé 50) t S$ paper t st de 
led, Poland, for a copy of the certificate of his birth to Plaigon ati ness \1 A ind n 
prove that he was born on January 14, 1850. This | Lilli Lehmant ow 
em paper at once placed itself on record as doubting the (She demanded $1,600 a night with the t s at 
ness appearance of that certificate. We had good rea- | Company in Chicago he time M \L. COUCRIEI 
the sons for believing that such a certificate would not As it is not business, but unalloyed g: s the genera ; 
slic be received or published, and here we have 70 days | goes to pot with periodical regularity, but Mass et 
r is since that utterance and there is no certificate or|the foreign singers have made the the systen therto extant er w 
em- copy. Mr. Reszké could have traveled around the! The manager or management always fore ~ é 
rive globe in that time, and Warsaw is only a short dis- | rupt. Ventures of that kind cannot be ibs lallt ib tha 
late tance from here as compared with the circumnaviga- | ness ventures pended t I c . 
tion or locomotion of the globe, and yet there is no Under the terms of the settlement made when | no means at hanc cl e appli rope 
gto sign of the birthright evidence Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau were bankrupted by the | culture of opera among those who, under a ther 
ers, The fact of the business is, we never believed | enormous salaries during the season 1895-6 to the | governmentsat at eciate it iw 
ter- Reszké. Soon thereafter he published, also over his | Reszkes, Melba, Calvé, Plancon et al 20 per | here are also the most appreciative \ ( st 
| to signature, that his guarantee, meaning his salary, in | cent., or one-fifth of the debt of $220,000, was to have | mean the mi idle classes, t tudents, the amateurs 
the the principal cities of Europe was the same as here, | been paid off each year for five years, this year to | those who make of music an art i pursuit. They 
the and that he received the same 25 per cent. plus all | have been the first year. Of course, Chicago put an | are actually boycotted by the system of high priced 
res- receipts over $5,500. This was a twofold falsehood; end to all that, and yet even Chicago could not have | foreign stars, whose salaries are so excessive as to be 
and first, because neither he nor anyone else receives the | saved the concern when the foreigners were drawing | prohibitot 
ply same salary or as large a salary in Europe as in| nearly every dollar, the Reszké family leading with Besides s t ‘ é é 
de- America, and second, because no opera houses there | about $300,000, had the speculation succeeded this | disaster and bankrupt t t troyed if 
nt. have receipts running over or even near $5,500 a per- | year we are to | healt evi ‘ 
got formance. Reszké must have been suffering from the No, it is not business, and hence Reszké does not | our country 
ery delusion that his statements would be accepted as | apply business principles in his conduct. Neither THe Mt 41. COURIER has won one of the most 
gospel truth because some foolish people had made was Reszké solicitous for the welfare of his old friend | pronounced ctories ever gaine by rT! st 
re- him the subject of hero-worship. With a perfectly | Maurice, as the Sun calls Mr. Grau Reszké is so- | struggle and effort It adhered from the start to the 
the well balanced mind he never would have written or | licitous for himself and his family, and it ends there, | one fixed principle, that the se of o1 d 
ted signed such a lie—for that is what it amounts to and that is right We taught him that misery was the high salary crime, and S 
laz- Then he emphasized these things by asking Nor- As far as the courtesy towards a woman is con-| the many minor crimes that radiate f this 1 
nk- dica to sign a lie which he sent her by Maurice Grau cerned—well, Reszké had the courtesy to ask this | ster crirae, such as intrigue. | ruptior 
in a typewritten statement. Nordica promptly re- | same woman to put her name to one of his lies, and | machination, misrepresentation and petty ) As 
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a matter of course all these minor crimes flow from 
the central crime and make the operatic phenomenon 


distasteful to the refined intelligence. 


By ridding the country of this horde of adventurers 
and questionable characters we at once purify the 
musical atmosphere. This once accomplished we 
can go forward and develop music and its great 
branch known as opera on a logical, consistent, 
honest and artistic plan. That is and has been the 
program of THE MusicaL CourRIER, which is cosmo- 
politan in its tendency, and therefore on principle 
opposed to.the monoupolizing of opera by foreigners, 
particularly at ruinous, destructive and demoralizing 
prices. We are now on the eve of a radical change, 
to bring about which this paper has lent its greatest 


energy, with the success that now greets us. 





CAN RESZKE SING HIGH C? 
i ee following communication has reached us: 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, March 4, 1897 


Editors The Musical Courter 
Would you please answer for me the following question: Can Jean 


de Reszké sing a high ¢ 

Thanking you for this kindness in advance, I am, 

Sincerely yours, W. G. CURRIER. 

No, Jean Reszké cannot sing high C, nor is he rash 
enough to make the attempt. The particular opera 
he sings in which a high C is looked for by lovers of 
a pure tenor voice is Faust, andin the solo Salve 
Dimora the ordinary true tenon rings out a high 
C, which, inasmuch as it justifies his claim to be con- 
sidered a true and not a mock tenor, is usually fol- 
lowed by a salvo of applause. Jean Reszké is forced 
to ignore this opportunity, and either substitutes A 
flat or takes the C an octave lower. The popular 
world dearly loves a high note, but expectancy al- 
ways falls back with a thud when it comes to the 
climax of Salve Dimora and Mr. Reszké’s absent 
high C. The tenor who tried Trovatore and robbed 
his audience of the high C in Di Quella Pira would 
be made short work of by the general public. Cer- 
tain notes are looked for more eagerly by a majority 
than certain complete scenes. High C is a favorite. 
Mr. Reszké hasn't it to give, so he gives whatever 
else suits him, and the public long ago forgave him 
for this with a half dozen other things. But just let 
some other tenor try the same vocal campaign and 
he would be followed by an inquisition which would 
probably put an end tohis stage appearance—that is, 
to his appearance in the guise of a tenor. 

Jean Reszké is no tenor. He is a baritone who has 
been sedulously dragged up to graze tenor heights. 
He managed barely to graze them for some years, but 
that possibility is now slipping away from him and 
he sings with ease only within the baritone compass. 
Campanini. Ravelli, Massini, Gayarre, De Lucia, 
Tamagno and an army of lesser tenors all sang their 
high C’s readily wherever they came in. 

But Jean Reszké? No! 





WHY MUSIC MORE THAN OTHER 
ARTS? 
HE American public is prone to the habit of ris- 
ing up betimes to upbraid itself on the score of 
being a musically backward nation. The reproach 
begins with comparisons between cities, one being 
accused of less musical taste or enterprise than the 
other, and ends with comparisons between families, 
even individuals. The comment ‘‘not musical” is 
an everyday one, and is supposed to carry as much 
opprobrium in its echo as though the person or per- 
sons accused had failed in the mastery of decent, 
commonplace, colloquial speech or made a cowardly 
retreat from the pursuit of sufficient knowledge to 
enable him to read and write. 

Music is not, ought not to be considered an every- 
day accomplishment, or a compulsory feature in 
every education, not one whit more than painting, 
sculpture, architecture or any of the other arts. Yet 
we never hear round us—that is comparatively never 

any allusion to the lack of feeling or talent for 
these other arts. There seems no discredit attached 
to ignorance and carelessness of the pictorial arts, of 
sound reading or of dramatic work. If there be any 
lurking discredit it is certainly never talked about. 
But music, the most inspired of all the arts, the least 
conformable in its elusive and imaginative qualities 
to any hard and fast methods or rules of study, is the 
one art chosen to be quoted by all mouths as though 
its acquirement in some one or other of its <srooves 


C? Has he ever sung it? If so, in what opera? 


F 


the American people, that music as a purely mathe- 
matical acquirement should be left at rest, while 
other arts got a share of the time and study now 
wasted with such baleful results upon voice, piano, 
violin and the rest of the distorted category. There 
is no disgrace in not being a practical musician if 
jr have not been natively endowed, but there is 
every disgrace in forcing yourself and other people 


were just as simple as the donning or doffing of a | 
garment. | 
It is over-true that music is the most desirable of | 
arts to understand. It gives a richer, a more eter- | 
nally varying delight than any of its sisters. It gov- 
erns a larger range of human feeling, and can stir 
simultaneously the hearts and minds of the greatest 
number. But there are hosts of people who have 
sadly mistaken their calling when they have ever 
entered upon the study of music at all. Their hav- 

| ing done so has been the outcome of the pernicious | the scutcheon. 
system which has made of music and music only| Let people turn their attention to their shortcom- 
among the arts a commonplace feature in everyday | ings in other arts, and learning to appreciate those 
education. They find sometimes they bring a math- | put themselves to the test and find out if some latent 
talent stronger than that for music does not lie in 


ematical intelligence and a plodding call to their 

| work, and pursue it to the end of becoming so-called | them to be developed. This would at least broaden 
| ‘‘artists” or teachers. Often the true musician | their horizon, even if they evolve no practical results. 
| born is shut out by an industrious make-believe, | Above all it would help to lift a sorry burden from 
since the field can't accommodate all men at the | the shoulders of music which has weighed it down 


same time, and first in—on whatever basis—first to | to the commonplace and shut off the general vision 
| win holds good on the abused musical score as in | from the beauties and merits of other arts. 


most things else. 





| into the belief that you are one when all you can 
| possibly do for the art is to throw another blot on 





That omnipresent instrument, the piano, is re- 
sponsible for much of this state of things. The ini- 
tial step of mistake is made in the household. There 


Sieveking.— Martinus Sieveking has been scoring such 
immense, overwhelming and detailed success during the 
: , , .. | past week that the following extracts from the Hamilton, 
is not a home in the land whose means will afford it | 5,.. - : 

} aT ' : i : This j y Utica, Geneva, Binghamton and Ithaca press are but quota- 
| where there will not be found a piano. NS 1S aS It | tions from columns of unlimited praise 

: — =e © — » there « 
| should be ene ae has a right to be there “a long Sieveking isone of the very great pianists and might properly be 
| as a generation of family or friends may be found | called a second Rubinstein. Sieveking’s playing is characterized by 
| capable to play it. But here we have the point. The | beautiful lingering, sensuous touch, remarkable for one who plays 


piano is not made a feature of domestic life to await mense, muscular hands wander over the keys with ease, and in both 


a percussion instrument. He seems to draw the tone out. His im- 


the coming of a medium percentage intended by | pianissimo and fortissimo the tone is always noble and big ; in short, 
¢ : . 1 ¢ . | he has what « taliz yould describe as a beautiful legato touc 
nature to follow music as a heritage. The family | "¢ 4S what 4n Italian would d a legato touch, 
aad 2 ae > which is the greatest secret in piano playing, and the one hardest to 
begins at the wrong end. The piano is there as the | solve. The first number was the so-called Moonlight Sonata, by 
Beethoven 
: : He played with a fire and a brilliancy which aroused his audience 
a medium of study whether the young persons have se Te : abet te ' : 
: ? : ? : | to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, and after the number was finished 
the slightest taste for music or not. It is not there | it would not be content, but insisted upon his playing again. Then 
the tall Hollander sat down to the piano and played one of those little 
ito hear. It 


spelling book and geography are there, to be used as 


to respond to you when you have developed the native ‘ 
a 7” are . . ei . songs which linger long in the ears of those privilege 
talent which success in music above all things pre- | was a song by Mendelssohn, transcribed by Liszt 
supp¢ ses. You are there to respond to it and learn The characteristics of Sieveking's playing are 
to play it. The instrument of wood and wire is | ™@""* and the calmness with which he assails the greatest diffix 
placed as your goal, your reminder that to learn to He undoubtedly ranks among the greatest piano players.— Bing 
hamton Evening Herald, Friday, February 


his unostentatious 
ties. 


play is as essential as that you learn to know who 
were your father and mother and what is your lawful 


The famous Dutch pianist, Martinus Sieveking, both astounded 
name. and pleased the music lovers who attended the Stone iast evening 
The mischief begins here. The most unworthy and | »y his undoubted ability and genius. Sieveking is called a poetic 
a * , i it} y i pianist, and is qnite unlike the other leading piano virtuosi of the 

> ¢ > ¢ £ > s rey ‘ y v- 
unfitted are strappe d to a key doard, without judg- | day, such as Paderewski or Rosenthal The latter is the sensation 
of the present season, and is considered such because of his digital 


more than thrill an audi- 


ment or consideration. The energy which might 
; ill, which is said to be wonderful, and to 

perhaps be devoted successfully to some other art | SK!) which Is sa wonderful, and 
» ence, while Sieveking seldom goes into such exhibitions of digital 
ying is marked bya 





or path of usefulness is sapped up by a useless bond- | dexterity or astounding technical feats. His pl 
| tenderness, grace and simplicity of manner whi 


h 


age, destined solely to have for its sequel an inflic- is very poetic and 
| equally beautiful, and while not having the power to drive an audi 


i f i é ing 4 ic , re “4 -ars, ana ¢ 
tion of imaginary music on cultivated ears, and a | ansediesthy tenia aiid dennetniion Saleenie abies tie 


f 


diffusion of debased musical thought and perform- | work still penetrates the true soul of music, and 
ance which do incalculable damage. f 


leaves him a perfect, 
satisfying artist. and undisputed master of the poetic style of piano 


playing. 7he Binghamton Leader, February 2, 1807 


How can a nation be musical which drags that 


A cultured audience was entertained by this musical wizard last 


most poetic, impassioned and evasive of arts in by | 
y lif many of those in the audience could give a 


7 ° 1 » : 7 ; E i | evening. It is doubtfu 
the ears to the daily curriculum of every man anc technical description of the artist's performance and show in what 


Let few people play or sing, but let | particular quality he excelled. They do know that he cast a spell 


woman alike ? 
upon those present and that for the two hours he kept them under its 


those few be worthy. Give everyone their charice | . 
sg - . influence 

in music, but do not seek to compel a taste which does He brought out all that is magnificent in tone, beautiful in senti- 

not disclose itself after a reasonable trial. Music will | ment and delightful in sound. The three greatest pianists are said 

to be Paderewski, Rosenthal and Sieveking. Each is noted for some 


if i > sre -s rri imo ¢ > iceshi is 

out if it be there, and no grinding apprentices hip s particular style of playing ; Paderewski for his masterly execution 
necessary to make the germ burst into bloom. Peo- | ana feeling, and Rosenthal for his technic, yet Sieveking seems to 
ple cannot be blamed for the desire that their chil- | combine the qualities of both players, and to this must be added his 
: h ; 4 . | surprising digital dexterity, his wonderful execution and his ex- 
dren shall be musical, but they must uncompromis- quisite interpretation.—Binghamton Republican, February 2, 1897 
ingly be blamed for their insistence, after they have 
tested and proved a lack of talent, that their children 

shall still drive on and mangle a noble art. 
The easel, paints and brushes are no fixed features | pianos can be said to sing, then Sieveking’s grand sang many a grace- 

in a household, nor does clay with tools for model- | ft! melody. The Hamilton Spectator, February 23, 1897 


Sieveking's playing was the very embodiment of art concealing 
less pretentious in style 


art, for no pianist of high rank could be 
If 


while at the same time producing the most charming tonal effects 


; , , 1. ; adv: e ; seeccity 
“ver Occ é : dvance of its necessity. 

ing ever occupy a nic he ” ac iu ry An artist of such superior talent in his line has never before been 

People wait for the talent for every art to unfold it- heard in Utica. Even the most exacting critics were astounded at 

the breadth of his power, which combines a perfect knowledge and 
. . » ) 2 thnic, and a soul which understands 

“? . ov n Sali _ — Ade control of the most modern technic, anc 

but that of music. The pianoisthere ready. Adapt the Gecpect pestey of ieesie, end cnn interpret t to the Metaner 


yourself to it, because you must. If you don’t it will | These two qualities make him the great artist he is. The most strik- 
ing quality of his playing first noted was his wonderful singing le- 


be a matter of disgrace. Everyone must at least ¥ 
. ‘ 2a ri] This has gato, peculiarly his own, and never before so perfectly realized by 
This is the root of the evil. is has | any pianist.—Utica Morning Herald, February 24 


self beyond question, every art in the whole calendar 


play piano. 
brought about the everyday reproach that musically 
the nation is behindhand, where, as a fact, it is no With a technic that is simply seg 9m -- perfect 4 ever\ 
hi ‘ : “Fa - : 4 . i i point that one loses all consciousness of such a thing asan effort on 
ore behindhand — ae than - other art. his part, with a breadth and variety of tone that can only be heard, 
There is but this about music, that a majority Of | not imagined, and, above all, with a lofty dignity and repose in all 
»eople, presuming to handle and abuse it and drag | his work, not a suspicion of affectation or striving after effect, the 
I ‘ ; ig: é or ae . ith he playing of Mr. Sieveking impressed itself at once upon the audience 
it in the mire, as they think of doing with no other | 2, caly that of @ great extitt can.—Utics Dolly Press, Pebracry 


art, it is as often presented in a vitiated as in an | 2g, 187. 


honored condition, and thereby provokes a perpetual Campanari.—There is one artist of the Metropolitan Opera 
fire of comment where other arts are peacefully | pouse Company who must be highly gratified at his artistic 

success in Chicago, and that one is Giuseppe Campanari. 
cause of music iu this | His praise by the local critics has been unalloyed and un- 
equivocal. But, then, he is an artist. 


ignored. 
It would be well for the 








country, and for the broadening of artistic feeling in | 
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Tue Lorp’s Prayer in B 
EAR the close of the first day they brought 
Baruch into the great Hall of the Oblates, some- 
such times called the Hall of-the Unexpected. The young 
g the man walked with eyes downcast, and the great swing- 
ton, ing domes of light aloft in the vast spaces made more 
seed reddish his beard, which clustered in tiny curls on 
his oval face and deep. ned the hollows on each side 
7 vi of his sweetly pointed nose and played about the 
plays corners of his firmly modeled lips 
eee He was dressed in a tunic that might have been 
csc worn by the Redeemer and he wore no 7Za/ith. Ashe 
ouch, moved slowly up the wide aisle the Grand Inquisitor, 
mngnd visibly annoyed at the resemblance, said to his fa- 
a mulus, the Black Friar 
‘The heretic dares to imitate the Master,”’ and he 
crossed himself and the Black Friar shuddered 
le Mendoza abated no trace of his reserve and chill 
re It manner as he drew near the long table before the 
—— throne. Like a quarry that is at last hemmed in the 
ffi chase the Jew was quickly surrounded by a half 
Dine thousand black-robed monks, and the silence, sic 
. and profound and awful, was punctuated by the low, 
sullen tapping of a kettledrum, the droning sound of 
nded which reminded the prisoner of the dropping of his 
life blood from some single pore The tone was B 
the two-lined B; and its muffled, funereal blow at 


rhythmical intervals would i have 


rock, 


worn away 


insistent, so ineluctable was it Mendoza 


SO 





igita felt a prevision of his fate, and he, too, shuddered, 
Jp br for he wasa musician and knew of music’s pains as 
audi well as its pleasures, and then he lifted his eyes for 
gy his the first time since he had been arrested in a gloomy, 
f ec 


star-lit street of Lisbon 





At first he saw nothing but bleached, shaven faces 
; in a half circle, and they seemed like skulls fastened 
r os on black dummy figures, so immobile their expres- | 
what sion, so deadly and staring were their eyes The 
_ brilliancy and festal appearance of the scene im- 
aba pressed him, and his eyeballs ached as he looked up 
penti- and to the right and left. Symphonies of light were 
— massed over the great high walls, or hung glistening 
ution and pendulous from the inaccessible ceilings. There 
ne ee was color, freshness, almost gaiety in the decora- 
nes tion, and the lofty panels contained—so it se¢ med to 
1897 the hasty look of the prisoner—pictures from classi 
history that were lewd and profane for such a sacred 
he edifice. There were no windows, and just over the 
s. If throne gleamed the golden tubes of a mighty organ, 
— and then Baruch Mendoza’s eyes, half blinded by the 
strange glory of the place to which he had been 
been haled from his dark cell by two jailer monks, en- 
led at countered the joyful and ferocious gaze of the Grand 
ea Inquisitor, and again the tap of the drum in the key 
ener of B was heard and again the prisoner shuddered 
a A silvery voice called out: 
> “ ‘* Baruch Mendoza, thou art before the throne, and 
one of the humblest of God's creatures asks thee to 
renounce thy vile, thy hideous and filthy heresies. 
seid Saruch made no answer, and the voice again rang 
eard, clear and its menace was sweet and not truculent 
in all ‘*Baruch Mendoza, dost thou renounce ?” 
a. The kettledrum counted two taps and Baruch did 
‘uary not reply. For the third time the voice issued from 
the lipsof the gentle and noble appearing Grand 
pera Inquisitor, and the Black Friar beside him drew his 
‘istic hood over his face. 
nari ‘‘Baruch Mendoza, dog of a Jew, dog of heretic, 
| un- believer in no creed, wili thou recant the evil words 






of thy unspeakable book and prostrate thyself be- 


| 


| 


fore the altar of the only God and ask His forgive- 
ness? Answer, Baruch Mendoza?” 

The man interrogated thus, wondered why the 
Hall of the Oblates was adorned with laughing Bac- 
chantes and he did not answer the Grand Inquisitor 
The kettledrum tapped thrice, and then there was a 
magnificent burst of choral music from the lips of 
the death-like monks. They chanted the Dies Irae, 
and the sonorous choir 


o ] 
gal- 


was answered from the 
lery as the organ blazed out its frescoed tones and 
saruch wondered if his death hymn was being sung 

To him, a despiser of the outward vesture of things, 
to him the man with the inner eve of the spirit whose 
philosophy was far more hated and feared because 
f life, the God 


in high heaven, to Baruch Mendoza, the universe had 


of its subtle denial of the principle « he 


| ever seemed an empty, eyeless socket, out of which 


glared no divine fiend like his own people's Jahveh, 


no benignant, bearded sufferer on the crucifix; he 
saw no future life except the comminglement of his 
substance with the elements, and for this and his 


timidly bold expression of it he was arrested on a 


gloomy, star-lit street in Lisbon and by the Holy In- 
quisition 


The single tap of the drum warned him that the 
singing had ceased; and this bitter idealist, this 


preacher of the hollowness of the real, wondered 
the hide« 


condemned, by mor- 


where were the sable trappings of woe, US 


| ens isagement of them that are 


tuary symbols, in garbs of painted flames, to the stake 
, ; 

| the faggot, the axe and the headsman. None of 
| these were visible, and th« gentle spirit of the pris- 


alarmed. He had expected 


ot 


ruffled and 


violence, but 


|} oner was 


only got musi a superb quality 





He was restless and his nerves fretted, and he asked 
himself the reason He did not fear death, for he 
| despised life; he had no earthly ties, and his life’s 
philosophy had been fittingly enunciated, and he 
knew that even if an awful death overtook him his 
| seed had fallen on ripe so is he was a descendant 

of some older system of the deni of the will t € 

so would he in turn beget disciples who would be 
beaten and burned and reviled by sacerdotalism, his 


one foe of liberty—the foe that strangled the people 


before Egypt s theocrac y, aye, before the day of 
naked sun worshipers, who invoked their und 
burning god riding in the blue, and were fooled by 


| the wiles of priests. as mankind is forever doomed to 


|} be. Baruch thought of these things, and had almost 
lost his grasp on space and time when again some- | 
thing unpleasant jarred on his consciousness 

[t was the tap of the drum, sombre and dull, 
hollow and threatening; he shivered as he heard its | 
| percussive note, and he hated the key, and then re- | 
membered with a start that the Dies Irae had been | 
| chanted in the same key, and once more he won- | 
dered 

A light touch on the shoulder brought him to the 
realization of his danger. He stood almost alone 


ot 


Cat 





the monks were tramping down the 


oT 
5 


} 


the Oblates and disappearing one by one through a 
low arched door, the only opening in the huge apart- 
ment. One remained; the Grand Inquisitor had 


Black Friar absolutely 


the 
hooded, touched his shoulder 


vanished, and now 


Baruch followed him, and the pair 


noislessly trav- 
ersed the wonderful hall with its canopies of light and 
its airy arches and massive groinings, and bewilder- 
ing blur of color and fragrance, for the air was thick 
) in the middle of 
black 


a life-sized crucifix 


and grateful with incense. Exactly 
the hall 


curiously shaped shadow. 





there rested on the floor a shadow—a 


It was 


and Baruch had not seen it when he first entered 
To it he was led by the Black Friar, who motioned 
him to the floor, and then this unbelieving Jew and 
atheist laid himself humbly down, and with out- 
stretched arms awaited his end 

With a few rapid movements the Black Friar 
chained the prisoner to the cross, and with a pene- 


tratingly sweet smile him silent blessing, 


while Baruch’s eyes followed the dazzling tracery on 


gave 


a 


the ceilings, and by straining his head forward he 
caught a glimpse of the top of the golden, gleaming 
organ tubes above the throne of judgment 

The stillness was so profound that he heard the 


soft siyhs of the candles, the forest of unnumbered 
u- 
lar fancy overtook him that the key of B ruled the 
song of the lights, and he stirred painfully because 


candles, for the room was windless. Again the sing 
t 


] 
i 
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certain sounds irritated him and he remembered asa 


child his vague rage at the Kol Nidrei, which was 


sung always inthe key of B in the synagogue 

He closed his eyes for a moment and opened them 
with fright, for the kettledrum sounded near his 
head, although he could not turn and see it. Sud- 





denly he was encircled by ten monks; he counted 
them, and chanting was heard. Mendoza noticed the 
admirable monotone, the absolute pitch, and then 
with a leap of his heart the key cok B again, and 
the mode was major 
The hooded monks sang In Lati1 the Lord's 
Prayer ‘Our Father they solemnly intoned 
‘Our Father who art in Heaven; hallowed be Thy 
name Thy Kingdom come Thy will be done on 
earth as itisin Heaven. Give us this day our daily 
bread, and forgive us our trespasses as we forgive 
those that tresspass against us; Lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from ¢ Amen 
Baruch was tired and tried to sleep The rich 
voices lulled him into temporary rest, and he seemed 
to have slept hours But he knew that this was im- 
possible, as the monks were still singing the Lord's 
Prayer when he woke He grew exasperated ; why 
need they pray so stupidly over him? Why did they 
not take him t is damp ct to slave or to be eaten 
DV the vé in’ | s blaze f light was becoming 
nendurable, for it penetrated his closed eyelids and 
painted b ig visions on his brain, and the musik 
the cursed musi st then the Lord's Prayer was 
solemnly intone e monks, and noticing the 
freshness of the es he opened his eyes and 
counted ten cowled s about him, and the key 
they sang W the mode called major 
Another set thought, as he noticed the 
stature of the singers, and he tried to sleep All 
that night and all next day he tried to sleep, and the 
1 im with half mad 
wh from deadly ex- 
o sleep the hollow 


ould stun his ears 











m¢ would intone 
ind always in the 

agonizing key of B 
This tone became monstrous serpent that to 
Baruch plunged its fangs into his brain and hissed 
there one nplacable tone, the tone B The drum 
uunded the same tone and the voices twined about 
the crucified lew anc beat yack sleep beat back 

death itself 

The evening of the rth day Baru Mendoza 
was more pallid than his iiseves looked like 
twin stars, they glittered fire in them was 
hardly of this arth cheek bones started 
through the skin, and his beard and hair hung in 
damp mass¢ s about his ghastly face and head His 
lips were parted in a contemptuous grin, and thers 
was a strained stening look in the countenance—he 
| was listening for the key that was slaying him, and 
he saw it now—saw it in the flesh—a creeping, crawl- 
ng, shapeless thing, alive, yet dead, that slowly 
strangled his life All his soul had flown to his ears 
all his senses were dged in the one sense of 
hearing. As he heard again and again the Lord's 
Prayer in the key of B the words that compose it 
separated themselves from the tone and assumed an 


individual life. The awful power of the spoken word 


assailed him, and ‘‘ Our Father who art in heaven 

| became for Baruch a gigantic and divine cannibal 
devouring the planets, the stars, the firmament the 
cosmos as fast as he created then The heavens 


were as copper, and in the once eyeless socket there 
now gleamed and glared the glance of an eyeball as 
burning as a sun, andsothreatening that the spirit 
of the atheist was consumed like a scroll in the 
flame, and he cried aloud If there isa God let Hin 
come from on high and save me!” and the kettle- 
drum sounded more fiercely, and an attendant put t« 


the tortured man’s lips a sponge attac hed toa Pp rhe 
with vinegar and hyssop, and 


which was moistened 


he groaned asthe cowled choir chanted 


Pater noster quiesin coelis! 


‘Give us this day our daily bread."’ He asked him- 
self if he had ever known hunger and thirst, and then 
other letters of fire came into his brain, but through 
the porches of his ears ‘‘And forgive us our tres- 
passes as we forgive those that trespass against us 
Could he, he whispered to his soul—could he for 
give these devils that sang like angels? He almost 
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shivered in his attempt to smile, and once more the 
loathing for life seized him and he heard with sar- 
donic amusement: ‘‘ Lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from evil!” 

“Amen,” groaned Baruch Mendoza, and again the 
kettledrum boomed dolorously and the monkish 
basses intoned: ‘: Pater noster qui es in coelis.” 

There was no dawn, no eve in this brassy hell of 
horrors, and the dripping monotone of voices and 
drum never ceased and the soul of the unbeliever 
was slowly worn away. The evening of the seventh 
day the Grand Inquisitor stood at his side and no- 
ticed with horror the added resemblance to the 





Master, and once more crossed himself piously. 
g the end was nigh, for there was thin froth 


Seeing 
on the blackened gums of the man on the cross, the 
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mild voiced inquisitor made a sign tothe Black Friar | py ..i¢ BroomriELD ZEISLER’s ONLY APPEARANCE IN CHI- 
and in a moment the music that had never ceased caso Dias Meson 

era alin Bevin? rege aerator dege yon cgay ig 8 og of the chief musical events of the season 
continued to hum with the vibration of the one dia- ciltaledy wes the tecitel given by Mira Pennie 
bolical tone. The Black Friar knelt beside the dying Bloomfield Zeisler on Monday, when our pe great Ameri- 
man, and drawing an ivory crucifix from beneath his | can pianist played the following program and encores in 


habit he held it to Mendoza’s face. Baruch, aroused | addition 
Schumann 
Mendelssohn 
.. Schubert 


by the cessation of the torturing tonality, opened his | gtudes symphoniques. 

eyes and saw the symbol of Christianity, and with a | Spring Song 

‘ Impromptu 

Gs sp vevctceke snewates ; 

‘Thou traitor!” and ashe attempted to blaspheme Valse, op. 70; scherzo, op. 20; Impromptu, op. 36 Chopin 
Midsummer Night's Dream ; Mendelssohn 


final effort he forced from his cracked lips a scream ; 


Schubert Liszt 


the sacred image of Jesus crucified, he died despair- , 
| The opening number, Schumann's Etudes Symphoniques, 


| was a veritable triumph of pianism, given with a grandeur 
of intellectuality and brilliancy surpassingly fine. I thought 
: . | her performance of this same work superb when she played 
the kettledrum sonorously sounded and in the key of | , See : ; ; : 
: : , it last year in Chicago, but on Monday it was gigantic. 
B, the mode being major. 
Written for THE MUSICAL COURIER 


ingly invoking Adonai. 
Then there rolled forth in rich, triumphant tones 
the music of ‘‘Our Father who art in heaven,” while 


And such a little fragile woman, yet with what wealth of 
s ) 

| power and of what beautiful workmanship was her whole 

| performance! Zeisler is one of the greatest women pianists 


J. H. 


Nordica for Europe.—Lillian Nordica leaves for Europe in the world and one who is daily becoming nearer her own 
on the American line March 31, singing in Tristan with the | ideal of artistic greatness. Her octave technic in the Erl 
Damrosch Company the Monday night previous. She ap- | King (Schubert-Liszt) was simply immense, the wonderful 
pears at the Grand Opéra, Paris, on April 12 as £7/sa. 


How Would Inez Look as a Juryman ?--Miss Inez 
Grenelli, the talented young soprano, received last week 


suppleness of the wrists being more apparent than usual; 
still the grandeur ot the whole recital makes it difficult to 


single out any one particular number unless it be the last 
one on the program. 

This Liszt-Mendelssohn Wedding March I have never 
heard given with more tone power or brilliancy, her octave 


the following notification 
Inez Grenelli, 155 West Sixty-sixth street 
OccuraTION—Artist 
You are hereby summoned to appear before me on or be- 
fore March 8, 1897, in order that 1 may decide upon your | part, with its mournful melody, she gave with a singing 
qualifications to do jury duty, and that you may have an | tenderness which lent it new interest and at once dispelled 
opportunity to claim exemption from service if you are en- forever any idea that Mre. Zeisler was lacking in the poet! 
: ? . ° - sVveT ¢ , ¥: é } s. Zeisle ras lack i > e 
titled to exemption under any provision of the law, &c. ceinigeette ss: ; & at ane 
The penalty for not answering this notice is $50, &c. | side of her art. How much charm and depth of feeling 


and chord work being superbly played; while the second 


The intelligent communicant assumed that the name | She possesses was shown in the Chopin numbers, which re- 


‘‘Inez” wasthat of aman. Shades of Byron, Tom Hood, 
Camoens and generations of Spanish dark eyed beauties! 


ceived exquisite treatment at her hands. Fannie Bloom- 
field Zeisler was never in finer mood and never won greater 
admiration than she did at this recital, which was most gen- 


Our New York soprano Inez will obviously have to put in 
erously given by her for the benefit of the deserving poor 


parenthesis (woman) when it comes to the directory, if she 


is to escape the minions of our industrious law. in Chicago, and for which she played as if dear life de- 


Clara A. Korn, Composer.—Atthe last private meet- 
ing of the New York Manuscript Society, held in Tuxedo | 
Hall on March 5, three charming piano solos, Pastorale, 
Gavot and Polonaise, by Clara A. Korn, opened the pro- 
gram. These solos are froma series of five dedicated to 
Rafael Joseffy, whose illness obliged him to defer writing 
his acceptance of the dedication until too late to reproduce 
his consent on the program. The consent, however, has 
been cordially forwarded to Mrs. Korn by Joseffy. The fol- 
lowing clipping is taken from the New York Mazl and Ex- 


pended on her performance. 

An erroneous impression exists that the entertainment 
was projected by various society leaders and that the great 
pianist was engaged to play. This is very far from the 
actual fact, and never was there a more graceful act of 
charity and kindness than that done by Fannie Bloomfield 
Zeisler on Monday. What happened really is this: Mayor 
Swift, of Chicago, asked Mrs. Zeisler to play at his concert 


ment in Syracuse she was compelled to refuse. She 

press with reference to Mrs. Korn as an excellent pianist promised, however, that if opportunity arose she would be 
only too glad to give her services. 

No other concert being arranged, Mrs. Zeisler made a 

Mrs, Clara A. Korn, who has written many classical compositions date for herself, secured the loan of Mrs. Potter Palmer's 

The program was most delightful, and consisted of songs by Miss | house, sold tickets at $3 each, and netted the splendid sum 


osamond V ure d fensselae heele iano solo e : . - 
Rosamond Van Buren and Mr. Van Rensselaer Wheeler, piano solos of $1 000, which has been turned over to the proper author- 
xy Miss Dorothy Clinton and Mrs. Clara A. Korn. The latter played 
two solos dedicated to Mrs. Sutro. Miss Anna Louise White gave 


Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Sutro gave a small musicale in their beau- 
tiful apartments in the Berkeley on Friday, February 19, in honor of 


ities. It has been customary to treat the recital rather in 


several recitations. Mrs. Sutro presided at the pian the nature of a social event; it was in reality a public 





at the Auditorium, but as she was already under engage- | 


musical event, and beyond the fact that it was given in 
Mrs. Potter Palmer's gallery, and that tremendous interest 
was taken by the best class of people here, there was 
nothing to distinguish the recital from any other given 
by Mrs. Zeisler in a public hall. This was her only ap- 
pearance this season, and certainly one most memorable, 
not only for the nature of the program, but also the reason 
for the recital. But few times have I listened to a program 
which was such a real artistic treat. There is such glorious 
depth of purpose about her playing, and such finished per- 
formance that is rarely equaled and seldom surpassed; it is 
the playing that becomes more beautiful as it becomes 
more familiar. All studied, and yet all spontaneous, with 
a spontaneity which approaches absolute genius. 

Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler is her own most exacting critic; 
nothing satisfies her; her aims are the very highest, and no 
less will suffice. In her home in her delightful music room, 
with its priceless souvenirs and its beloved associations, she 
is one of the most delightful companions. The next best 
thing to hearing her play is to hear her talk. She is inter 
esting and vivacious, full of anecdote of musicians whom 
she has met, speaking with sincerest admiration of her col 
leagues, be they women or men, composers or pianists 

In her music room, where hang the trophies of success 
the wreaths and honors she has won, and where so great 
a part of her life is passed, is a magnificent Steinway 
piano possessing the heaviest action which this firm makes, 
and one wonders how this little woman with her strange, 
magnetic personality finds the necessary physical strength 
to endure the immense strain such an instrument demands 
But she plays, and wonder is lost in admiration. A great 
artist and a great musician, Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler is a 
Chicagoan who is not only admired in America, but honored 
and admired in Europe. It was only this week that she re- 
ceived a letter from Lamoureux in Paris asking her to play 
at his concert in April, or if convenient to give him a date 
early in November 

The Philharmonic Society in London has also written to 
Mrs. Zeisler, requesting her to make her first London ap- 
pearance with the Philharmonic Orchestra, and Mr. Hen- 
schel has asked her to play with his orchestra this year, so 
that it is probable she will go abroad about the beginning 
of October and renew her former triumphs 

She is proud of being an American, and invariably insists 
upon being addressed and announced as Mrs. Zeisler. She 
says she is in America, and the term Mrs. is good enougl 
for her, and strongly objects to the word Madame 

Mrs. Bloomfield Zeisler’s repertory is simply enormous 
She lately gave no less than eight programs differing en 
tirely, and not repeating one selection, in the short space 
of eleven days. As an example of varied musical litera- 
ture and extraordinary achievement I have reproduced 
them, as well as some of the latest notices which this gifted 
woman of whom we are so proud has received 

PROGRAMS 


Toccata and fugue, D minor (transcribed t Pausig Ba 


Menuett, E flat major 


Bagateile, op. 119, No. 2 Beeth 
Chorus of Dervishes (transcribed by Saint-Saéns 
Turkish March (transcribed by Rubinsteir 

(From the Ruins of Athens 
Etudes Symphoniques, op. 13 Schumann 
Impromptu, op. 36 Chopin 


Valse, op. 4, No. 1 


Gondoliera, op. 41 Moszowsk 





Rhapsodie, No. 12 Liszt 
Caprice on airs from the opera Alceste Gluck 
Transcribed by Saint-Saéns 
Solfeggio, C minor Bach 
Sonate. op. 111 ven 
Hark, Hark, the Lark! (serenade ° Schubert 
Transcribed by List 
Er! King Schubert 


Transcribed by Liszt 


Nocturne, op. 48, No. 1 ) 


Etude, op. 10, No. 4 Chopin 
Valse, op. 70, No.1 ’ 

La Lisonjera (The Flatterer), op. #0 Chaminade 
Polonaise, E major ee Liszt 





SEASON 1896-97. cee \. 


The Great Dutch Pianist 


SIEVERING 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


Mr. VICTOR THRANE, 


33 Union Square. W., New York. 








NEW YORK SUCCESS. 


“ SIEVEKING has a beautiful lagen, and his touch is extremely 
good.—New York Times, November 16, 1896. 


“ He is a great, a wonderful pianist. He has a sufficient tinge 
of melancholy to imbue all his work with that touching note of 
sympathy which is the world-wide concordant tone that alone 
rings out the truth.""—NMew York Sun, November 16, 1896. 


“His reading of the concerto exhibited a satisfactory if not 
brilliant technique, and a decided poetic feeling.”—MNew York 
Herald, November 16, 1896. 


“* SIEVEKING has a singing touch, abundant technique, tremen- 
dous wrists, supple and sonorous, and a most brilliant style. His 
success last night was marked.”"—New York Morning Advertiser 
November 16, 1896. 

* He played it splendidly, betraying in his performance a good 
share of all the qualities that go to the making of a great pianist 
—sensuous, emotional, intellectual. What strikes one first is the 
sensuous beauty of tone, so essential for real charm."—New York 
Evening Post, November 16, 1896. 

‘His recitals in December promise to Le well attended, judging 
from the flattering comments of last night.”—New York Press, 
November 16, 1896. 

** When the occasion required it he could accomplish wonders, 
but he did them more as a matter of course and less for making a 
display than is the way of most artists. The audience felt at once 
that the man placed the forcible expression of thoughts or moods 

!:} above mere musical fireworks." —Zhe Mail and Express, New 
York, November 16, 1896. 
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Gavot and variations . .-Rameau terms instructress, editress and like words are never used 


Sonata, op. 31, No. 3...... eee Beethoven 
Warum (Why ?), op. 12, No. 3 i Schumann 
Vogel als Prophet (Bird as Prophet), op. 82, No. 7..! 

Caprice (Transcribed by Schumann, op. 3, No. 2)... Paganini 
Mazurka, op. 7, No. 1 
Etude, op. 1, No. 12 a Chopin 
Ballade, op. 23........ ) 
Liebestraum (Love's Dream), No. 8 . .. Liszt 


Wedding March and Dance of the Elves (from the 
music to Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night's Dream. > Mer 
\ 


, 
Transcribed by Liszt 


Air and variations from suite in E major (Harmonious Black- 


smith.). Handel 
Sonata, op. 57 Beethoven 
Impromptu, op, 142, No. 3 j Schubert 


Marche Militaire (transcribed by Tausig 
Tarantelle, op. 43 


Prelude, op. 28, No. 6 Chopin 


Prelude, op. 28, No. 3 
Etude, op. 25, No. 9 


If I Were a Bird (op. 2, No. ¢ Henselt 
Rhapsodie No 13 Liszt 
Variations, E minor Beethoven 
Pastorale e , 

; (Transcribe by Tausig Scarlatti 
Capriccio 
Papillons, op. 2.. Schumann 


Nocturne, op. 62, No. 2 
Etude, op. 10, No. 7 


hopi 
Mazurka, op. 6, N« ——T 
Scherzo op. 2. 
Gondoliera / 

°(E 1 e Napo Lis 


Tarantelle... 


Sonata, op. 10, No. 2 


Melody from Orpheus (transcribed by Sgambat 


Minuet, op. 78, No. 3 Schubert 


Spinning Song 





Scherzo, op. 16 
Berceuse, of 


) 
Andante and Polonaise, op. 22. ; 


heme, Variations and Fugato, op. 29 Schuett 

















ide, C major 
Valse Caprice Rubinste 
Overture, Prometheus Beethoven 
Or stra 
Concerto for piano and h r Chopir 
Fa 
Air from suite, Aus H Grieg 
Concerto for piano and orcl op I R nste 
Moderat Moderato Assai l 
Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler 
Scherzo from conce with or ‘ p.12,D nm Litolff 
Fannie B eld Zeisler 
Spanish Dance Moszkowsk 
Orchestra 
Sonata for piano and violin, op. 45, C minor Grieg 
M Zeisler and Mr. Bee 
Berceuse, op. 38, No. 1 ata 
Albumblatt, op. 24, No. 3 —_ 
Nocturne, op. 90 Godard 
Gavot and Muset, op. 1, No. 4 l’Albert 
Danse Fan ique ) 
Melodie Op. 54 Moszkowski 
Capriccietto ) 
Dedicated to Mrs. Zeisler 
Persian Marcl Strauss 
Irans ved by Gruenfeld 
Sonata for piano and n, op. 13, G major R nste 


Mrs. Zeisler and Mr. Beel 


Tue Concert 

Too much cannot be said of the Hamilton Course concert 
given by the pianist, Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, Monday 
-vening at the Auditorium A program ranging from 
Bach to the romantic school of Liszt requires an artist of 
unlimited breadth and intelligence, which Zeisler most cer 
tainly is. With all the strength, breadth and fire of a man 
she combines the grace, poetry and delicacy of a woman 
The interpretation of the Beethoven sonata, one of the most 
intellectual of all works, was broader and mv ure masculine 
than his, equally as delicate and poetic, it rose to a hiherg 
plane under her hands. The Chopin number was like the 

sighing of summer winds, they whispered. then vanished 
The phrasing is marvelously clear, each note receives its 
full importance, no bli urring of tones; her use of the pedals 
should be a liberal education to students. Wonderful 
strength which never becomes noisy, with an amount of 
reserve force which impresses her audience, holding them 
under magnetic influence from first to last. Long live the 
greatest of women pianists!—Sunday Journal, Toledo, 
Ohto, February 14, 1897 ' 


A local pianist and instructor advances a beautiful thought 
about Mme. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, which, though a 
personal letter, has a fine value, and will be read with much 
interest. The writer, though I have used the word in- 
structor, is not of the sex that word would imply. The 


elssohr 





Mendelssohn 


Chopin 


now by those who observe correct usages; indeed they are 
considered vulgar. The young woman whose letter is 
printed this morning is one of Toledo’s most sepatie, 








talented and indefatigable musicians 
DEAR MRS. MARKSCHEFFEL—I wish you would your always 
clever way, call the attention of women Fannie Bloomt field Zeisler 
t this time when women are making a new hist le nstrating 
that in art and science there isno sex. Surely this wonder rtist 
is the most brilliant and powerful advocate of the 
can be no doubt or hesitation in saying she is the grez 
the world. I have-hear great artists, with tl 
Rubinstein, and it se« to the fact of her being « 
her this position. With the health, strength and passion i 
she combines ali the delicacy, refinement and poetry of a woman—a 





lending of 


ming the perfe whole As the wome 
1 Nordic t 







New York hx 1 crownec rd so I wis wome 
America w« Zeisler as queen of mus ( er 
women Most cordially yours B 





Sunday Journal, Toledo, Ohio, February 14, 18% 


Simply pe rfect was the Bloon ifield-Zeisler re Those 
1 


1 
At 





who spent Monday evening at the Auditorium e some 
thing to remember, for such music as hers has meaning too 
deep to be forgotten Musicians and critics rank Fannie 
> ‘ : 


eatest wor 





sloom field Zeisler as one of the three gt 1 plé 
ists of the world—indeed, as one of the foremost pianists 
of the generation. Eleven numbers made upthis program, 





and every number stands alone, for one could hardly decide 

which was the best, and who would dare to criticise? Fron 

the beginning to the end of the program the pianist held 
, 7 7 alled 


her audience and was applauded and recalled, not that 
more was expected, but as a tribute to talent almost divine 

The Saint- Sad ns transcription of the Gluck Alceste was 
+} 7 


t 


and one moods of 


full of caprice and showed the thousand 

the woman and the artist. The Beethoven sonate, a mas- 
terpiece of masterpieces, was wonderfully played ‘he 
Schubert serenade, Hark, Hark, the Lark ! was blithe and 


full of gladness, the Warum of Schumann full of qu 
in ig tenderness, and the Mendelssohn Spinning Song fairly 
bewildering. The Chopin group came like “old friends 
with new f iginal, so versatile is the pianist 
Rubinstein and Liszt were called to mind by Nocturne No 
4and Rhapsodie No. 13, and easy, graceful action, musical 
y.& 
phrasing and delicate touch were joined with commanding 
technic, astonishing stren ngth and entire freedom from ex- 





stion- 





aces, so ofr 

















aggeration. Mrs. Zeisler’s rep ry is extensive, with inter 
pretations distinctively her own an nd vith manner as easy and 
unassuming as it is fascinating; she is a distinctive figure 
in music of the times. Should Mr Zeisler choose to re 
urn this season there would be no fear of disappoi ntment 

| for loversand patrons, teachers and students are under the 

spell of her music Sunday Journal, Toled 

There was a gratifying increase in t attendance at 
Madame Zeisler’s piano recital yesterd proving 
t ities of tl st J 





, ‘ . sriing 
that the sterling « 
y 





P ogram 


commenced 











ornamentation ( I 
stately rhythm of the old dance is evident i1 ery meas 
jure The piece served to exhibi t Madame Zei r's remark- 
ably clear and precise tou i she gave sront of | 
| thorough command of the instrument in staccato passages 


Beethoven has always been considered as the decisive 
test of every pianist’s powers. On this occasion Madame 
Zeisler selected the well-known sonata in E flat, op. 31. No 
3. Inthis work, as in all the greater sonatas by Beethoven 


the problem to be solved by the performer is of an intel 
lectual rather-than a techr lorder, although ir 
is no lack of occupation for the fingers. Tl 


| however, is that of interpre ion, and in thisr 


truth there 


+ 


e great eon 





spect t Madame 

















Zeisler succeeded most admirably She never allowed her- 
oat te te n aside by the temptation to indulge in eccen 
tric veatiian.” yet at the same time she imparted a 
warmth and color to Beethoven's music whi quently 
missed by performers who favor a more st idemi« 
interpretation Her treatment of the first movement, with 
its alternations of sadness and gayety, rising at times to the 
point of passionate energy, was highly sympathetic and 
poetical The rough humor of the scherzo, with its sud 
den dynamic and a mic surprises, was very cleverly 
rendered. A tempo somewhat slower than ust 
} , 


romantic character, but the 


mused the audience to the hi 


the minuet a decide 
presto ol the finale a I 
thusiasm. After repeatedly bowing her acknowledgments 
the pianist gave as an encore the little minuet by Beetho 
ven, which formed part of her program on Tuesday last 
The second } part ot the program ope ned withareally beauti 
ful performé anc e of Schumann’s Warum? How pleadingly 
and persistently is the 
to be left unz answere d. Another short number by the 
composer (Vogel als Prophet) was given with the extreme 
delicacy which is so pleasing a feature of Madame Zeisler's 
playing. Schumann's transcription of the Paganini caprice 
awakened recollections of Paderewski, but Madame Zeislet 
performance did not suffer by comparison. The selections 
from Chopin included the favorite aasurhen in B flat, op. 7, 
No. 1; etude in C minor, op. 10, No. 12, and the ballade in 


G minor, op. 23. Inthe mazurka the performer developed 


1] 
LLY 





question asked, yet only in the end 





a captivating use of the tempo rubato, whi 
character to the somewhat hackneyed theme. The stormy 
etude was played with immense energy, but the ballade 
showed the pianist at her best 

The melancholy character of the first subject was well 





ch gave a new 


ly second theme, which steals upon 

} but afterward rises to a veritable 
song of triumph ng a demand for an encore which 
could not be resisted, Madame Zeisle r played the Chopin 
waltz in D flat, Liszt's Liebestraum and a transcription of 
Mendelssohn's Midsummer Night Dream by the same com 
poser brought the program to a close, but the audience re 


contrasted with 


the ear so quiet] 














mained u itil Madame Zeisler again seated her- 
self at th played Chaminade’s charming little 
piece, La I 

It now seem igh the success of the final recital on 





Monday even 
tremely grat 


is fully assured, a fact which must be ex- 
to Mi: unager Al Marks, who has shown so 
much enter ging Madame Zeisler to the Pacifx 
Coast, and whose ex« lent management of the recitals is 
beyond all praise.—H/. /. Stewart, in the San Francisc 
f ramine? 





When Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler stepped upon the plat 
1 | I yr si by a 


she was | 


reeted 





last evening 


lience than she had a year ago ” It was al 








n larger a 30 
a critical a ence, and as the recital progressed proved to 
be an enthusiastic one Those who heard her last year 
knew, or thought they knew, what to expect ; those who 
had not, expected much Botl lasses were more than 
atisfied 

Mrs ae ler st through and through. Every 
movement, every »is that of one who breathes the 
very meaty ere of music, and every person who hears 
h pla atches some of the infectior It requires no 
musical ition to underst vy her playing, for 


tists, of appealing 
rdiless of talent o1 
her art. To her 
through which 

to listen to her 
her work or car 





as wel alculated to show het 





ponderous Beethoven so- 





Spinning Song op 67, No 





a number the pianist gav 
ld be understood by every one 
rom the custom of placing the 
program, Mrs. Zeisler opened 





v ice on airs from the opera Alceste (Gluck), as 
t y Si aéns. Her rendition of the me lody was 
a marvel of ton ing his was followed by the Bach 
solfe ggio, in © minor Then came the Beethoven sonate 
already referred to. A transcription by Liszt of Schu- 


bert’s Hark, Hark, the Lark, Schumann’s Warum, Men- 
three Chopin numbers fol 
t “se, valse, op 64, 
the pianist was 
yinstein’s nocturne 
No. 13, ended the 
rly rendition, and 


the 


r 
} 





lowed it 
No. 1, 
fore 


(op. 7 








i the audience in their seats for several minutes after it 


it the Auditorium last 












Fannie C1si¢ aret 

ening in: tal the management of Miss 
Hamilton ran as one of exceedingly choice 
selections and the even was one of 
the most delightful Toledo's musical peopl » had this sea 
son. Mrs. Zeisler is not only of the | g woman pian- 
ists of the day, but a special favorite i1 ledo, and her pet 
forn e was received with rapt attention and enjoyment 


hout. A genuine burst of applause followed her third 














Beethoven’s sonata No. 3, in response to which 
she alled back twice t e stage uC igment 
Mendelssohn's Spinning Song and Liszt’s rhapsodie Neo 
13 were the two othe part url iant numbers for 
which the audience expresst nbounded admiration 


rt's serenade, Hark, Hark the Lark, Schumann's 


d Chopin's impromptu, No. 36, were of a more 









I 
poeti iracté Zeisler's interpretation of these 
was i arly « ng. Aside from her great art, 
Mrs S persor ide and manner in the perform 
ance ¢ ui tenade pas s is chart to a degree She 





) é 
loves her art more than she can ny ibly love applause o1 
she lingers lovingly 


way in whi 






over all he bending er the 1 
very =< i the c were there and she sé g tor it 
evidently forge of all the world beside, compels every 





er to feel thata poet is drean lng, ana 





appreci 














that anything more than t softest breath would be an 
terruptio1 ees she loves her musi you think 
that chiefly expla vou why this artist charms yoi 
and lifts you ih, perhap MORE THAN ‘Y OTHER Y¥ 
HAVE EVER HEARD.— Toledo Blade, Toledo, Ohio, February 
» * 
EMI E DE VER} 

A nota success of the ¢ cago opera season has been 
Clementine De Vere With a giorious, tre h voice superb 
me exquisite finish, combined with a distinctly 





lity, Madame De Vere has at one bound 





achieved fame in the operatic world, For several years 
past she has been known as perhaps the most accomplished 


of our oratorio sopranos; but few are aware of the success 
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which she enjoyed in opera when singing in Europe before 
coming to this country. 

As Micae/a in Carmen on Thursday the audience was 
quick to appreciate the brilliant performance and artistic 
charm with which Madame De Vere Sapio invested the 
small but important part. Her portrayal of a character 
generally rendered insignificant was conspicuous for its 
elegance of detail and its regard to both musical and 
dramatic art. At the close of MMvzcae/a’s song in the 
fourth act, the audience was extraordinarily enthusiastic. 


It must be something uncommonly artistic which will beget | 
the spontaneous outburst of applause when the opera is | 


Carmen, and the cast comprises Calvé, Lassalle and 
de Reszké. In my opinion the most genuine admiration 
was given to Madame De Vere, as she came here un- 
heralded, so far as opera was concerned, and a comparative 
stranger. It was real artistic merit and fine performance 
that gained for her a most delighted welcome. 

To the Grau forces she is a positive dispensation of Provi- 
dence. What the Metropolitan Company could have done 
without her is hard to determine. She has established 
herself firmly in Chicago as an operatic favorite who will 
always be welcomed. Madame De Vere goes to Covent 
Garden, London, in June, after singing at six or seven of 
the principal festivals in America in April and May. She 
is already known in England, where she sung four years 
with the greatest success. Here are a few notices from 
Chicago papers upon her singing: 


But Clementine De Vere was a surprise. She got very 
close to our hearts last night and nestled there. She gave 
to the rdle of |/7cae/a an infinite tenderness that belongs to 
the character, but is seldom voiced. The charm of her 
work, from both the vocal and histrionic points of view, lies 
in its perfect chasteness and its womanly qualities. Her 
voice has a penetrating quality that quite baffles description, 
but appeals to the ear and heart most subtly. 

I am inclined to think De Vere is a good actress because 
she acted so little last night. The réle of Mzcae/a—called 
Mercedes 1n the acting version of Merimée’s story—tempts 
to over-acting, because the artist to whom it is given will, 
as a rule, try to elaborate its beauties for very love of the 
part, and thereby rob it of its chiefest charm, its simplicity. 

De Vere avoided this error. She sang and she acted 
Micaela with perfect ingenuousness, and found her reward 
in spontaneous applause, which was not the result of a pre- 
conceived liking for the artist or traditional affection for 
Bizet’s music. The Io Dico No of the third act of Carmen 
is not an aria one applauds from asense of duty or because 
it is the proper thing soto do. You can cheer for the To- 
reador song—the only commonplace thing in the opera— 
with entire propriety, but a first-night audience must be 
deeply moved if it is to so far forget the conventionalities 
as to grow enthusiastic over Io Dico No. The audience of 
last night did, and that it did constitutes a remarkable tri- 
umph for De Vere, and should assure her that she is a 
thrice welcomed stranger. 

The voice of the artist, though far from being technically 
remarkable, is strangely appealing. It has a fresh, vibrant 
sweetness, and is discreetly used. 

To her abilities as singer and actress Mme. De Vere adds 
grace of manner and not a little beauty of countenance. 

She will become one of the operatic favorites of the time 
—always proving herself acceptable and winning favor 
largely on the strength of her earnest work.—Chicago 
Journal 


Clementine De Vere made her bow as Micaela. She ac- 
quitted herself admirably and after the aria in the third act, 
To Dico No, Non Son Pauroso, she was compelled to make 
answer toa warm tribute with a repetition. Madame de 
Vere’s high notes are of a crystalline quality, and she uses 
her voice with such intelligence that she may be said to 
show her entire strength—you do not feel that she has any 
reserve power. Madame De Vere’s first appearance was 
accompanied by most flattering results.—7¢mes-Herald, 
Chicago 


Madame De Vere’s efforts were praiseworthy and admir- 
able. In the garden scene music her voice was heard to 
fine advantage. —Chronic/e. 


Mme. Clementine De Vere is admirably suited to the réle 


of Marguerite. Shehas an excellent method, a fine voice | 





and sang the brilliant floral music with an artistic finish and 

| taste.— 7rzbune. 
TERESA CARRENO. 

REQUEST PROGRAM. 





Fantaisie Chromatique and Fugue........ Se es ER Sree 5 5- Bach 
Sonata in C sharp minor, op. 27, No. 2............06 ceeeeeee Beethoven 
Nocturne, op. 27, No. 2... ) 

Etude in G flat............ pete tahs png sceesents eaneepadinetvente Chopin 
Polonaise, A flat, op. 53.. ) 

es Jrccs chs cudibecdecashecebeoncdeebebods Schumann 
Rondo, op. Bl, Mo. B....ccccscccsoee Beethoven 
IG icdttecknns etki dcbelindss secdsccerivicclensbonctaussien Schubert 
Oe NE I Gh cc dpciccessdandeoesaeéasecn Schubert-Liszt 
ly  vniiteisttadnchpanguesedavenneniedidweonse Paganini-Liszt 


The above is the extraordinary program played by re- 
quest by Madame Carrefio at her last recital, but from the 


| intense excitement which prevailed and the enthusiasm 


aroused it is probable that she will give yet one more when 
a date can be arranged. Practically the same scene was 
| enacted as at her previous recital, people crowding on to the 
stage and into the green room, crushing and jostling each 
other and incidentally the object of their adoration. It is 


quite permissible that a few of her acquaintances and | 


friends might personally be allowed to congratulate this 
magnetic womau who rules the piano realm, but that she 
should be subjected to the onslaught of Tom, Dick and 
Harry, Jane and Eliza is an outrage. I saw her sign at 
least fifty. programs, her inexhaustible good nature being 
simply remarkable, but it is shameful that it should be so 
taxed. 

As for her performance on Thursday it was simply stu- 
pendous; those who had heard Teresa Carrefio and who 
knew of what extraordinary virtuosity she was possessed 
were simply amazed. The Bach Fantaisie was, as on her for- 
mer appearance, a masterpiece ; the Beethoven rondo excited 
enthusiasm, while the Chopin numbers were superbly played. 
Carrefio plays Chopin in a healthy fashion, while it is the 
custom to make him morbidly sickly, with a sort of extreme 
pallor. She puts life, glowing color and animation into his 
music, characteristics which are a distinct relief to the usual 
washed out sentimentality. Her interpretation of his music 
has meaning, poetry and virility which are not often heard. 

The climax of the afternoon came at the close of the Cam- 
panella. No other word but superb describes this perform- 
ance. Recall followed recall, encore after encore, and of 
all the scenes of wildest excitement I can remember but one 
other in any way comparing with that of which Teresa 
Carefio was the central figure. The applause given was 
the genuine, spontaneous admiration of a big general pub- 
lic, not the private tribute of a few friends or hysterical 
girls to which we were wont to be accustomed. Teresa 
Carrefio’s recitals will be on record as two of the greatest 
musical events ever known in Chicago. 

Her encores were Rubinstein’s Valse Caprice, Marche 
Militaire, Schubert-Tausig, Chopin's A flat valse, and her 


| own inimitable Kleine Walzer, which William H. Sher- 
| wood, whose admiration for this artist is simply extraordi- 


nary, and is splendid in its generosity, will play at his con- 
certs. The recital, which commenced at 2:30, had not 
concluded at 5:30, the audience declining absolutely to 
leave until Carrefio, had bidden them adieu by absolutely 


declining to go near the piano again. 


‘*Mystery and the musician, or what she has up her 
sleeve.” This remark is suggested by an incident lately 
happening. A most enthusiastic admirer of Mrs. Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler, desiring to study with the great pianist, 


announced such intention to the teacher from whom she was | 
then learning. Rage, annoyance, or some other consuming | 


horror were possibly responsible for the following: ‘‘ Oh, 
that’s all very well; she will teach you the notes, but she 
won't teach you that mysterious something which she pos- 
sesses. There's something occult about Mrs. Zeisler; you 


can go to her if you wish, but she will never tell you what 


her secret is.” 
*# 2 & & 


It was inadvertently stated that the concert arranged by 


Messrs. George Hamlin and George Ellsworth Holmes and | 





Mrs. Katharine Fisk would be given at the Columbia The- 
atre. The Grand Opera House, which belongs to the 
Hamlin family, will be the scene of this very attractive 
musical event. These three singers will draw an immense 
crowd, as all are Chicagoans and have obtained much dis- 


tinction. 
* *# *# 


I see in the St. Paul Despatch of February 14 that the 
music editor (Keith Clark) opined that the opera season in 
Chicago was not promising, and that several stars would 
fail to appear. Recent events have justified the prediction. 

Aida, on Wednesday night, was given to about 300 peo- 
ple, who looked like little specks on the Auditorium’s 


horizon. 
* *# & & 


The celebrated Nansen and his charming wife are re- 


| ported to be coming to this country, and especially Chicago, 
| probably in the early autumn. The lady doubtless will be 


as great an attraction as she proved in England, as she is an 
exceptionally good singer. She will take professional en- 
gagements, and it is tolerably certain that there will be a 
great demand for her appearances 

*e# k & 

Louis Francis Brown and his local concert schemes 
should be encouraged. He has been giving a series of 
high-class Sunday night concerts, well managed and en- 
joyable, with some of the best home talent obtainable; but 
these concerts had to be discontinued owing to the neces- 
sities of Lent. Every assistance ought to be afforded by 
the public to advance this project, which gives such an ex- 
cellent chance to the comparatively unknown musician. 
An appearance at these concerts is of immense service to 
the talented musician, but they are also extremely benefi- 
cial to the musician of reputation, as Harrison Wild, for in- 
stance, has played through the entire series. No one in the 
musical profession in Chicago is better known or more 
widely respected than this fine organist. Such artists as 
Max Bendix, Theodore Spiering, Johanna Hess-Burr, 
George W. Fergusson, Jenny Osborn, the Pasqualis and 
many others have all contributed to programs of much ar 
tistic excellence. There has been an exceptional standard 
maintained, and I hope Louis Francis Brown and his part- 
ner, Mr. Weld, may be enabled to continue these delightful 
Sunday night gatherings 

* *# # & 

At the last Sunday night concert the surprise and success 

of the evening was Mrs. Serena Swabacker. She made 


what might really be termed her first public appearance, 
and at once obtained most pronounced favor. Appear 


ance, youth, voice cultivation and refinement are all ger 
mane to her, so that she is equipped thoroughly for the 
practice of her art, which has lately developed remarkably 
Mrs. Swabacker’'s voice is high soprano—full, round and 
clear, of fine quality and most excellent trainit Her work 
is all throughly artistic and distinguished for its delicacy 
Her selections were happily chosen and interpreted de- 


1g 


| lightfully. The Shadow Song from Dinorah displayed a 


brilliant coloratura, while Grieg’s Sunshine Song and Des 
sauer’s Ouvrez were examples of finished musicianship 
Serena Swabacker is a Chicagoan, from whom may confi- 
dently be expected great accomplishment, and who is a 
powerful addition to the city’s musical glories 

Miss Maude Jennings repeated her former successes by 
her masterly playing of Rameau’s gavot and variations, 
Liebling’s serenade and Florence valse and Liszt’s Campa- 
nella. 

Theodore Spiering’s work is too well known to need much 
comment. It can only be said that he was received with 
the greatest enthusiasm, which was thoroughly deserved. 
Miss Jessie Hoagland and Mr. Harrison Wild completed 

Ss 
the program, which was as follows 
Marche Religeuse nan , Guilmant 
Mr. Harrison M. Wild 
Hindoo Song ; , Bemberg 
Miss Jessie Hopkins 
Fantasie Appassionata.. 


ene ° Vieuxtemps 
Mr. Theodore Spiering 





Crystal Palace. 


For terms, dates, 





» Mrs. Katharine Fisk. 


Mme. MEDORA HENSON, 


In America January, February and March, '97. 
Mrs. KATHARINE FISK, Mr. LEO STERN, 


Leading Contralto Worcester (Eng.) Festival, 1895 ; 
Norwich and Norfolk Festivals, 1896; London Phil- 
harmonic, Richter Concerts, Albert Hall and 


In America after April 5, '97. 


Mr. Louis FRANCIS BROWN. 


Soprano. 


Contralto. 


In America January 20 to 
February 20, '97. 


Mr. GEORGE HAMLIN, Seco: oF issste"* 





“VERDI'S REQUIEM. Thetenor was Mr. HAMLIN. His voice is of most agreeable quality, pure, 
sweet and sympathetic.”—New York World, December 2, 1896. 
“SAMSON AND DELILAH.—Mr. GEORGE HAMLIN sang the part of Samson well. 
were especially good.” —Providence Telegram, November 21, 1896. 





etc., address 


Concert Direction Brown & Weld, 


Mr. ARTHUR CYRIL GORDON WELD. 


1000, 1001 and 1016 Steinway Hall, CHICAGO. 


Mr. GEORGE ELLSWORTH HOLMES, 


Baritone. 


In America after February 20, "97. 


Violoncellist. 


His high notes 





fir. George Ellsworth Holmes. 
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Gavot and Variations. ......cccccccccccccccccsovces sevsweyee Rameau 


Serenade and Florence Valse..... SSCdNE PESO ENED STS S69 veES E. Liebling 
Miss Maude Jennings. 

Pe ands cccubiasdecnstesthhuesesonsesqntesneaedebprieness Meyerbeer 
Mrs. Serena Swabacker 

Cantilene Nuptiale............ ieccetedessendcbebeusededesesbeesee Dubois 

Grand Offertoire, C MiMOT.........0ccceeeeeeceeee ere Batiste 
Mr. Harrison M. Wild. 

PE csocccessegesecess hemseieauirneneracomembied ae .. Woodman 
BR I Ta 60 cee cevessxvecescenetcvcwssscvccchoovs Meyer-Helmund 
Miss Jesale Hopkins. 

PUGS BOs ci. doc ctecsescese sdb et caebdoeanendaele Wagner-Wilhelmj 
Hungarian Dance. .......-....cccceeeeeeeeceeneees ... Brahms-Joachim 
Mr. Theodore Spiering 
EM COMIGMISTER, 0.0 oc coccccsvcccccccvcccovessseseccs sauce +. Liszt 
Miss Maude Jennings. 

Suamalrime Som™...cccsccccscccssccccscccccssscsccvsvecs ve coco OURS 
ae ee a eT a eee oon .... Dessauer 


PE sc ccbccccsccenceneconscccascsneowsensmeedso aeenes Wely 
Mr. Harrison M. Wild. 
** # * 

Chicago's critical acumen can no longer be assailed by 
her Eastern colleagues. What about the writer on musical 
matters in a big Eastern daily who lately made an absurd 
error showing unpardonable ignorance. A pianist of world 
wide renown gave a recital, and the program announced first 
Etudes Symphoniques (Schumann), to be followed by 
group of Beethoven compositions, These included Bagatelle, 
Minuet, Dance of the Dervishes, arranged by Saint-Saéns, 
Turkish March (Ruins of Athens) arranged by Rubinstein. 

Just before the concert opened the artist was requested to 
change the order of the program, and to play the group of 
Beethoven numbers first and then the Schumann Etudes 
Symphoniques. The change was accordingly made, but 
noannuuncement given. The following morning the afore- 
said critic gravely, seriously and with every good intent 
criticised in detail and with great minuteness the four Bee- 
thoven numbers, describing them with elaborate care as 
the four movements of the Etude Symphoniques. 

After all, the East and West can shake hands over a mere 
matter of detail, such as the above. Did not one of our 
own writers criticise the Keethoven Emperor concerto for 
the Rubinstein D minor concerto. 

* st 

Mrs. Hess-Burr will be the accompanist at the Bispham 
recital ‘in Cleveland March 11. This popular and clever 
lady's fame extends far beyond her chosen city, Chicago. 
And no wonder. Where in her particular sphere is more 
thorough artistic performance or more perfect and sym- 
pathetic collaboration ? It frequently happens that artists 
who contemplate visiting America request her assistance 
before leaving Europe. 

Another accompanist, Constance Locke-Valisi, who will 
win her way speedily, not only on account of her delightful 
personality, but also for her ability, has, I understand, been 
offered a long tour on most advantageous terms. 

** 

Genevra Johnstone Bishop is so busy singing out of town 
that she has no time tosing in town. I hear of unpre- 
cedented success in the South and West, where this accom- 
plished Chicago soprano has been heard during the last 
weeks. 

Some idea of her extraordinary success and popularity 
can be gained from the following notices 

Mme. Johnstone-Bishop’s voice is clear and sweet, sus- 
taining the tones with strength, and yet with a purity 
that is marvelous. Her enunciation is distinct, yet not 
distastefully pronounced. Her manner of singing is charm- 
ing, andthe generous applause given.her was fully de- 
served. 

As usual Mrs. Bishop’s magnificent voice charmed her 
hearers and aroused an unusual amount of enthusiasm and 
appreciation. Mrs. Bishop's reputation, which 1s an envi- 
able one, was fully sustained in every respect, and the 
gifted lady made many new friends. She has a most en- 
trancing voice, beautiful and perfect in range, method, 
quality and quantity. Her voice combined with her charm- 
ing presence, for sheis a fascinating and charming woman, 
makes her a star at any and all times and occasions. Those 
who heard Mrs. Bishop were more than pleased, they were 
enraptured with her efforts.— Buffalo Express. 


* * * and Mme. Geneva Johnstone-Bishop. The last 
mentioned lady was the only stranger to Toronto audiences. 
Although suffering from a cold, she won a triumph with the 
audience. She has a brilliant soprano, and sang with 
much dash and power.— Toronto Mail. 

The enthusiasm was augme snted by the following solo, 
Mrs. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop, the always favorite so- 
prano, rendering Come Unto Him All Ye That Labor. Her 
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notes came clear and sweet and with great feeling. Mrs. 
Johnstone-Bishop's first solo also was magnificently given, 
There Were Shepherds Abiding in the Fields. She showed 
at once that she was in excellent voice, and justified the 
faith reposed in her by musical Pittsburg.—P7t/séurg Dis- 
patch. _ 

The charity concert for the benefit of the indigent was 
given last evening at Music Hall in the presence of a large 
and appreciative audience. A program was presented 
which contained many good compositions of vocal and 
instruinental music. One of the singers, Mrs. Genevra 
Johnstone-Bishop, of Chicago, deserves to be mentioned 
first, since she may claim both the privileges of hospitality 
asa stranger in the city and the honor of being a great 
singer, which is without doubt. She introduced herself in 
her first number to the audience in such a manner as to 
captivate her hearers and stir their unanimous applause. 
Mrs. Bishop is a soprano of pure and brilliant tonality, 
while her voice shows the effects of an excellent musical 
education under the tutoring of the best masters, refined 
musical taste and profound study of the art and vocal litera- 
ture in the widest sense. Mrs, Bishop sang an Italian love 
song from Gabriella, by Pizzi, where she displayed her 
ample resources of bel canto and bravura. Less vigorous 
in character, gentle and mezzo voce was Chaminade’s 
Sleep, Little Rosebud, Sleep, a gem of the first order, 
brilliancy blended with softness to a whole never to be for- 
gotten. Thesinger, who possesses a magnetic and engaging 
presence, succeeded very soon in fascinating the audience 
and reaping the laurels of the concert. Another welcome 
gift contributed by Mrs. Bishop was an aria from Massenet’s 
Le Cid, conceived and rendered in the genuine Spanish 
style, rich in fire and spirit.—Cleveland Leader. 





Mrs. Bishop appeared three times, being encored each 
time, eliciting enthusiastic applause with her aria from 
Pizzi’s Gabriella and Charlton’s Your Eyes So Deep, which 
was written especially for her. Her rendition of an exqui- 
site aria from Massenet’s Le Cid was a magnificent achieve- 
ment. 

It would be difficult to select two soloists who, through 
their artistic work and innate temperament, carried the 
audience to greater enthusiasm than did Mrs. Bishop and 
Alberto Jonas last night. Mrs. Bishop's reputation of being 
one of the finest sopranos on the concert platform to-day 
was well sustained. Her charming personality won her the 
hearts of the audience before she had uttered a note, and 
her solos from beginning to end were rendered with exqui- 
site finish. Mrs. Bishop is sure of an enthusiastic welcome 
whenever she visits Saginaw.—Saginaw 7Jimes. 

a2 # * 

Genevieve Clark Wilson had many engagements for ora- 
torios during February in Western cities. She will appear 
at Columbus in conjunction with Madame Carrefio March 18. 

* 2 *# # 

Thomas Taylor Drill, the baritone soloist of the Central 
Church, where he is giving general and pleasurable satis- 
faction, is gaining considerable fame as a teacher here. He 
has the real Bouhy method, and is an ardent admirer of the 
great French teacher. The excellence of Mr. Drill’s instruc- 
tion has been exemplified in the work done by Miss Louise 
Willis-Hefner, at present singing in Little Miss Chicago, a 
bright, farcical, laughter provoking musicality, which has 
attracted large crowds at the Gaiety Theatre. Miss Willis- 
Hefner, in addition to being one of the prettiest women on 
the stage, is vocally and musically the great attraction of 
the performance. Her voice and singing have elicited the 
warmest commendation from the papers, the following 
being some few of the excellent notices received 

* * * and introduces forthe first time in an adequate 
manner one of the most refreshing young ladies on the stage 
—Louise Willis-Hefner—in her fresh, girlish beauty, superb 
figure and dainty, artistic ways. In the raft of slang and 
thundering humor Mrs. Hefner gleams like a newly dis- 
covered star, twinkling upon the wondering eye the tints, 
shades and fine colors of exquisite girlishness. Her voice 
is so fresh and clear, and last night was so modestly tremu- 
lous, that Little Miss Caleage should wear a wreath for 
her discovery alone 

* * * but not with more than was bestowed upon Louise 
Hefner, who certainly is to be complimented on the sin- 
cerity of her efforts 


Louise Willis-Hefner made another delightful success 
This exceedingly charming young woman ought to be in 
comic opera. She is very handsome, a blonde of lovely type 
and a stately, well built figure. Except Gracia Quive's, 
none of the fresh young throats have furnished such sweet 
notes as Louise Willis-Hefner’s songs in Little Miss 
Chicago reveal. Inthe Sousa finale Miss Willis-Hefner 
takes a C in alt with the ease and brilliancy of a cultured 
soprano, and with her pretty ballad, She Loved Me Once, 
she makes a signal hit. One of her songs was repeated 
three times, and she seemed to be an immense favorite for 
a tyro. 

* 2 &# # 

William H. Sherwood not only gives his name to a club 

of young people, but takes practical and active interest. 
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L ate of the Royal Italiar Opera, Covent Garden, London 
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Opened a Studio for Voice Culture 
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Last Tuesday the Sherwood Club met at Mr. Shaw's studio 
in the Athenzeum and listened to some excellent perform- 
ances by several members. Miss Celeste Nellis, Johnson 
Blymer and Pearl Ball were all heard to advantage, and 
gave promise of future pianistic careers. Mr. Clement 
Shaw sang in a manner at once musical and musicianly 
Bronson’s Nectar Divine, and Mr. Forbes, president of the 
club, and Mr. Sherwood played the Mozart-Grieg fantasia 
for two pianos ‘ 

Miss Jenny Osborn, one of our most successful young 
sopranos, sang with much expression Schubert's Margaret 
at the Spinning Wheel, Johannsen’s Sweetheart, and 
Chaminade’s Summer, for which she received an enthusi- 
astic encore. Miss Osborn is graceful, interesting, and her 
work is evidently inspired by a highly artistic mind. Her 
singing isadmirably phrased, and retains her own stamp of 
individuality while giving evidence of excellent training 

At the close of the general program Mr. Sherwood gave a 
short recital, prefacing the Bach and Hindel compositions 
with a few remarks on the nature of the work. Of course 
his playing was of the consummately skillful order ex- 
pected of William H. Sherwood. He knows so well how 
to infuse his performance with interest and to concentrate 
immediate attention 

It seems extraordinary that an artist, a really great artist 
like Sherwood, should not be heard more frequently. His 
playing is always commanding and of immense value to the 
piano student. He came out ina new réle Tuesday even- 
ing, that of accompanist, and played astonishingly well. 
His accompaniments were really some of the most artistic 
and finished I have ever heard; he obliterated the great 
pianist and became a sympathetic collaborator 

This is the order of his miniature recital 


Bourree, from second English suite...... see as Bach 
Fire Fugue : ; Handel 
Mazurkas, op. 30, No. 3.. ) 

Op. 56, No. 1 : Liszt 


Nocturne, op. 27, No. 1 

Concert etude in D flat ) 

Venetian tarantelle . see Chopin 
Neapolitan Boat Song ) 

In the course of the meeting a letter from the club to 
Madame Carrefio was read requesting her to play her own 
delightful composition, Kleine Waltzer 

Earl Drake, violinist, and Arne Oldberg gave a very in- 
teresting concert in Handel Hall Wednesday evening. Mr. 
Drake has a fine tone (his instrument is a splendid speci- 
men, one of the best in the country) and remarkably varied 
repertory. His playing of such widely different composi- 
tions as were on the program shows his extreme versatility. 
Mr. Drake is one of our modest musicians of sterling worth, 
and who plays as if he enjoyed his work. Arne Oldberg, 
the pianist, has admirable method, expressive and intelli- 
gent. What he plays is of value and the manner in which 
he plays it is worth particular attention. Mr. Oldberg is 
truly an artist, and I for one ‘predict a big career for him 

The juvenile string orchestra, numbering seventeen 
members, and some of the younger pupils of the piano and 
violin department of the American Conservatory will give 
a recital Saturday afternoon, March 13, in Kimball Hall. 

Miss Nellie G. Moore, pupil of Mr. I 
a concert yesterday afternoon. The program was varied 





nil Liebling, gave 


and attractive, and included compositions by Weber, Schu- 
mann, Chaminade, Liebling and Chopin. Miss Griewisch 
sang Tosti’s Vorrei Morirand When the Heart Is Young, by 
Dudley Buck 

Mr. Clement B. Shaw gavea musicale at his studio Thurs- 
day. Assisting in the program were Mrs. Fannie Coul- 
ter, soprano; Mr. Carl Janetz, violinist ; Miss Lydia Bell, 
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Send ten cents fora copy of the 
Echoes from the Critical Classes 
of Albert Ross Parsons, F.A.C.M. 


Each leaflet includes a program for the artistic 
study of one composition for the piano and 
provides a lesson from one of the leaders of 
modern thought v3 % 8 8 


THE SYNTHETIC GUILD, 
128 East 16th St., New York City. 


The Synthetic Method for the Pianoforte. 


{| By ALBERT ROSS PARSONS, F. A. C. M 
' Arranged and Developed by KATE 8S. CHITTENDEN 


CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS FOR TEACHERS. 
Many teachers, after applying this course in their own 
work, have come to New York and completed in 
a few weeks the course for a Teacher’s Certificate. 





|(MISS) KATE S.CHITTENDEN, 
Metropolitan College of Mus 


19-21 East 14th Street, New York City. 
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reader, and Mme. Anna Weiss. The following is the pro- 


gram: 
Piano, Valse in A flat......cccccccccccercccccccscccesseccvecscccce Palumbo 
Madame Weiss. 
Soprano song, The Bells of Lymt.......scceccsevecececeeerceees Fisher 
Mrs. Coulter. 
Violin obligato by Mr. Janetz. 
Bass song, I Am a Roamer (Son and Stranger).........++ Mendelssohn 
Mr. Shaw. 
Violin, Lemende...ccccccccvcveccosseccesevesess Arranged by Wieniawski 


Reading, The Coliseum. ........cccccccccccccsccceccvccverceeceees 
Miss Bell. 


Duet, When the Wind Blows in from the Sea...........ssseeeeee 
Mrs. Coulter and Mr. Shaw. 
Piano, Polonaise in A flat, Op. 5B.....cc.ssccecsceceeereverceseees Chopin 
Madame Weiss. 
Wiehe, WMI. vis ccd ncécccenesctecscceccsoviesrcenevessddestsees Chopin 


Reading, In Luz District..........cececeserceesererecerenseeeees Original 
Miss Bell. 
Romanza for mezzo-soprano, Canto de Leila...........++ scocese Suppé 
Mrs. Coulter. 
Violin obligato by Mr. Janetz. 

Mr. William Armstrong will give two lectures on Tues- 
day and Thursday mornings next week at the Virginia 
Hotel, and will have the assistance of Miss Marie Engle, 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and also of Signor de 
Pasquali, of the Royal Theatre Bellini, Palermo, and the 
Damrosch New York Symphony Orchestra concerts. The 
first lecture will comprise Unpublished Interviews with 
Great Operatic Artists; and the second Unpublished Inter- 
views with Great Musicians. These entertainments will be 
of great musical interest, and promise to be largely at- 
tended. Society people have taken the affair well in hand, 
so that success is assured at the outset. 

Hubermann, the extraordinary, is announced to give a 
concert to-night, when he will play the Goldmark concerto, 
which will be heard here for the first time. 

FLORENCE FRENCH. 


Verlet.—Mozart’s Magic Flute will be given by the Dam- 
rosch Opera Company on Tuesday evening, March 16, at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. Mlle. Alice Verlet, of the 
Opéra Comique, Paris, will sing the réle Queen of the 
Night. This will be the occasion of Mile. Verlet’s Ameri- 
can début in opera, and we have every reason to believe 
she wili be successful, 

Ellison Van Hoose in Demand.—Mr. Ellison Van 
Hoose, the successful young tenor, has just been engaged 
as first solo tenor at the Temple Emanu-El, and also 
will retain his present position at the Morris Baptist Church 
on Sundays until autumn. He will also be heard in the 
Gethsemane, to be performed at All Souls’ Church, March 
80, besides a recital in East Orange and several private en- 
gagements. He isa pupil of Perry Averill in singing, and 
is also studying repertory with Orton Bradley 


Paolo Gallico’s Pupils’ Cencert.—The following pro- 
gram was given by pupils of Mr. Paolo Gallico on Tuesday 
evening, March 2, at the Tuxedo, Madison avenue and 
Fifty-ninth street, with the assistance of Hans Kronold, 
*cello: 

BOTEEEES, cccovcnsctccseppcesereseseeoucdsccovccuseeeevenscosnenees Schytte 
PO ove svi vcescccnussncaniagseneneaienterdd ses ceenned one Wm. Bennett 


Miss Stella Platz. 
TN ovivncoseconccnvesbaurtdtanasdionsbtibtuiesctebied Sternberg 
Miss Erna Fisher. 


PN ve pectavccccsdepunedidaamgecestetlkeseniepavaeltbevsovamedl Liszt 
Miss Ethel Manheim 

NRG océuvetcccsnncesensercecseuebinseseaudbinpecie sexaavonel Godard 

MOON Bcccctcccevccccsecess ‘couse ' . 

TINE: vopeccucedocencesomeuneds _ipiche' gee asad aaa (iat nem, Pisher 


Mr. Hans Kronold. 
PGRN os vccedecceccscersvesésseresesudssoasetivotverétcese Moszkowski 


Miss Emilie Reinhart. 


DIS VOPONS 2.0 occ ccccccsagicccdonsccteessaeddseenedeecocs Schubert-Heller 
Mr. A. R. Freeman. 
DaaRa BG. D Gabi. coc cbccveccccnssedesbosevedbogecccocccencecspees Chopin 
Miss Emma Diamond. 
Rhapsody NO. 1B... ..ccvesvcscccccccccescecssscecocssosccccsccvccces Liszt 
Miss Isabella Sturges. 
Rubinstein 


Sc i cndawaciestntarncescasccencenenshecetsrdisarevevie 
Miss Marie Rosenberg. 





ITH the coming in of Lent the world of so- 

ciety stopped midway in its gay whirl, and for a 
brief space there has been an interval of quiet. A few days 
of the forty which are supposed to be passed, if not in fast- 
ing and prayer, at least with a semblance of self denial, are 
past, and already there is an outlook of subdued gayety 
that stretches far along past mi-Caréme. There is a differ- 
ence of a letter only between a fast and a feast, and there 
seems to be some bewilderment as to which should have the 
prominence during the gray days of Lent. 

All sorts of gayeties come under the head of Lenten di- 
versions, and even a theatre party may have a religious 
semblance if it is conducted by some Lenten Theatre Club. 
The prevailing idea seems not to be how much can be 


given up, but how much more can be crowded into the | 


next few weeks because it is Lent. The big balls and 
dances are over, the long opera season has closed, but still 
enough pleasure is promised to the gay and worldly 
minded, so that there is no danger that time will drag 
heavily along. 

Music, as usual, comes to the fore when much pleasure is 
anticipated, and there promises to be almost a satiety, for 
musical mornings, afternoon and evening concerts are 
cropping up on all sides, and it is indeed a lonely musician 
who can’t get a hearing somewhere. With the German 
opera begun in full and triumphant swing, and the many 
musical entertainments to turn to, there is little possibility 
of dull moments in the world of music and society. 

One of the most delightful recitals of last week was the 
one given at Sherry’s on Thureday morning by Miss Sally 
Frothingham Akers, a daughter of Mr. Charles Akers, the 
sculptor. It was the third and last of Miss Akers’ recitals 
given before sailing for Europe, as she intends to carry on 
her musical studies in Paris. A charming and attractive 
feature of the affair, which gave it atone of informality, 
was the playing of her accompaniments in a most musi- 
cianly manner by her friend, Mrs. C. B. Foote, one of the 
leading amateurs, who was also one of the long list of pat- 
ronesses of the concerts. Miss Akers also sang to the 
author's accompaniments some songs by Mrs. George 
Riggs and Kate Douglass Wiggin. 

Among the audience which crowded the hall were seen 
Mrs. F. B. Carpenter, Mrs. Walter Shirlaw, Mrs. W. D. 
Buchanan, Mr. and Mrs. Chandler N. Wayland, Mrs. 
James McNamee, Mrs, Edward Cook, Mrs. Henry Maurer, 
Mr. and Mrs. John E. Wayland, Mrs. Dexter, Mrs. Alice 
Wellington Rollins, Mrs. William N. Guernsey, Miss Alice 
Williams, Miss Ina Thursby and Mrs. E. C. Benedict. 

On Wednesday morning preceding this a conference and 
musicale for a charity fund was held at the residence of Mrs. 
Effingham H. Nichols, 620 Fifth avenue. It was an un- 
doubted and most enjoyable success, with a varied program 
of many unique features. The color schheme—white, green 
and gold—was carried out most carefully from, the decora- 
tions of the salon to the tickets and programs. Mrs. Cler- 


mont Livingston Best, who divides her time between New- | 


port and New York, delighted everyone with still another 
display of her great musical talent in several piano solos 


and in accompaniments for Mr. Michael Banner’s violin 
| solos. 

Rev. C. W. de L. Nichols, chairman of the advisory board 
of the New York Home for Convalescents, one of the chari- 
ties benefited, gave an amusing talk on reading character, 

| a sketch which he illustrated with several laughable skits. 
Mr. Evans Greene gave for a tenor solo the Cujus Animam 
from the Stabat Mater. 

Among the patrons and patronesses for the entertainment 
were: Mr. W. C. Whitney, Mr. Chauncey M. Depew, Miss 
Vanderpoel, Mrs. Jordan L. Mott, Mr. De Lancey Nicoll, 
| Col. Fred. D. Grant, Mr. William Jay Schieffelin, Mrs. 
| Donald McLean, Mrs. Dunlap Hopkins, Mrs. J. Garratt 
Blodgett, Mrs. J. C. Van Rensselaer, Mrs. John Vinton 
Dahlgren, Mrs. Charles Carroll and Mrs. George J. Gould. 

Among the many lectures illustrated with music are a 
series of four musical talks for young people given by Miss 
Clifford Walker and Miss Lucy Allen on Saturdays, at the 
studio of Miss Walker, 19 West Forty-second street. The 
first, given last Saturday, was a clever discussion of The 
Early History of Music in a paper read by Miss Walker, 
and illustrated with Ah! Réndémi, by Rossi, sung by Mrs. 
George Morrison. Miss Walker followed with Dr. Arno’s 
Phyllis, and Mrs. Morrison and Miss Walker gave together 
Oh! Lovely Peace, accompanied by Miss Allen. These 
lectures promise to be an interesting feature of the 
Lenten season. 

On Saturday afternoon Mr. and Mrs. J. Wells Champney 
gave a reception at their studio in honor of Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin A. Abbey, prior to their sailing for Europe. A 
charming little musical program, under the direction of Mr. 
Herman Hans Wetzler, was given. It included French 
songs by Miss Marie Schwill, violin solos by Miss Geraldine 
Morgan, and cello solos by Mr. Paul Morgan. The interest 
of the occasion was further heightened by the exhibition of 
some of Mr. Champney’s paste! studies and portraits, 
among the latter one of Miss Lena Goodridge, in the 
costume of a flower girl of the eighteenth century, 
as she appeared at Mrs. Bradley Martin's ball. Among the 
callers were Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Keppel, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry McVickar, Mr. and Mrs. Henry C. Valentine, Mr. 
and Mrs. Morton Redmond, Mrs. Gilbert E. Jones, Mrs. 

| Jordan L. Mott, Mr. and Mrs. Horace C. Du Vdi, Mrs. 
| Frederick Goodridge, Mrs. Algernon S. Sullivan, Mrs. 
Henry J. Barbey, Miss Barbey, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Wins- 
low, Miss Winslow, Mr. J. G. Brown, N. A. (president of 
the Water Color Society), Mr. and Mrs. B. C. Porter, Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederick Diehlman, Mr. and Mrs. John Ames 
Mitchell, Mrs. Rhoda Holmes Nicholls, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Wharton Edwards, Mrs. George Shrady, Mrs. Ed- 
win Gould, Mr. Bronson Howard, Mr. and Mrs. Laurence 
Hutton, Mr. and Mrs. Irving Wiles, Mr. and Mrs. James H. 
Stebbins and Mr. and Mrs. F. Hopkinson Smith. 

For the enlightenment of the more or less ignorant, and 
quite apropos of the season of German opera, there come 
in explanatory talks and lectures on German Mythology by 
Miss Hulda Geist. Die Walkiire was discussed from 
the Wagnerian view at the home of Mrs. Woerishoffer, No. 
145 West Eighty-fifth street. Siegfried was taken next 
at the home of Mrs. Henry Villard, No. 148 West Fifty- 


eighth street, on Friday last. 

Mr. Walter Damrosch is also striving to make German 
opera easy by giving six explanatory recitals on Meister- 
singer, The Nibelungen Ring and Tristan und Isolde. 
These talks are given at the Waldorf on Monday and Thurs- 
day mornings at 11 o'clock. Mr. Damrosch recites and 
reads the text in English, plays the most of the music on 
the piano, explains the dramatic significance of the music 
and dwells on the motives and the force of their recurrence. 
These recitals are given under the patronage of Miss de 
Forest, Miss Callender, Mrs. J. W. Miller, Mrs. Charles 
Montant, Mrs. Trevor Park, Mrs. George B. Post, Mrs. 
Spencer Trask, Mrs. William C. Whitney, Mr. Henry E. 
Howland and Mrs. John Jacob Astor. 

On Thursday Mrs. Arthur Dyett, of 134 West Seventy- 
first street, gave the last of her receptions, which extended 
through afternoon and evening. As usual her friends 





x7. BOSTON FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA. 


TOUR 
= EMIL {MOLLENHAUER,. Conductor. 
During APRIL and MAY, 


7 
Engaged for the leading MU gnc FESTIVALS 
throughout the United States and Canada. 
Special engagement of P MME. EMMA 


and the following array of artists: 
‘Mme. Lillian Blauvelt (Mrs. Katharine 
} Miss Rose Stewart Bloodgood 
Soprani { Mrs. Francis Dunton Wood ContTratti4 Miss Jennie 
nd fae S 
| Mme. Ella Russell l ee 


—— § Mr. Barron Berthald { Sig. G. Campanari 
TENORI j Mr. j.H. McKinley BARITONI) yr’ Heinrich Meyn 
{ Mr. Martinus Sieveking 
| Miss Minnie Little 

The combination is fully equipped to meet the requirements >f 
the greatest Festivals. Orchestral scores ari parts to all choral and 
instrumental works; newspaper and half-tc 1e cuts, elaborate print- 
ing, etc. 

The orchestra alone, or in combination with the artists or any of 
the artists separately, may be engaged by addressing 


GEO. W. STEWART, Manager, 
120 Tremont St., BOSTON. 


PIANISTS ¢ 


Mason & Hamlin Piano used. 





The Great KNEISEL QUARTET, 


--- OF BOSTON. ... 


Transcontinental Tour, September and October, 


1897. 





MANAGEMENT :——_ 


RK. E. JOHNSTON 


& CO., Belvedere House, New York. 


Parties wishing dates should write above at once, as number of Concerts is limited. 
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flocked to her hospitable doors, and her rooms were 
crowded. 

Mrs. Dyett was assisted in receiving by Mrs. David 
Welch, Mrs. Belle Gray Taylor, Miss Varian, Miss Beck and 
Miss Benson. A delightful and varied program was given 
in the evening, consisting of vocal selections by Miss Fannie 
Dunlap, Miss Elizabeth Winter, Miss Olive Booth, Mrs. 
Ella Knight, Mrs, E. P. Crissman, Mr. J. H. McKinley and 
Mr. Homer Bartlett, the last named playing his own compo- 
sitions for the piano. Among the guests were Mr 
and Mrs. George Winfield Fairchild, Mr. and Mrs 
Robert M. Wilcox, Mme. Van Norman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas F. Baldwin, Mrs. Harriet Webb, Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard H. Stearn, Mr. and Mrs. Caspar William Dean, 
Mr. and Mrs. William Alexander Burrows, Mrs. J. Hamilton 
Hunt, Mrs. Charles E. Sprague, Mrs. Mary Oothout, Mrs. 
Edward S. Belknap, Mr. and Mrs. Beekman de Peyster, 
Mrs. Albert Gérard-Thiers, Dr. and Mrs. Frank J. Blodgett, 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Grinnell Schuyler, Mr. Horace Bright- 
man, Mr. O. L. Rogers, Miss Meyer, Miss Blanche Peabody, 
Miss Lizzie Coward, Mrs. John D. Robinson, Miss Robinson 
and Mr. Harvey W. Loomis. 

Mrs. Daniel P. Ingraham also gave her last day at home 
this season, at the Strathmore, Fifty-second street and 
Broadway. The music was of high order and included 
piano solos by Miss G. L. Waldron, who played some of her 
own compositions, and Miss Mabel Denman, soprano, sang, 
among other things, The Rose, by Tosti, and For All 
Eternity. 

Another musical of the week was given for the benefit of 
the Children’s Hospital, St. Christopher's Home, Dobbs 
Ferry. For this Mrs. E. C. Keys threw open her home at 
No. 21 West Eighty-ninth street, and the program consisted 
of music by a mandolin quintet and original compositions 
piayed by Mr. Gonzalo Nunez, the composer. Mr. John 
Keadrick Bangs contributed some of his most characteristic 
readings from his own writings. 

On Friday evening, March 5, a musical festival was given 
at the Sixty-first Street Methodist Episcopal Church, under 
the auspices of the choir, and for the benefit of the church, 
with the direction of Mr. Theodor Bjérksten. Several of 
Mr. Bjérksten’s pupils, both amateur and professional, 
sang, among them being Mrs. Grenville Snelling, Miss 
Eleanor Stuart Patterson, Miss Emilia Anthon, Miss Ara- 
bella Duncan, of Brooklyn, Miss Mollie Adelia Brown, of 
California, Mr. Findlay, Mr. Klamroth and Mr. Richard 
Irvin. The second part of the program was Mendelssohn's 
oratorio Christus. 

On Tuesday evening the Stevens Institute Glee, Banjo 
and Mandolin clubs gave an unusually successful concert 
at Carnegie Lyceum. Among the patronesses were Mrs 
M. D. Barnes, Mrs. J. R. Levison, Mrs. Edward G. Whit- 
taker, Mrs. J. K. Egbert, Mrs, F. E. Rogers, Mrs. William 
Westerfield, Mrs. Thomas B. Stillman, Mrs. John E. War- 
ren, Mrs. Isaac R. Robinson, Mrs. W. L. Trenholm, Mrs. 
M. B. Stevens and Mrs. Henry Morton. 

This afternoon there are several musicales, one given 
under the auspices of the Woman's Auxiliary of the Harlem 
Homeeopathic Hospital. It will take the form of a musicale 
tea and will be given at the Hotel Endicott. Miss Florence 
McFarlan, a pupil of Leschetiszky, will play, and Miss 
Emma Grant Smith will sing. Mrs. Horace Hamilton is 
president of this society. 

To-day there will also be an afternoon of music with reci- 
tation at the residence of Mrs. Charles Edgar Harrington, 
135 West Ninety-fifth street. Miss Stella King will recite, 

and she will have the assistance of Miss Faith Morse, 
soprano, and Mr. A. G. Watrous, tenor. 

One of the most delightful entertainments of the season 
will be given this afternoon at 3 o'clock at the residence of 
Mrs. George Kemp, 720 Fifth avenue. It will be for the 
benefit of the West Side Day Nursery, the committee of 
which includes Mrs. Candee, Mrs. Robert Talbot, Mrs. R. 
C. Blank, Mrs. J. D. Vermilye, Mrs. R.M. Hoe, Mrs. P. S 
Gallatti and Mrs. T. P. Ralli. 

Mr. Arthur Howard Pickering, of Boston, will read 
Shakespeare’s A Midsummer Night’s Dream Men- 
delssohn’s music will be given by Mrs. Henry C. Valentine, 
Mrs. Charles B. Foote, Mr. Richard Hoffman and the 
Dannreuther String Quartet, consisting of Mr. Anton 
Hegner, Mr. Hubert Arnold, Mr. Otto K. Schill and Mr. Gus- 
tav Dannreuther. Several weeks ago this program was given 
at the house of Mrs. Henry C. Valentine, 13 East Thirty- 
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sixth street, and only the friends of Mrs. Valentine who 
were fortunate enough to be bidden could enjoy this rare 
artistic treat. Its success was so great it was determined 
to repeat it for ‘‘sweet charity's sake,” and it is to be done 
under the patronage of Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, Jr., 
Mrs. T. A. “Havemeyer, Mrs. Fred. W. Vanderbilt, 
Mrs. George C. Riggs, Mrs. Henry F Dimock, 
Mrs. George Kemp, Mrs. H. Fairfield Osborn, Mrs. 
Frederick F. Thompson, Mrs. Richard H. Ewart, Mrs 
John A. Appleton, Mrs. Henry M. Sanders, Mrs. Edward 
D. Adams, Mrs. Frank Lazarus, Mrs. Louis C. Tiffany 
Mrs. Cornelius N. Bliss, Mrs. M. C. D. Borden, Mrs 
Frederick H. Betts, Mrs. Frederick W. Whittridge, Miss 
Annie B. Jennings, Mrs. George G. De Witt, Mrs. William 
H. Draper, Mrs. Henry C. Tinker, Mrs. Edward Winslow, 
Mrs, William G. Hamilton, Mrs. Caroline De Forest, Miss 
May Callender, Mrs. Julian Story and the ladies of the 
comnnittee. 

To-morrow afternoon Miss Josephine May Mack will give 
a musical entertainment at Sherry’s, when she will be heard 
in several piano selections. She will have the assistance of 
Miss Marguerite Hall, Miss Laura Case, Miss Maude James 
and Mr. Philip Fownes. The patronesses include Mrs 
Luther Konntze, Mrs. J. Hooper Hammersley, Mrs. Charles 
Watrous, Mrs. W. P. Northrup, Mrs. Charles A. Doremus, 
Mrs. Howard Mansfield, “Mrs. Charles D. Stickney, Mrs 
W. Bayard Cutting and Mrs. Orme Wilson 

The Fortnightly Musical Club is one of the few clubs of 
this sort which observes Lent by omitting its meetings 
through the penitential season. Messrs. Ruben & 
Andrews also announce that they have given up the pro- 
posed series of Lenten musicales, which were, like the 
former successful course, to be held at the Waldorf. But 
we have Mr. Albert Morris Bagby still with us and he may 
yet be heard from 


Weber Matinee Musicale. 
N Saturday afternoon last, March 6, a delight- 
ful invitation matinée musicale was given by the 
Weber Piano Company in the large, well lighted concert hall 
of their warerooms, Fifth avenue and Sixteenth street. The 
program was an interesting one. We print it herewith 


Solo (piano), polonaise (E major)...... ase jakenauee .. Liszt 
Mr. facques Friedberger 
Duo (Marta), Solo Profugo.............. ‘ senses Flotow 
Signor Giannini and Signor De Bassini 
Grand aria (Don Carlos), O Don Fatale. ; seueesebs Verdi 
Mme. Rosa Linde. 
Solo (violin), rhapsodie . eons . Hauser 
Franz P. Kaltenborn 
Aria (Afda), Celeste Alda o4 ~~ sepehbonesons Verdi 
Signor Giannini 
Romanza (Andrea Chenier)...... - ° Giordano 
Madame Chalia 
Sclo (piano), scherzo...... ....-Chopin 
Mr. Jacques Friedberger 
Prologue, I Pagliacci ‘6 _ : . Leoncavall 
Signor De Bassini 
Song, Remembrance............. ° ; : Luckstone 
Mme. Rosa Linde 
Spanish songs -— 
Madame Chalia 
Solo (piano), Rhapsodie No. 12 ‘ Liszt 
Mr. Jacques Friedberger 
Quartet (Rigoletto), Un diti ben Verd 
Madame Chalia, Mme. Rosa Linde, Signor Gianr 
and Signor De Bassini 
Management, Mr. Clement Hoey 
This group of artists is a nicely chosen one, the work of 


each being intelligent, conscientious and refined. The first 


bloom of youth may have been brushed off the male voices, 
but there is still plenty of voice left to Messrs. Giannini and 
de Bassini, and decidedly artistic feeling and taste. If 
only Signor Giannini would have abandoned his violent 
ideas of contrast, singing a few phrases at the height of full 
voice, and without any apparent reason singing the next 
few in a sort of ethereal mezza-voce, his Celeste Aida, 
would have been very satisfying indeed. As it was the 
tenor pleased his audience greatly, which was impressed by 
his earnest feeling and enthusiasm 

The baritone-bass, Signor de Bassini, sang with dramatic 
feeling, musical phrasing and discreetly artistic methods. 
The two male voices blended well in theduet. Mme. Rosa 
Linde’s deep, dark-toned contralto was heard to excellent 
advantage in the Verdi aria, which she delivered with 
breadth, warmth and authority. Ofcourse she had flowers 
and encores. So had Madame Chalia. Encores ruled the 
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afternoon, and were generously permitted to almost double 
up the program by all the vocal artists. 

This same Madame Chalia, with the petite Spanish per- 
sonnel, has a pure soprano of wonderful volume when her 
physique is remembered, and is possessed of an ardent, 
dramatic temperament She sang the romanza from 
Andrea Chenier—into which Bonaplata-Bau threw her 
heart and soul—with intense fire and feeling, and scored a 
truly artistic success. The little singer has more tempera- 
ment than bodily strength, and throws herself with truly 
convincing ardor into her song. The voice is apt to geta 
little shrill when pitched high to dramatic intensity, but you 
can forgive a shortcoming like this in the case of so earnest 
a singer. 

Mr. Jacques Friedberger displayed a brilliant amount of 
technic while disclosing the merits of the Weber piano 
He played with great dash and ease, anti seems to revel in 
octave work which carries terror to the average pianist. 
The hall was crowded to overflowing, many being content 
to stand on the outside staircase. It was prettily decorated 
with palms and altogether formed an artistic ensemble 


This first Weber musicale was a success 


New York Ladies’ Trio at the Chickering 
Matinee. ‘ 
A’ the Chickering matinée musicale held in 
Chickering Hall on February 23 the New York 
Ladies’ Trio, composed of Dora Valesca Becker, violin; 
Flavie Van den Hende, ‘cello, and Mabel Phipps, piano, did 
2, and 


some excellent and finished work. Godard’s trio, op. 7 
the Allegro Energico Chaminade trio were the ensemble 
numbers, while Miss Becker and Madame Van den Hende 
were heard separately in violin and ‘cello solos. 

The taste, sympathy and unanimity with which the trio 
played are worthy of all praise. Their interpretations are 
marked by intelligence and a smooth freedom in style, 
their precision is accurate and their phrasing altogether 
musical. From so satisfying a whole it is hard to separate 
special excellence in detail, nevertheless we would notice 
Miss Phipps’ clear, brilliant octave work in the finale of 
the Godard work. The adagio and scherzo of this melo- 
dious, attractive composition were played with feeling, 
grace and spirit by all, and quite captivated the audience, 
which was a large and discriminative one 

Miss Becker is well known to musicians as an excep- 
tionally good sight reader, who is also possessed of an ex- 
cellent memory. She has frequently been put to the test 
on both scores in public, always coming out of the ordeal 
with success. On this occasion, having lost all her music 
before the concert, she played the Godard trio from memory, 
and did so without a slipor flaw. This was something of 
an achievement. A Wieniawski mazourka and Svendsen 
romance were Miss Becker's solos, the Svendsen number 
particularly being played with a delicate breadth and an 
artistic appreciation of contrast which brought the violinist 
numerous recalls. She declined to take an encore, however, 
because of the length ot the program, but her success was 
C omplete 

Madame Van den Hende played two solos, a serenade 
and tarantella of Lindner, disclosing in the serenade a broad, 
firm musical cantilena which was delightful. She also won 
her audience, and was cordially applauded. Madame Van 
den Hende has done much toward perfecting her art and is 
now as musically satisfying as she is technically an accom- 
plished ‘cellist 

At this same concert Heinrich Meyn, the baritone, dis- 
tinguished himself by some excellent lyric work. An 
Egyptian War Song, by Henry K. Hadley, evoked much en- 
thusiasm, as it deserved. It is a clever composition, and 
well sung as it was by Mr. Meyn, to the accompaniment of 
the composer himself, made a particular feature of an all 
round good program. The pianist was Mr. Arthur Voor- 
his, who shared in the artistic success of this interesting 


afternoon 


Carl to Go West.—Mr. Wm. C. Carl will go West in 
April for a series of organ concerts. The route is now 
being arranged and will extend as far as Indiana. 

Marchesi Had an Offer.—Madame Marchesi had an 
offer from a very reliable source for a ten weeks’ engage- 
ment in this city with an educational institution. She re- 
fused on the ground of tenure, and demanded terms fora 


full scholastic year 





ANNA LANKOW, 


Vocal Instruction, | 


GARCIA-LANKOW METHOD. 


825 Park Avenue, New York. 
Breitkopr & HARTEL. 


Music Dealers and Importers. 


Oldest Established Music Publishing House. | 
Founded 1719 in Leipzig. 


NEW YORK BRANCH: {1 East (6th St., 


Between Union Square and 5th Avenue. 








INEZ GRENELLI, 


SOPRANO. 
Concert, Oratorio and Song Recital. 


For terms, dates, etc., address direct 


155 West 66th Street, NEW YORK. 


THE « « 


_EUTERPE. 
. TRIO, . 


133 West S4th St., 
New York. 
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Olive Barry. 
ME. OLIVE BARRY is a contralto singer of 


experience and reputation, who for the past year 
has distinguished herself in New York as a vocal teacher of 
eminent success. During this past year Madame Barry has 
given all her time to the formation of her large class at her 
studio, 152 West Forty-ninth street, with excellent results. 
Now that this is accomplished, and Madame Barry’s repu- 
tation as a certificated teacher of the Lamperti school has 
been firmly establishedin New York, the singer will be en- 
abled next season to combine with her work as teacher her 
career as a professional, singer whose sterling abilities 
have been missed from the concert platform during her 
brief absence. 

Mme. Olive Barry is an American girl, born in Chicago. 
In October, 1885, she first went abroad and became a pupil 
of Antonio Sangiovanni. From him she went direct to the 
elder Lamperti, with whom she remained as resident pupil 
a little over three years, mastering a large operatic repertory 
during that period, and perfecting herself in the Lamperti 
method, with the view to eventually becoming one of its 
teachers. How successfully she accomplished this may be 
judged from the following certificate from Lamperti: 

I, the undersigned, have given lessons in the art of singing to Miss 
Olive Barry, who has a beautiful mezzo-soprano voice. The said 
young lady has studied with much zeai and intelligence. She has 
made with splendid success a début in opera in Italy and sung suc- 
cessfully at different concerts in Nice. * * * 

She is fully competent of making an excellent teacher in the art of 
singing, having thoroughly understood my method. In faith, 

FRANCESCO LAMPERTI. 

NICE, March 6,J1889. 

In this instance Madame Barry was the first and youngest 
pupil to receive a certificate from the maestro in five years. 

The young artist, whose voice has the warm, rich con- 
tralto volume with the mezzo soprano range, made her 
operatic début in Italy as Gond7 in Maria di Rohan with 
emphatic success. The following excerpts are taken from 
the Milan press 

Signorina Olivia Barry. The réle of Gondiin Maria di Rohan was 
sustained by Olivia Barry. Hertwo arias were highly successful, 
the second eliciting enthusiastic applause. She enlisted the sym- 
pathy of her audience by her beautiful mezzo soprano voice. She 
has a fine stage presence and dresses with taste and elegance. 

Another critic says: 

The charming and spirited contralto, Signorina Barry, in the réle 
of Gondi, in Maria di Rohan, was a brilliant success.—// Mondo 
Artistico, Milan. 


As contralto of the American Church at Nice Madame | 


Barry became a favorite in church music quite as much as 
in operatic or lyric. She is a good oratorio artist, reliable 
where called upon, but admits her preference for opera and 
concert work without hesitancy. Her sympathies are not 
so closely bound by oratorio. Concerts which won her much 
reputation and success were given by Madame Barry along 
the Riviera, and then the singer went to London, where she 
appeared with success at numerous concerts and at homes. 


Although she had fully completed her vocal study she | 


took the opportunity of studying ballads with Tosti and 
Isidor de Lara, and established herself in the fashionable 
social world as a delightful and finished exponent of lyrics 
in the English tongue. 

Returning home to Chicago Madame Barry openeda recital 
hall in the Auditorium there, and also traveled through this 
country fortwo years in opera and concert,’appearing every- 
where with success. But the singer felt New York was 
her legitimate field, offering wider scope for the exercise of 
her talents, to which also she desired to add further drama- 
tic experience, with the view to technical assistance for her 
pupils. 

She came here, went to Augustin Daly's Company, where 
she remained until she had acquired all that could benefit 
her profession, meantime keeping up her music by filling a 
church position and teaching a class of moderate size. 
Augustin Daly conceived so high a respect for Madame 
Barry's combined abilities that he wrote her a cordial 
letter, from which the following is an excerpt: 

‘I shall be only too glad to see any pupil you may send 
to me.”’ 

For the numerous musical productions at Daly’s Theatre 
Madame Barry is constantly called upon for voices, and if 
she has the required ones in her class and their owners 
desire the position they are almost certain to get it, backed 
by the esteemed recommendation of Mme. Olive Barry. 
Zealous, energetic, full of interest in her work will Madame 
Barry be found. 
to deserve,” and she certainly pursues a course, both as artist 
and teacher, which causes her to deserve the confidence, ad- 
miration and regard of all with whom she comes in contact. 

Personally she is interesting, well bred and thoroughly re- 
fined. Her conversation is varied and highly intelligent 


and her manners graceful and polished. She shows a deep 
earnestness in anything she undertakes—one of the principal 
secrets of her success as an artist and with her pupils. 
Within the past year many accomplished pupils have come 
from the studio of Madame Barry, all of whom are succeed- 
ing in whatever groove of their art they may have chosen. 

Madame Barry is little more than on the threshold of her 
career in New York. Every result thus far points to an 
emphatic and enduring success for her henceforward. 

We append some home and foreign press notices : 

Miss Barry had made a successful début in opera, but on this occa- 
sion showed a voice most admirably adapted also to oratorio. In 
rendering selections from The Messiah her deep, rich, sympathetic 
contralto voice, united with her unaffected manners and charming 
pesence,completely captured her audience.—Anglo-American, Nice, 
France. — 

Miss Barry possesses a contralto voice of rare depth and compass 
and sings with much feeling and with accuracy.—S/andard, Londun. 


Miss Barry has a glorious voice of phenomenal compass, noble in 
quality, of unusual strength and of even power throughout.—/i//s- 
burg Dispatch. 

Miss Barry sang that rich aria, O Mio Fernando, with a wealth of 
expression and charm of vocalization which gave to this cavatina 
new lights and beauties.—/ourna/, Ottawa. 

Miss Bartry had a most hearty reception and it was thoroughly 
deserved. She is a cultivated vocalist and her selections were an ad- 
ditional treat.—Anglo- American, Cannes, France. 


Miss Barry has been blessed with one of those richly sympathetic 
contralto voices which never grows wearisome. Her tones have 





Photo. by Morrison, Chicago, II1. 
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depth and penetrative power and a fixed compass. Miss Barry does 
not attempt to get beyond her power, and her songs not only please 
but leave a lasting impression.—Cincinnati Tribune. 

Miss Barry's voice is a pure contralto, of good range and power, 
much truer to the key than contraltos generally are. Her method re- 
veals clear traces, not only of her excellent Italian training, but also 
of the correct foundation for it, without which groundwork no sub- 
sequent instruction would be likely to produce the best results. Miss 
Barry is the fortunate possessor of a reposeful presence and very 
pleasant face. Her audience warmed to her at once, and the genuine 
pleasure shown by it augurs favorably for her future.—Chicago 
Times. 

Miss Barry shows her classical training ina beautiful and well 
rounded and strong contralto voice.—7oledo Democrat. 





Miss Barry, who studied in Italy, is the possessor of a superb and 
cultivated voice, which she disclosed with the most bewitching 
power in the Venetian Song. There are tenderness and majesty in 
a really fine contralto. It seemed to the writer there was more than 
a suggestion of the soul of true music in Miss Barry’s singing—the 
very fire of its being was in her voice.— Washington Post. 


Miss Barry has a voice of great power and melody. The hall was 
scarcely large enough to give it scope and measure its qualities, but 
the critics present pronounced her voice a marvelous gift.—WVews, 


: : te | Chicago. 
Her motto is a significant one, ‘‘I desire | 


Miss Barry sang the delightful ballad, Best of All, with skill and 
appreciation, and the audience enjoyed her rich contralto voice so 
much that the encore Last Night provoked a recall.—/Journa/, New 
York. 


Miss Barry as Barbara, a small part, made mountains of it. She 
certainly deserves great credit for her splendid conception of the 
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part, the charming manner in which she acted it and the sweetness 
with which she sang her music.—7he /tem, Philadelphia. 





Miss Barry is gifted with a pure contralto voice, full of dramatic 
power, and capable of the most perfect modulation.—/ournai, 
Chicago. 

Miss Barry has a contralto voice of depth and beauty; it is rich and 
full and of good compass. Her study has given her good control 
over it. She sang an aria from Rossini’s L’Italiana in Algeria for her 
first number, and sang with expression and charm of execution. 
She was recalled and sang Love Is a Dream for an encore. Later 
she sang Gounod’s romanza Quando ate Lieta and Tosti’s Venetian 
Song. Her singing of these was marked by much feeling and expres- 
sion, and she phrased them excellently. Her voice showed its sweet- 
ness and richness to a great degree in the romanza, and her finish was 
apparent inthe dainty Venetian Song.—Saturday Evening Herald, 
Chicago. 


Fifth Philharmonic Concert. 
HE fifth concert of the Philharmonic Society 
took place last Saturday night in Carnegie Hall, the 
usual public rehearsal being given on Friday afternoon. 
Leo Stern was the violoncello soloist. Mr. Anton Seidl 





conducted. This was the program 
Sonata for piano and violin, E major...............++5 .J. S. Bach 
Orchestration by Theodore Thomas. 
Dedicated to E. Francis Hyde, Esq 
Concerto for violoncello, B minor, op. 104 (new).. ...Dvorak 
Leo Stern 
a Te CI Siac cee scedbdnesdbcoccevecesoses Mendelssohn 
Symphony No. 4, D minor, op. 120.........6.0.000e0008 .... Schumann 


The Dvorak concerto was heard here last season, but only 
in part. It is one of the most characteristic contributions 
to the scanty literature of the instrument ever penned. 
In form symphonic, there are but two themes to each move- 
ment, with the usual strict development. It nevertheless 
affords legitimate opportunittes forthe solo performer. It is 
difficult, but in a musical sense, for it is strikingly free from 
old-fashioned velocity passages, skips and rapid bowing. 
The finale of the first allegro is very effective and has brill- 
iancy untainted by cheap virtuosity. The slow movement 
is charming, and the last, with its fanfare, is very striking. 
Musically this work is superior to the violin concerto, and, 
curiously enough, contains hintings of, in the thematic 
material of the E minor symphony, From the New World. 
Mastery of form and richness of theme are the keynotes of 
the new composition, which should become a favorite with 
all intellectual ’cellists. Considered merely as an addition 
to the repertory, it has no parallel unless we accept Victor 
Herbert’s unique concerto, which is tooseldom heard. Both 
compositions exhibit the same bold, broad outlines and the 
subordination of mere display of the solo instrument to the 
general symphonic scheme. 

Dr. Dvordk told the writer that the fanfare at the close of 
third movement was a little rejoicing on his own part, for it 
signalized for him a victory. He had been for years con- 
templating a concerto for the noble instrument, and for 
years more pressing work had made the composing impos- 
sible, so he sounded his trumpets as did Childe Roland 
when he came to the Dark Tower and was happy. 

Mr. Leo Stern had acomplete success. He is a magnetic 
player without exhibiting much fury in his treatment of 
his instrument—a beautiful Stradivarius—and his refined, 
gentle methods, musical tone and easy mastery of its tech- 
nical resources made his playing a pleasure. He has a 
good bow arm, supple fingers and plenty of repose. He 
was a little uncertain at times in double stopping, but only 
at the public rehearsal. At the evening concert he was 
quite atease. Foran encore Friday he played, and most 
charmingly, Godard’s Air de Jocyelyn, which showed his 
cantabile most graciously. 

The concert proper was the weakest, dryest and most 
tiresome of the season. Mr. Thomas’ arrangement of Bach 
was dry as dust, and the poor solo qualities of the Philhar- 
monic band were glaringly in evidence, the viola of Mr. 
Sam Franko being a solitary exception. The Mendelssohn 
overture was roughly played, and the reading of the Schu- 
mann symphony was faulty and showed lack of rehearsing. 
How long will the Philharmonic audiences stand such ama- 
teurish, such perfunctory, such tiresome performances ? 


Anita Rio to Sing.—Mme. Anita Rio, the soprano, has 
been engaged to sing at a festival to be given by the Music 
Teachers’ Association at Binghamton, N. Y., at which 
other artists will be Lillian Blauvelt, Charlotte Maconda, 
Wm. H. Rieger and many other prominent artists. It isnot 
generally known that Mme. Rio is a relative of Emma Juch, 
the famous prima donna, although Mme. Rio's strong musi- 
cal temperament and abundant talent explain the kinship 
easily enough. The true musical feeling and genius run 
through that blood, and Anita Rio has received her large 
and versatile share. 


R. WATKIN-MILLS 


The Eminent English Basso. 
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Emile Levy. Mr. Levy has the distinction of being at the same time 
’ ; ? ’ na ‘ y ; t 
| . TIX . ° ¢ grea ale anda ces l siclan 
FE MILE LEVY, the subject of this sketch, was 
born in Paris, France, in 1851, his parents being very —- . . . 
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expression of every shade of sentiment. Her execution 
is of the strong, manly type, yet marked by womanly grace 
and delicacy. The clearness of her phrasing and accuracy 
: playing are marvelous. Her runs, staccato and 
individualized in beauty and distinctness as 
In the Hungarian fantasy 


But it was not 


legato are as 


} 


any single note tl 


1at she strikes. 
had ample illustration. 
only her power that impressed—there was in her playing 

spellbound. 


dynamic force 
1 passionate glow that held the audience 
[here's not a mood that she dves not know how to express. 
of the fantasy knew no bounds, 


The enthusiasm at the close 
1d at the afternoon concert she responded to two encores 
a berceuse and valse by Chopin. Her triumphs were re- 


peated at the evening concert, and she received something 


in ovation. 




















At the second concert of the Orpheus Club, under direc- 
tion of Mr. Chas. A. Graninger, Friday evening. February 
26, in the Odeon, the following program was given 
Th n PRERG OB soc ccvccccccoesenceuseseboncanceessesenes . Buck 
S 

N Old Italian) ; awaows eae . Pergolesi 
Tell Me, My Heart (old Englis 3ishop 
Nig WRIRCROTY 5 voce ccs cccsicctcccosecccsnseetevesendsees es Storch 
Re " .Tivadar Nachez 
Mir Vera i (1700 
Hunga ,Brahms-Joachim 
Wi I BUG. docccvcsccencscccsceetscesvesesesessescscet Zander 
I Sone ( Di dcsaceessahdtnsesecapesess Kremser 
Song 
S .. Brahms 
) P ss coce  AIFICE 
Rs On cic co deccecepncnedecesvestasescteséaedescene Cc 1inade 
At Suns ..Conradi 
Frau Einzig ‘ pies eves eaves ...-Jan Gall 
rrist 
/ 
Lic Tirindelli 
‘ 
rr Bruc 

d ll be seen, the chorus work offered nothing of an 
umbitious charac They were light and breezy baga- 

slles, with the exception of the first and last numbers, 
Ci. VW 


ive some opportunities for dramatic coloring and 
r, on the subject of program making it 





on g& 
contrast. Howevs 


seasonable advice. From a cer- 








would be ult to give 

tain standpoint the Orpheus Club, like other singing clubs 
) e kind, is a private organization and is reasonably ex- 
pected to gratify the wishes of its contributing patrons. 
Now, the tnajority of these are in favor of ight, breezy or 
S ? songs. A judicious selection of them does not 
therefore seem entirely out of place, and, besides, if they are 
vell sung they are always enjoyable. But in spite of this 
yhase of the matter it looks as though the Orpheus Club, 
vith its present material, which is better than it was ever 
before, ought to offer the public occasionally something of 
a more pretentious character than little part songs and 
gle It is worthy of higher effort, and an entire musical 





; erpts from it would be welcomed by many who 
have the best interests of the club at heart 

In The Nun of Nidaros the incidental solos were sung 
y by Mr. W. C. Earnest, who has a pleasing tenor 
at'ack of the chorus was certain, and the tone 








ite musivial. 
1 securing the proper blending of the voices, 


lily Nappy in 


Mr. Graninger seems to be especi- | 


fails to produce a genuine musical tone. More | 


ontrast by way of shading and a few good crescendos 


e been an improvement. 
Buckley, soprano, and Chevalier Pier 
violinist, who made his Cincinnati début. 


would ha 
by Miss Helen 
Adolfo Tirindelli, 
The latter left a fine impression. 
to be well suited to his capacity. He excels in delicate 
effects and commands an exquisitely musical tone 
ve no doubt about his temperament. 
nature. A minuetto by Veracini was delightfully 
He also played a characterization of his own in 


It expresses a 


an 
wet 

layed. 
movements, which shows considerable talent. 
Her voice 


hree 
3uckley sang with little life and expression. 


i 
I 
t 
g 
material is excellent, but lacks maturity. 

Under the auspices of the Symphony Orchestra Associa- 
tion a series of three promenade concerts is being given at 
The first one last week proved to be avery 
Mr. Van der 


the Hotel Alms. 
enjoyable consolidation of beer and music. 


Stucken’s program was popular, with the right sort of up- 
ward tendency 3esides the lighter numbers the allegretto 


from the eighth symphony and the overture to Prometheus 

The soloists were Mr. José Marien, violinist, 
who played a canzoneta by Godard, and Mrs Norton-Hart- 
degen, soprano. The latter sang three songs by Tirnidelli 
Local composers are to be recog- 


Mr. Van der 


and three German songs. 
nized on each of the succeeding 


Stucken’s selections from his own Tempest music left a 


orograms. 


favorable impression. 


The club was assisted | 


His selections appeared | 


There | 


| piano virtuoso. 
Miss | 


| and teacher have made for him a reputation, was warmly 


| violin obligato to the intermezzo 


| 
as a vocal teacher, and deservedly so. 


Mr. Van der Stucken’s activity at the College of Music as | 


dean of the faculty and in absolute control of educational 
matters is making itself distinctly felt. ‘The second college 


orchestra and chorus concert under his direction on the 


evening of February 27 in the Odeon was highly creditable 
to his talents and energy. The symphony in G major, by 
Mozart, was an ambitious attempt for a students’ orchestra 
Mr. Van der Stucken carries vigor 
A novelty | 


—meritoriously done. 
and enthusiasm into everything he undertakes. 
for string orchestra and harp, the idyll Liebesnovelle, by 
Arnold Krug, was presented. The chorus numbers were 
God in Nature, by Schubert, The Water Nymph, by Rubin- 
stein and Hallen’s Wheatfield. 

The season of popular concerts, known as ‘‘ Pops,” was 
closed in Music Hall, Sunday, February 28. Mr. Michael 
Brand, the conductor, offered some orchestral first time 
numbers in his programs, which were uniformly of an ele- 
Itis astonishing how 





vating and educational character. 
well the orchestral work was done, considering the fact 
that only one rehearsal could be had for each concert. The 
soloists, too, were of the highest grade, including such 
names as Martinus Charles Gregorowitsch, 
Mary Louise Clary, &c. J. A. Homan. 


Sieveking, 


A Student’s Recital in Newark. 


ABEL LINDLEY THOMPSON’S annual 
pupils’ recital took place in Wissner Hall, Newark, 


N. J., February 24, and was as usual most successful. Miss 
Thompson’s recitals are looked forward to with interest by 
a large number of people prominent in musical and _ social 
circles in Newark and the Oranges. The high standard of 
vocalism and the excellence of the program on this occasion 
made the recital a most edifying one. 

The pupils proved themselves far above the average in 
their knowledge of vocal art, their work throughout show- 
ing careful training and a complete absence of amateurish- 
ness. The tones were beautifully placed, the phrasing ex- 
cellent, and the pupils sang with a certain style and finish 
that characterizes all of Miss Thompson’s pupils’ work. 

The program was performed by Newark pupils, with the 
exception of Mr. George A. Decker and Mr. Gustav Ripps 
who are New York pupils of Miss Thompson. The pro- 
gram is here given. 





Duet, Ave Maria............ reineoeniee . Saint-Saéns 


LAIST 6 cn cdacvatasccccoss peedéeeke 
VeRO: cadscdeconedss sderedabadadens 
Mazurka, op. 17, No. 4....... 
Chant Polonaise........ jsbtaneded 





Lae Serenate.....ccccccces aedvoesneess 6iveeeeve Braga 
With violin obligato.) 
Miss Chadsey. 
NE cd cecvsuenseeesiseses roe geesinceeees lost 
Mr. Decker 
Intermezzo, Cavalleria Rusticana Mascagni 
Cradle Song.. eas Dennee 
Miss Miller 
Situ m'aimais : Denza 
Mr. Ripps 
Romance jiesenente vonwe Svendse 
Mr. Mollenhauer 
Tost 


COME Becicscse oe 
Miss Cleveland 


Bedouin Love Song Schnecker 





Mr. Decke 
Quan do a (Faust) 
Celeste. ‘ New nb 
Miss Biore 
My Love Is Come.. ‘ Marzials 
Mr. Ripps 


Ave Maria, first preluds ’ . Bach-Gounod 
(With violin 


Miss Chadsey. 


yliggato.) 


Mr. Tonzo Sauvage, pianist, and Mr. Frederick Mollen- 
hauer, violinist, assisted as soloists. Tonzo Sauvage, who 
played the Wissner grand piano, continues to improve as a 
He has a splendid technic, a beautifnl 
touch and an intensely musical temperament. Mr. Mollen- 
hauer, whose many years’ experience as a successful violinist 


applauded at the end of his number; his son accompanied 
him. Mr. Mollenhauer played the Serenata and 
Bach-Gounod violin obligatos. Mr. Walter Cummins made 
an admirable accompanist, and Mr. Hollye Andrews, a 
young violin pupil of Otto K. Schill, played admirably the 


also 


Mabel Lindley Thompson continues to gain in popularity 
She is a tremendous 
worker, an earnest seeker after the truth in vocalism, and a 
zealous worker in the interest of her pupils. Sheisa 
favorite pupil of the celebrated Rivarde, teaching his 
method, and yet constantly broadening in experience 
Among Miss Thompson’s New York clientéle are Miss 
Daisy B. Jasper, daughter of J. J. Jasper, superintendent 
New York public schools; Mrs. S. W. McCreery, Mrs. 
Eleanor C. Guerra, Mr. Walter Cummins, baritone; Mr. 
Decker, and Mr. Gustav Ripps, 
singers last occupy permanent 


baritone, 


George A. 
named 


tenor; both 





~LILIAN 


ST. CLOUD HOTEL, 
42d St. and Broadway. 
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church 
| All of 


choir Jersey City and Paterson 
Miss Thompson’s advanced Newark 
Her pupils are accepted 


positions in 
pupils 0 
cupy church choir positions. 
everywhere solely on their merits as vocalists and musi- 


cians. 


Midwinter Recital, Synthetic Guild. 


HIS recital, by students of the method, oc- 
curred at the Tuxedo last Saturday afternoon, with 
the following program 
The Awakening of Spring (two pianos) 
Miss Lila Hammett and Master Charles H 
jessie Brady and Master Alfred Barlow 








(Miss Charlotte E. Mason 
Sylphieden Ga 
Miss Frances Wilsor 
Miss Frances Call 
Toccatina ote x 
Master Charles Hammett 
Miss Charl E. Ma : 
Water Nymph ‘ Ne 
Miss Carrie Hufnagel 
Miss Adelaide Brittinghan 
Schmetterling Merk 
Master Rodney Gibsor 
Miss Frances Call 
Krakovienne ‘a Paderewsk 
Miss Esther Evans. 
Miss Edith Mitchel 
Etude M kowsk 
Miss Julie St ( i 
(Mrs. De Van’s Sch amford, ¢ 





(Miss Chittender 








Miss I la 
Miss Annie B S 
Miss ( € 
P aise in A Ch 
Miss Agnes E. T 
M D Ww. s 
Valse G t | Ar S 
Miss Lu Wa 
Miss Mary Le 
N eN 4 ( I 
M Katha I 
Miss Ma } é : 
Ba \ 
Prelude. ....ccces G 
M I I I 
M ID Va s> A 1, ¢ 
Miss ¢ 
Scherz M r s 
Miss Clara Schauffl 
Miss Fra Ca 
Au I Goda 
M H Ra 
Miss I H 
P s ( ( 
Miss I Mount 
M ( fM 
M ( 
Melodi MacD 
Mi S 
Miss A ‘ 
M Ma 
Etud 10, No. 12, and 10,0 Choy 
Mr. I Earl Wes 
Met an ( MI 
liss ¢ 
Pe il M We 
liss I 
Metrop ( Mus 
Miss ( 
Lorele S« 
Miss Cla Hoffma 
I Oss S S s N. ¥ 
Miss M a D 
Rhapsodie No. 11 L 
Miss Mary S t Shaw 
Mrs. DeVan’'s School, Stamford, ¢ 
Mr. Albert Ross Par 
It was refreshing at last to peruse a program with every 
thing typographically correct; more still to find such a high 
grade of music, and third, the very correct and igent 
performance of the same. It would be more consistent to 
have all the titles in English, and trenuously advo 
cated to all program maker Why Franzésiche Serenade, 


Schmetterling, Au Rout, & Why not A French Serenade, 
Spinning Wheel 


ig Let us have uni 


Butterflies, and At the 
| 


formity as well as accuracy 


ages, six of whom are 


There were twenty pianists, of all 
Miss Call, one of Mr 


pupils of Miss Chittenden, three of 
Parsons, and the others scattered among the various teach- 


the above pro 





ers, whose names appear It 


gram. 
f because of the lack of 


The opening number lost in effect 


l composition, hence abso- 


pedal use; it isa slow, sustaines 
rs Miss Mary Scott 


lutely requires the pedal. Of the play« 


Shaw and Mr. Lesley Earl Weston seem most advanced. 
The words ‘‘ good touch, ‘great fluency,” ‘ clean tech- 


nic,” ‘‘ fine repose,” ‘‘ tasteful,’ and so on appear numer 


ously on the margin of the writer's program, and this 


have not yet heard a 





generalizing must suffice thistime. I 
program of exclusively piano music as intelligently and 
uniformly well given. It is said there are over 800 stu- 





dents of this system in New York and vicinity. The large 
Tuxedo hall was crowded. 
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144 West Qist Street, New York. 
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yn Mr. Ww. H. Barber’s Piano Recital. | Chartes H. Morse, Homer N. Bartlett, J H. Brewer, Wn house rang A tt appla Ist hg not been known 




































































‘ eo” ‘ . : _ |S. Chester, J. G. Dossert, F. W. Riesberg, Clement R day e | id \ geo i velvet 
, HE recital, which occurred at the Carnegie Ly- : . ; : ‘ 
OC ‘ . ‘ Gale, Walter J. Hall, Dr. H. G. Hanchett, Anton F. Koer- | and her traditio ew erb condit 
: ceum, presented this program . » z _ . . , . on . . 
si- I . progré ner, S. N. Penfield, R. T. Percy, Sumner Salter, S. Tudor | vocally; encores were encored ent asm actually ra 
( ot i at ‘or ne . y err y : . : : 
zavot in B flat major Hindel | Strang, G. Waring Stebbit N. B. Sprague and Frank | riot. How Scalchi does tax one ngenuity. She wor 
Barcarolle in A minor Rubinsteir T ’ 
March Funebre sizet - gown “ne . , ’ 
To the Spring Grieg dinner was all laughte« pleasant chat and the appre d my enjoyme ‘ ( pant 
Siegmund’s Liebesgesang Wagner- Bend ciative disposal of an exce it men There vas no time irk of a young ¢ ) t da t 
I ma el ater wpb eanapittn 5 ven | for speeches, which in no way detracted trom the jollity of 1€0 transf« t ) age I l 
arghetto from F minor ! t 
saa Languatte trem © m the occasion The college roon n which the ffair took ear old S stumble t al t nts The le 
(Arranged by Herm. S I CaS! l Dh Ss *4 »0TN ] uen ¢t anal r ica i a I i i oOInts ica 
Scherzo, from sonaté Pin | place isa private dining room of handsome proportions and | simply fascinated me, and I found myself illing the er 
3 proj 
Valse in C sharp minor decoration, making a delightful environment for any ban ess variety of sausages I used to sec Be 
Chanson ste kows . . 
hanson Tr I i wsky uet. with its choice fresco ind generally rich a taste k, al ve salat i ' & I 
Etincelles Moszkowski 
Vogel als Prot 2 iin detail ) ering t« ‘ ore 
Liebestra Everyone resent vote the dinner an admirabl ym ) yurse i gust yz i 
, ' — ‘ ‘ 
Petite Valse favorit I zt There was a lavish and choice men excellently s« ed an vith keenest seve t ¥ 4 
re Hungarian Rhapsodie, N 1...) ' 1 2. 9 
garian Rhay 4 treated with appetite by the guests. Mr. Carl made an in The series of concerts ¢ 
his was given in brilliant style and the interest enhanced piriting host, and the tide of good cheer and mutual under artists, Alfred H inn t bee! 
with each succeeding piece Ihe opening gavo 11C¢ tanding flowed m« ly to the end There were doubtk essful in every respect They have beet 
neat performance, the Bizet march orchestral in its massive ome wishes that so pleasant an occasion might have beet ‘€ the social season, and a yo 
k chor effects, and the audience redemanded the Grieg, | prolonged, nevertheless a vast amount of the joys of good | has been displayed the cho t ( 
To the Spring, as was the case with the little Liszt waltz fellowship found time to be associated with the bstantial | ing Mll \ ‘ P 0 ( ‘ 
rsk The Moszkowski Etincelles and the Rhapsodie were also | pleasures of the table in the couple of hours the gentlemen | success at the first concert; Schueker, harpist, t ¢ 
received with much applause, Mr. Barber playing an encore | were enabled to tak« courtesy of Theodore Thoma , the 
. a An occasional dinner s is this yiven by Wm. C. Carl | of the second, and Campanari, I belie t t t 
VS y Ja rher lin r t r in art 1 1 : . 
Mr. Barber's lim ts are never in evidence—one always] to honor a colleague and promote the joys of the com- | traction of the third. Lilla Grace Smart and Florence 1 
thinl } ss} y ’ } 1 } : 
hinks he has more up his sleeve He is endowed witha | munity would make a delightful punctuation in the artist | lor, local pianists, have assist and wit xceller c 
ceeply musi al nature, an appreciation of the elegancies in ife tovet vit e Ma n ( " t re 
music, a fervid touch, strong wrist and broad intelligence tion under the dire Charles St M I " 
s+ thece are counied an it natior ‘ » the ton . . > ‘ ‘ ‘ 
W ith these are coupled an in nation to torce the tone,a Detroit Tit-Bits. Beyer, a young ide! 
rather too free use of the rubato and a tendency to exag t \ f 1 tif ntralt I 
I F a ten Icy ag . " - m ° _ . . yecause Of an inusu y eau LILO ) 
sicemien on Let , rsa ine EAR ME, but we have been madly musical, 
‘ i } r€ S sf is, however, De lankrul to ° seemed to me one of the m t prot sing | ave n 
this. for nthu ‘ = appreciatic 1 we Detroiters tate’ a RN Fyibgf oa: a ee eae 
PI : : s certainly superk ( 1 in a a 
edge of contrasting effe + He is never dry an I wa _ aw y, DU Ww Mere al @& SLTOCU a Det oit 
” . a Sn ’ tration of our forces, mental and 
deliver us from that kind of pianis He always spon- | “ =~ . ee ee Tn eT Mr. Hofma s oO we W 4t comment 
} 1} 1 e st t ove nea « re mor a 
taneous, natural, sympathetic; there need be no to tl = . ins " wade, Ve eC, GEE we eem superfluo [he se uve be particula 
I young man's ambition. Constant study and earnest en tan + ’ . : “geese ™ F out } ynventiona I 
deavor will easily place him among the five ¢ it irtuo eins —— , , — yf t ‘ r 1 iblv a w t é 
; of America No, they shall not be named here Heir € the brigads that wrote - . ‘ 
, ' ‘ py . ‘ 
rie of declamatio P! » Hale, I no va 
esence There ( gp ibe is app 
+ , ’ + TyTyt } T y ,? , + r 
pe a ot a i one muti v 1e some n¢ M . 
Death of Mrs. Dumont. dea” Miaidiiie aneaaiie ult alias diate tain. atettn. annie re ke,” I , ' 
_ ‘ . . a ' 1 ‘ eral occasio1 ind from the weneral tone of the veake l 
| HE funeral of Mrs. Blanche Taylor Dumont, an artistic monotony of delighttul things. Heinrich is} 14 isdoe that for at tiet "4 . a , 
. =a shoule 1ige i ( in a s i ‘ ae rabie an 
wife of Charles Gregg Dumont, and daughter of Mr the beloved of our four hunares He and Madame Bloon —e ‘ 
> ’ s* laudable quality 
say — , ld Zeisler alu t + oalax ¢ hior nd —_— i J 
lar William E. Taylor and Mrs Jose if ivior, W t “L001 Va in A ReiaAy VY assis ana More next veek about the Svmphony oncert ( rreno 
r residence 487 Ocean avenut Mrs a fication ; s ‘ ision I steeped my senses | 
. |} appearance ana a gnti ect t wive M 
eft a little girl three days old in the general air of luxury and fastidiousness pervading he BSS 
r Urey 
The services were con ted yw Re I A. Nelson. of the l vas tax to tm« apac F 
the Memorial Presbvterian ( re} Brooklyn ind Dr thusiasm waxed irm, and Max was again assured of s 2 ‘ i 
are aides scien : en jaa it Durand et Fils, Place la Madeleine, Paris. 
Jackson, of St. Paul's Church, Flatbush A quart on arspured po a ) 
- , - 7 \ ‘ » 
posed of Mrs. Richard Percy, soprano; Adele Bale Fat B field Zeisler's program was surely some New ( ‘s—I 
n, contralto; Mr. Albert Pardo, tenor, and ye thing 1 disappe t to me, and I I be HESE Parisian music publishers have just pu 
, , + + + ao + + 7 ? ] 
Waiton Marshall, basso, sang the hymns Abi M vi , eee as Detro [ would ha C8 ished an interesting lection of plat ect 
I I . + + | 4 3; Py y +3 + + } | + } . + , ’ ' , + > 
. and Hark, Hark, My So Mr Baldwin, also sang One | Give tor the age att close o e concert, and pt | Noticeably Ronde Frangaise and Nocturne, | Boéllmant 
Sweetly Solemn Thought stently shrieked for half a dozen longed for numbers. As | two charmingly written | gra at 
Mrs. Dumont's d particularly sad one, she havin was, she gave al ir R A arialio group ct | y the p ar V. Dolm« ( conne a I 
been married fifteen months ago at Chape New Beethove Y ve es S UM tu LIS “ | esque Valse I y B Fa LISlé Ta 
“7 . . . y ™ | ‘ 
York, and she was buried in her wedding gown. M as ¢ oan ude e Men & . S a | Ma ka gina D e Ori f \ 
7 , + + ' * y + ' + + + TW) } +? ’ | 7 , ~ , 
Dumont was educated musically in London and Paris, and Etudes Symphoniques broug yy tomy soul : ey were | de Ballet, by Jacques Durand; Nor gian Da y Han- 
< had a pure soprano voice of lovely juz lity S} as pied a | a trag do I ost of e listeners and y enth as! en. an at ’ 
responsible position at the Second Collegiate Church and | WSs Teg ) ’ ! to lo Dura the 7 \ , i 
of the Covenant, Ne city She was a great | I ed the gt . t te it I s i ‘ 
1 
L , 1 societ ind the va irge itte ed by Ay I ¢ d LIS€ it ¢ 1 ) y st tude © \ S« » 1 ex 4 ‘ 
New York a Brooklyn friends ‘ eable gain n i a re titio i ore itest song oO e & Attent q 
i bizarre Gow L. Godard et n ur ‘ ‘ 5 Oe itis \ 3 ‘ 
wer , ; i teenth rhapsodie completed the program lhere is little to 
very Carl’s Tribute to Eddy. Dati ae itiye 
} | ™ said I B ” m hie iu fat sit to t at Sit Pit reaso! t lat x 
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. high — = a 
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nt to able occasion prese nted itself when one prominent rept at So we 1 " \ e and es ouls 
' r ni th nntr ‘ 1+ ¢ } 1¢ } + } l nion square West New York 
1 organist of this country ele ed to pay cordial tribute to an- } in peace . 

advo ; ee : ; . s a } : aa > x + ; 

ante other Mr. William C. Carl gave a dinner to his colleague What a charming entertainer Prek Miller is. and how Ww rED—Position as accor . on t and t oact . 
nade and friend, Mr. Clarence Eddy, of Chicago (who is at pres- | deeply grateful we all were for the pleasant hours spent in ers 1 estudio of a vocal teacher! Ap} nt a 
lade, a } 7 uno lad ur} } neriet 1; 4 ? 
e un en uring in this countt n the college room of the fancy through him with the old-time darkey, the darkey yOung “acy Who un BU CAPCricnce Address Miss A, B 

1a goodly number of organ musicians gathered | before the war, and in his own land, the sunny, indolent X., care Tue M at Courier, New York 


round the hospitable board to enjoy the companionship of South Mr. Miller's anecdotes, descriptions, songs and MATI VIOLINS—Two genuine Ama \ ye 


m are ‘ 
€ Mr the guest of honor and of each other in an unusually chee1 delineations were deliciously refined and bright, and that Hieronimus and tne other Nicolas—for sal Ad 
il and genial atmospher« soft accent and rich enunciation were as music to my iress genuine lette only te Violin are of this pape 


The dinner took place preceding the of the Ameri- } Western ears They are the propert an artist, 1 fa et 








pro 
: can Guild of Organists at St. George's h. The guests Lillian Nordica was warmly welcomed, and the opera | dealer 
ag sat down promptly at 6, and, rising about 7:45, proceeded 
acK OF z 
1 direct to the service 
abso- 


- Scott Among the gue ave d » meet Mr. Ed y were the 
following: Samuel P. Warren, Gerrit Smith, E. M. Bow 


Warren, 
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Joseph S. Mrs. REGINA WATSON, 


Baernstein,| —.g2ttexsec Bourn 
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ie Frank @. Dossert, Mus. Doc. 


y and 


) stu- Conductor of the 
large NEW YORK MUSICAL SOCIETY. 


- — - 7 
Mr. DOSSERT makes a specialty of Voice Culture and 
Coaching at his 


STUDIO, Room 1205, Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 





Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 


For Concert Engagement: 





For Terms and Dates 


sre rirs. ANNA THOMPSON, 


II7 West 6lst Street, SOPRANO LEGI 
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KI 
New York | Complete Repertoire—French, English, Italian. 
Three Years in Paris Address care 


M. DUBULLE, Prof. de Chant, 85 rue d’Amsterdam, Paris- 


~ 
a 


Also open for engagements as Director of Vocal Societies 
or Clubs in New York and vicinity. 





York. 
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Sieveking.—The Apollo Club, of Pittsburg, gives its next 
concert on Thursday evening, March 11. Martinus Sieve- 
king and Mlle. Alice Verlet will be the soloists. 

American Symphony Date Altered. — Unavoidable 
circumstances have caused the American Symphony Or- 
chestra to change the date of its final concert for this 
season to the afternoon of Wednesday, March 24, at 2:30 
o'clock. 

Carmela Cosenza’s Concert.—The date for this event 
has been fixed tor the week following Easter. A prominent 
vocal soloist will assist. Several prominent society people 
are much interested in this brilliant young pianist. 

Samuel Moyle, Basso Cantante.—Mr. Moyle will appear 
as vocalist of the Franko Trio in Steinway Hall on the 30th 
of this month, singing songs by Spicker, Schubert and 
Blumenthal. 

Dr. Theodore G. Lewis, of Buffalo.—This gentleman 
is one of the best musical amateurs in the Bison City, a fine 
performer on the basset-horn, (corno di bassetto) and direct- 
or of The Amateurs, a body of instrumentalists forming a 
very complete orchestra, which meets weekly at the genial 
doctor's home. 

They give an annual spring concert at the State Hospi- 
tal, which is an event, and liberally patronized by all musi- 
cal and social Buffalo. 

Emil Liebling.—Mr. Emil Liebling will continue lessons 
during the summer months, June, July and August, 1897. 
Address Kimball Hall, Chicago. 

Fannie Hirseh.—Miss Fannie Hirsch, the well-known 
New York soprano, sang To Youand But to You, by Robert 
Coverley, recently at a reception of the Wednesday Wom- 
an’s Club, held at the residence of Dr. Edward Fridenberg, 
New York. The song is a very dramatic composition, and 
is one of five by Mr. Coverley just issued by the White- 
Smith Music Publishing Company, Boston, New York and 
Chicago. 

Mr. William R. Williams, Tenor.—Concerning Mr. Will- 
iams and his important engagement as instructor at the 
Park Conservatory, Newark, the catalogue says: 





The director takes pleasure in stating that he has re-engaged Mr. 
William R. Williams to take charge of the vocal department. Mr. 
Williams has spent many years of careful study in voice culture, and 
now ranks high in the profession, not only as ateacher, but as a fine 
singer. He has been the tenor of Dr Cuyler’s church, in Brooklyn, 
many years, and his abilities are too well known and appreciated in 
this city to need further comment. 

The appended is from the Troy Dazly Press: 

The closing work for the chorus was in Hail Bright Abode, from 
Tannhauser, and here full justice was done to Wagner. The singing 
of William R. Williams, of Brooklyn, added greatly to the pleasure 
of the evening. Mr. Williams has a magnificent tenor voice of good 
compass, pure in quality and under perfect control. He made him- 


| 
| self a favorite with the audience by his rendition of the aria Quando 


La Sera, by Verdi, and to an enthusiastic encore sang with exquisite 
expression Shelley's beautiful Love’s Sorrow. Mr. Williams also 
assumed the solo in Gounod’s Sanctus, which was rendered by the 
full chorus, with Dr. J. Albert Jeffery at the organ and C. A. Stein at 
the piano. Magnificent work was done in this, and the effect was 
grand. Mr. Williams’ other numbers were A Riddle, by Rubinstein, 
and Mattei’s O Leave Me Not, Dear Heart. Both were rendered ina 
manner worthy of a true artist and met with approbation. 

Lewis W. Armstrong, Vocal Specialist.—This well- 
known Harlem vocal instructor and trainer of the voice in 
speech and song sang recently at the patriotic meeting 
(Washington's birthday) of the Clio Women’s Club, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Armstrong, an excellent pianist and well 
schooled musician. One of his best pupils is Mrs. Dr. 
Hancher, née May Rankin, who was in charge of the music 
department of the State Normal School at Kutztown, Pa., 
and subsequently married the head of the institution. An- 
other Miss Rankin is prominent in Austin, Tex. Miss 


in a leading church in Cleveland, Ohio. 


Florence Terrel’s Recital.—At this recital, which occurs 
to-morrow (Thursday) afternoon at 3 o'clock, Miss Ger- 
trude May Stein will sing and Miss Terrel will play the fol- 


lowing pieces 
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Third Fanny M. Spencer Organ Recital.—This occurs 
at the Fourth Presbyterian Church, corner West End ave- 


nue and Ninety-first street, next Tuesday evening (admis- 





sion free), at 8 o'clock, with the following program 


Second Organ Concerto................ ececccecccscccece covccee ANGE] 
Andante (from piano duo, C major)............ oe svccccesecc ccd UOROK 
Recitative, Comfort Ye....... eal 


: - 7 99 “ie le 
Aria, Every Valley (from Messiah)..§ °********************** Handel 


Mr. Albert Gerard Thiers 


| Sonata in D minor............ ee ieeneda . J. A. Van Eycken 
} Processional March in F major........ | : 
in : . " or . Guilmant 
Caprice in B fiat.......... sitbihsatne 
Far from My Heavenly Home (adapted to the Chant Hin- 
| ee eee sseqessaeoiwe jem berg 


G. F. Petri 
Rossini 


Concert, Fantasia gard ‘ ie 
Overture to William Tell.... : sevvedteoooresses 


Nutini, Pianist.—Said a recent Perth Amboy Chronicle : 


This fine pianist, in no sense of the word a freak, but one whose 
great musical gifts have been developed by years of incessant study, 


to th 





played in such fashion that {the audience was roused e highest 


pitch of musical madness. That Signor Nutini is one of the greatest 
pianists of the age is evident, and his reception here is but a repeti- 


tion of that accorded him both in Europe and America 


Some Lockwood Notices.— 
It may be said at once that Mr. Lockwood made a most favorable 
impression, and there is good reason for believing that he will have a 


successful career. He has most of the essentials of a good pianist, 


though his powers are not yet fully developed. He displayed genu- 
ine musical feeling, taste and intelligence in his work ; his tone is ex- 


cellent and he has a good variety of color His strongest merits are 
his rhythm, which is notably good, and his pedaling, which is admir- 
able. It isa pleasure to hear from a young pianist such a carefully 
thought out performance; his reading of the Chopin ballade was 
such as to call for nothing but warm praise, and no pianist could 
have played the Brahms piece with a cleaner touch or a prettier dis- 
tribution of accents.—New York Times 


The originality of thought, the rising above the commonplace, the 
outbursts of atruly artistic temperament—all these were encourag- 
ing and cheering signs. He plays with strong feeling and intelli- 


Berenice Agnew is still another prominent pupil, who sings | 


WOOD: cscascensane nese Mebditeneenipecens eberaeuiiedonedmaadeal Nicode 

Capricietto...... ScRBaEUE an cédeesieeesees Schiteboteseeutdetmunnee Klein 

DNS covovtuniserssvespnesndétpekecessedsecectenetetotes ... Brahms 

ir Hicdstcasncnpensisdechséseseyectaimesne seesecececess MOSZkOWSki 
| Ballade... bnbbebestaseateka _ ‘ tt eececsececescesses ChOpin 

eee $senesaenepenen .. Scarlatti | 


aeus Lambert 


gence, has natural enthusiasm and buoyancy and his mode of ex- 
pression is strictly musical, though sometimes surprising. While he 
eschews the sensational, he is not averse to brilliant, effective work 
He takes liberties with tempi, but frequently justifies his course 
His pedaling is excellent, and his technic, though yet somewhat im- 
perfect, is well developed. His touch is somewhat heavy, but oftener 
it has a loving, tender quality that enlists attention and sympathy 
Mr. Lockwood's best work was done in his three solo pieces.-—M/ail 
and Express. 
The 7rzbune also speaks highly of the pianist, and there 
is every indication of a highly successful career before him 
Miss Zelli Kennedy, a Bendheim Pupil.— Miss Kennedy 
| isthe vocal soloist this season of the Philharmonic Club 
(Eugene Weiner), and sang with fine success at the Broad- 
| way Theatre a week ago withthe Seventh Regiment Band 


Her numbers were 


The Mad Scene from Lucia, with flute obligat Donizett 
Meyer-Helmun 


Canzonetta....... 


The former was sung here by Melba in her concert tout 
last season. 


Bruno L. Huhn, the Pianist.—This pianist, of Trinity 
College, London, England, will give a recital during Easter 
week in Steinway Hall, assisted by Katherine Bloodgood 
contralto, and Leland A. Langley, a pupil of Faure, who 
has made such a success in society this season. He has re- 
cently played at several very swell functions, among others 


at the Rockafeller mansion, and his concert promises to be 





an important musical and social event. 


Metropolitan Permanent Orchestra.— ‘The Metro- 
politan Permanent Orchestra will give its 
the direction of its new conductor, Mr. Adolph N 


first concert under 








on next Sunday evening, March 14, in Carn 


soloists on this occasion will be the Dutcl 





tinus Sieveking, and the American sopr: 
| Yebba. 


Scharwenka and Januschowsky.— Xaver Scharwenka, 


the composer of the opera Mataswintha, has selected Mme 


| Georgine von Januschowsky to create and sing the title rdle 








| of his opera on its first production at the tropolitan 
Opera House during the Damrosch opera season, on Tue 
day, March 23. He is personally studying the part wit 
her, and is delighted with the manner in which the re 
hearsals progress, while he has expressed himself to the 
effect that a better and more suitable represet e of the 








part than Madame von Januschowsky can hardly 
Scharwenka pays Damrosch $4,000 toward the production 
of the opera 


Devine Pupils’ Recital.—An informal studio recital \ 
given by the advanced pupils of Mme. Lena Doria Devit 
last Thursday afternoon in Hardman Hall. A great 


cess was scored by an Italian tenor from Naples, who 
studies the Lamperti method of singing with Madame 








Devine. Signor Imparato, a young Neapolitan, had al- 
ready achieved some fame as a protegé of the Naples Con- 


servatory, and one of the maestri, Signor D’ Amato, wrote 
and dedicated to him his song In Alto Mare, which was one 
of his selections at this recital. This and his other num- 
bers, Tosti’s Non Tamo Piu and the Mercadante Ave Maria, 
were received with positive enthusiam 

Miss May K. Mason gave a spirited and forceful rendition 
of Oscar Weil’s Spring Song (with its high B Her en- 
core, Hawley’s Because I Love You, Dear, proved equall 





effective. 
Miss Blanche Duffield sang in a clear and dainty mannet 
tt ¢ 


Villanelle, and showed thorough control over legato effects 





EICHELBERG’S CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


MAX BENDHEIM, 


Directors: Edgar Munzinger, Ernst Baeker. 


BERLIN, W., Charlottenstrasse 28 and Marburgerstrasse 8. 


Perfect education in all branches of music. (Operatic School). Principal Teachers: Frau = - 
WILLIAM H. BARBE 


MATHILDE MALLINGER, Royal Prussian Chamber Singer 


Concert Singer; Frl. MARG. LUDECKE, Opera Singer; Herr W. SEIDEMANN, Opera Singer (Vocal), 
Herr CONRAD ANSORGE, EDGAR MUNZINGER, ERNST BAEKER, ERNST FERRIER (Piano). Herr Prof. Studio 
HEINR. HOFMANN (Composition). Herr Concertmaster HAGEMEISTER, GEHWALD, Royal Chamber 
Herr W. WEGENER, Conductor at the Royal Opera (Operatic Ensemble and Study 
Roles). Herr Courtactor V. KUELMS (Declamation). Herr Musikdirector DIENEL (Organ). The 
Summer semester begins April 1, 1897. Entrance at any time. Prospectus in all music storesand at the 
Conservatory, free of charge. Hours for calling from 11 A. M. to 1 P. 


Musician (Violin). 


f 
of 


Frau ADELINE HERMS-SANDOW. 


3aritone. 
M. and from 5 to 6 P. M. 





ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


, GERMANY). 


Vocal and Operatic School. String anc Wind Instruments—Piano, Organ, Orchestra, 


At SONDERSHAUSEN (THURINGIA 


Theory and Conducting School. Twenty-three teachers. 


calling of a performer as well as of teacher. Many Americans (one-fifth of the number 
of pupils) in the Conservatory. Prospectus and school report to be had free of charge 


from the Secretary's office. 


Director: Court Conductor Prof. Schroeder. 


Complete education for the SARA LAYTON WAI 


Contralto. 


1425 Broadway, 


Tenor. 





Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 
DRESDEN, GERMANY. 


Thirty-eighth year. 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whom 

hbieter, Prot. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano | 
Prof. Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole Sher- | 
wood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist, Fahrman, Music Director Hépner, | Studio: 312 Madison Avenue, cor. 42d Street, 
Organist Janssen ; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court ‘i 
Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Grutz- 
macher; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Fraul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl, Orgeni 
Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff-Georgi, &c. Edu- 
cation from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission times, 
beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at other times. Prospectus 
and full list of teachers at the offices of THE MUSICAL COURIER and through 

Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 


for Theoretical branches are Felix Driseke, Prof. Risc 


6 East 17th Street, 


BRUNO S. HUHN 


Residence’: ‘‘ The Audubon,” 


Garcia-Stockhausen Methods. 


Vocal Studio: 98 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Concert Pianist—Instruction. 
: Steinway Hall Tenor 
Residence: 141 West 64th Street, New York 


LEWIS W. ARMSTRONG, 


Voice Culture for Song and Speech. 
Studio: 5 East 129th Street, New York City 
Miss JENNY WALKE, 
Coloratura Soprano. 
Salon, Concert, Church. Pupils accepted. Pupil 


of Lablache. 539 Fulton Street, Wissner Studio. 
148 Stuyvesant Avenue, Brooklyn. a 4 
V oice ( 1 


KER, 


W. THEODORE VAN YORX, 


Concerts and Oratorio. Vocal Instruction, 


(of Trinity College, London), 
Pianist and Accompanist. 


|Miss FANNNY M. SPENCER, 


Organ, Piano, Composition and Theory. 
Studio : 3 East 14th Street, 


1416 Broadway, New York. 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction. 
St. Catharine’s Hall, 202 Washington A\ uc 





Chickering Hal 
R, 
WILLIAM R. WILLIAMS, 


e Development 


Concert, Oratorio, Musicales. V 
6 East 17th Street, New York 


LOUISE VESCELIUS SHELDON, 
Soprano. 
Pupil of Delle-Sedie 


Concerts and Musicales vice veloy ] 
7 West 45th Street, New York 


pmen 





Ve 


Dr. JOHN M. LORETZ, 


ure. 





Piano, Organ, Composition and Orchestration 
308 Clermont Avenue, near DeKalb, ey 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


Concerts, Oratorio, Musicales. 


New York CtY_ | Mrs. ALEX. RIHM 
(Mezzo Soprano). Voice Culture 
Mr. ALEX. RIHM, 
Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
New York City. Studio : 286 South 5th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LYSTER SANDFORD, 


STAGE DIRECTOR. 


Opera, Comedy and Drama. 


Special instruction to students in Dramatic 
Expression and Stage Technique. 
Season 1895-96. ... 
Stage Manager: MINNIE MADDERN-FISKE. 
Address: 1432 Broadway, New York. 


New York City. 
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Her other number, Smith's If I But Knew, was in contrast 


to her bravura style Mr. John Chester sang Guy 
d’Hardelot’s Sans Poi and Hawley’s The Ring in an easy 
and unaffected manner. Miss Elsner 
soprano, in the Voce di Donna, from La 
Lombard’s ballad, We Were Together, proved that what is 


Miss Ne 


S$ voice, a rich mezzo 


and 





(,locon 


heart reaches the heart. ander 


and Petr 


sung with 
, 


icerul ella’s Io son la 





gri in Chaminade’s Madriga 
Fafalla. During along and varied program Madame Devine 
presided at the piano, inspiring the confidence and certainty 
of manner which went far to make this recital the mos 
successful in Madame Devine’s caree1 
Burmeister’s Philadelphia Sueccess.—Mr. Richar 
Burmeister made a hit last Friday at the second concert « 
the phony Society in Philadelphia. He played I 
min¢ icerto, by Chopi vitl is own orchestration and 
ud a, an was called o Six times A an encore he 
gave one of his original compositions. Here are some 0 
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Wilezek.—Franz Wilczek, the celebrated violin 


a ) een eare 1 New York for everal year 








a ncert tour with his own company, is 
going to remain he t ‘ eason. Among his 
latest engagements especially noteworthy were the musi 
Cale give! by M Abercro jie Bure I iry 17; the 
Orpheus (¢ concert, A of Mus Philadelphia 
Februar 20: Monte 50 ( ela Be lary 
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lent to him by Mr. W. C. Clopton, a wealthy man of New 
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seurs and admirers of 1e Italian instruments through his 
superb collection of S Mr ( opton s e ¢ ible 
possessor of three Stradivarius and one Guart is violins 
rhe following press clipping is taken from e Cleveland 
Leader of February 25 
The chief attraction of a t t given yesterday evening att 
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Broad Street Conservatory Lectures. 
ture in Dr. Hugh A. Clarke's cx e at tl 


Corinne Moore Lawson’s Successful Tour. 
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Cons atory of M No. 1331 South Broad 
delphia, was de ere ist eve gy, March 3 
( toe les vas The ¢ y | 

e Development of Fo I ry ¢ é 

1ents of the fourte tl d sixteent! 

was sketched, with theevolution of t arpsichord 
violin. The gradual development of the lyri 
sonata forms was then traced Che lecture wa 
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